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PEARS’ SOAP 


An Indian crystal gazer or any close observer will tell 
you that the secret of a clear, healthy skin is in a con- 
stant use of Pears’ Soap—also that Pears’ will show you 
how good a complexion nature intended you to have. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“ All rights secured” 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, N. Yz 
} FREDERICK A. DUNEKA, Secretary, Franklin Square, New York, N. ¥, 


GEOXGE HARVRY, President, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. | FREDERICK T. LBIGH, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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SMART PARIS EVENING GOWN OF WHITE LACE AND SALMON SILK 
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T is impossible, in seanning the incoming 
fashions, not to glance backward and make 
self - congratulatory comparisons! Whether 
ii for the frivolous or the sober-minded, for society 
_ ~—S belle or the woman more practically engaged, 
he all the new models conform to but a few leading 

dress forms. All these resemble while differing 
from each other! In materials rough goods will 
obtain for street suits, but the roughness is a 
mere soft nap or hairiness, not rugged knots or 
ribs. Serges, panamas, cheviots, and broadcloths 
are the conspicuous materials in the new gowns, 
the first-named three being intended to serve the 
actually practical purposes of life. Panama, 
however, in some of its thinner varieties will 
also be used for more dressy occasions, since it 
admirably takes the braids and satin bindings 
that are so freely used in the new trimming 
schemes. Clinging and pliable broadcloths are to 
be used largely for calling costumes, and for 
those popular “luncheon” costumes which are 
now thought to be a necessity in the socially 
active woman’s wardrobe. They will also be com- 
bined with thin mousselines and surahs, failles 
and other silks, for reception and dinner dresses. 
Quantities of velvet and velveteen are being 
used, and weaves in which velvet figures or motifs 
are woven; also moirés, as predicted in other 
numbers of the Bazar. Nearly all the old weaves, 
however, have new features; for example, the 
newest serges have a sort of herring-bone twilling 
which almost disguises them! Perhaps the most 
novel are the velvet-striped cloths. The stripes, 
contrary to all the new striped effects in wool 
goods, are woven crosswise of the goods, and are 
supposed to be so cut as to form the velvet into a 
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lower band for the skirt. 
Some of these weaves have 
several graded velvet bands. 
Taken all in all, they are the 
phophetie note in the really 
new weaves, for skirt-bands of 
cloth, velvet, braid, or leather 
(yes! and of silk and satin as 
well) are appearing in every 
grade of dress. In silk there 
are new ribbed _ effects— 
bengalines leading, and gros- 
grain, that dear old favorite 
which rustled so majestically 
when our mothers wore it, is 
coming back with a poplin- 
like rib and a “ body” which 
is calculated to give it a 
prouder rustle than ever! 

In color, brown, perhaps, is 
most favored for young girls 
and women. After which 
come the blues, some lovely 
greens, mauves, amethysts, 
violet, and purple! These will 
all be seen in solid and com- 
bined tones. Practically any 
desired combination of color 
will be found in the new 
striped wool goods. Let this 
be your guide in purchasing 
such goods: To be really a 
new weave the stripe must be 
hazy, not to say irregular; 
and it must run up and down, 
and not crosswise. A mere 
hint of diagonally striped ma- 
terial has been miade, but at 
present is scarcely seen. 

Many of the new gowns 
show odd contrasts of two 
plain colors combined in a 
gown. This, as will be re- 
membered, is a direct reversal 
of the rule of last season 
which permitted the associa- 
tion of several shades of a 

color in gown and hat, but 

SimPce RVENING Gown of sok white material with bands of fine forbade ~ the bringing sn of 
guipure and Pompadour ribbons; the ribbons end with small ro- 

settes on either side of the bust. contrasts. This season we are 
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to see almond and mignonette 
green (the two newest and 
prettiest shades of green), 
mauve and even purple, com- 
bined with bands of “ toast ” 
or cinnamon brown or tan! 
How skilful tailors accom- 
plish this association of 
seemingly unsympathetic col- 
ors may best be illustrated by 
describing a mauve cloth 
gown just completed. It is 
banded with khaki - colored 
cloth. Where the two ma- 
terials come together a wide 
braid is brought into requisi- 
tion, which is of darker brown 
combined with lighter and 
even cream threads, and here 
and there others of mauve 
and gilt. These mixed braids 
will form an_ invaluable 
trimming in similar gowns. 
In the instance above given 
the effect of the braid was to 
bind two difficult shades into 
a perfect example of the sea- 
son’s new color harmonies. 
Basque -tailed coats are 
coming in, which reminds me 
of the radical changes which 
are taking place in dress 
forms. Fortunately for the 
woman who cannot at once 
drop satisfactory fashions for 
experimental ones, Fashion 
seldom act violently. Most 
of her changes are gradually 
made. The most pronounced 
changes so far are in sleeve 
forms; in the introduction of 
the vest, the occasional re- 
vival of the basque, and the 
general revival of old trim- 
ming forms. All of them, 
of course, have some new 
“wrinkle” in the way of be- 
ing put on, or in the com- 








ee . Design sy MaATHtLpe S#e for a theatre or restaurant gown of 
bining of them with new pink taffeta ; white taffeta border with pink roses; little vest of 


fabric or other trimming. moss-green satin; guimpe and fichu of tulle point d’esprit. 
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Desicn ny Matuitpoe S#e fora blue felt hat lined with violet velvet; the band and one chou are of violet 
and the other chou of blue velvet, showing the new style in combination of colors. 


Really long sleeves are “ in ”—longer 
than any that have been worn in two 
years! of them however, are 
developed from the mandarin or other 
wide-armholed form. One of these, 
made in tucked voile, continued full 
to the elbow, where it began to be 
fitted in with graduated pleats until 
it became a practically tight wrist 
form. Where the bell sleeve continues 
to be made, as in some of the new 


Some 


jacket forms, it is almost plain over 
the shoulder, but massed with velvet 
bands or soutache lines of braiding, 
and so made to appear ample and even 
heavy. In jackets, however, this sleeve 
is now provided with an undersleeve 
of white or écru, tan or khaki cloth, 
according to the vest, with which it 
corresponds. Some decidedly smart 
dresses are given undersleeves of 


Suéde or dull glacé kid. These are 
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Hat of chalk-color felt with wide low crown; black velvet ribbon laid loosely around crown over folds of 
white tulle which show above the ribbon and form a chou where the white feather starts 


thinly interlined, fit close about the 
forearm, and are usually bound at 
the wrist with biack satin or silk 
braid. This touch of black satin, by 


the by, and a free use of Pompadour 
ribbon and sashes, are especially fash- 
ionable accents in the new gowns. 

The most novel sleeve is the Raglan! 
Many of its varied forms will be found 
in this issue of the Bazar. 
plied to the tailored 


It is ap- 
new 


\ @ Wire 


separate 


and to dress forms— 
wherever, in fact, it seems at all 
feasible. There is no limit to the va- 
riety taken on by the season’s striped 
wool They are cut on the 
straight, the bias, or the cross-way of 
the goods, the aim sought usually be- 
ing to have them run with an opposite 
thread to that which is seen in the 
back or the front of the waist, or one 
opposite to both back and front. 


waists, to coat 


sleeves. 
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With scarcely an exception the 
waistcoat, or vest, figures in all the 
new street and reception dresses! It 






is spoken of as the “ mannish” touch 





in the season’s gowns; far from which, 
it is soft, rich, womanly, and the most 
feminine of women need not hesitate 
to adopt it. Nevertheless, it is the 
real vest. It is made in light fab- 
rics, brocaded or embroidered silks 
and cloths, eut high and = cut 
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ASS. 
Desicn sy Martuitpe Se for a pleated skirt 
with a band of tan cloth ; coat of plain tan cloth. 







low, V-shaped or U-shaped, like 
men’s evening. vests of a season 
ago! To be exact, the new vests re- 
peat the forms and materials of the 
vests of the silk-and-velvet-clad men of 
centuries ago. ‘Some of the plainer 
sorts are of fine, plain, or faintly fig- 
ured cloth bound with black satin or 
with velvet; or, again (and these are 
most likely to assume a “ mannish ” 
air), with silk braid, kid, or leather. 
There are the richer sorts of brocade 




















Movurninc House Gown of black marquisette 
trimmed with bands of crépe and dull black lace. 
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which combine all the colors of the 
Eastern shawls, and others so heavily 
embroidered in Asiatic designs that 
they would make a real mandarin 
envious! I have seen one vest of solid 
russet kid, embroidered with self- 
colored rope silk, and closed with four 
Francois I. buttons. There are vests 
that end at the waist-line, and others 
MA above it; some, too, that continue 
down to the foot of a forty-inch coat, 
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Desicn spy Matuitpe Ste for a coat and 
skirt of réséda cloth with bias folds of satin. 


and these are handsome and im- 
posing for the matron. 

Our readers will be glad, also, 
to know that the new skirts, while 
conforming to one or two single 
principles, are endlessly varied. 
The principal points are a sheath 

Desicn sy Matuicoe S#e for a blue cloth street gown fit over the hips, and a flare at 
trimmed with straps of the same and blue silk cords the foot. 
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ROBABLY the best, and, surely, 
p the most direct, 


trating the really new points in 


street 
dresses is at once 
to describe the 
costumes appear- 
ing in these pages 
and point out the 
significant fea- 
tures of each. 
Let us, for ex- 
ample, examine 
the autumn gown 
of wool goods in 
which brown and 
beige stripes al- 
ternate. The 
stripes are rather 
wider and more 
defined than 
many, yet their 
arrangement is 
typical of the 
methods by which 
ingenious tailors 
the fash- 
ionable effect and 
secure  individu- 
ality. Every 
seam in waist and 
in skirt 
new 


autumn 


express 


shows a 
direction of 
the stripe, but it 


is always a grace- 


ful direction when 
analyzed. The 
other novel fea- 
tures of the 
tume consist of the 
half-bell, half-ki- 


mono sleeves, and 


cos- 


the front of the bodice entirely with- 
out trimming. The bodice, in its plain- 
less, Is even suggestive of the cuirasse, 
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of illus- 


way 


Desicn sy Marnicpe Sée fora street gown; tus- 
sor, wood color, trimmed with velvet bands. 


for it meets with invisible fastenings, 
the edges being finished with lines of 
stitching that appear like the sides of 


a split and pressed 
seam. The skirt 
of this costume is 
fitted over the 
hips with close 
stitched pleats, 
and a centre box 
pleat is formed in 
the back. Plain 
brown velvet 
lar, cuffs, 
belt, and a_ foot 
border of velvet 
on the lower edge 
of the skirt, are 
the other fashion- 
able points to be 
observed. Brown 
velvet of the same 
shade is also used 
about the crown 
of the beige felt 
hat, which is 
trimmed with 
green quills. 

The gray cloth 
costume next seen 
shows the linger- 
ing influence of 
the Japanese 
jacket, but the 
form is modified 
in that the sleeves 
are of solid cloth, 
and obviously are 
designed to give 
warmth as well as 
to follow the fash- 
ion. The ma- 


eol- 
and 


terial, pinkish-gray cloth (and these 
grayed-over effects are the newest and 
most beautiful of all the new cloths 
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in light shades), is used freely in 
stitched bands as a self-garniture for 
the gown. The skirt of this gown 
shows an arrangement of the new in- 
let pleats. Japanese embroidery, which 
is here ecmbined in the trimming, is 
to be similarly used in many of the 
handsomest of the new costumes. That 
used for the gray gown was done in 
“old” pinks and greens. Embroidery 





Desicn sy Maruitpe Se for an autumn 
gown of brown and beige stripe wool goods. 


Desicn sy Martuitpoe Sé« for an early-autumn 
street gown in a pinkish gray, with Japanese embroidery, 


of the Louis XIV. period is as effect- 
ively used in costumes of this general 
character, and especially for gowns in 
which double vest forms are used. 
Browns in all the wood tones, as 
well as in the “toast” and cinnamon 
shades, are numerously seen in tailor- 


ed and semi-tailored suits, and are com- 
bined with creams, delicate mauves, 
plum shades, and especially with 


hunter’s and almond green. A typical, 
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combination of brown and 

cream will be found on this 

page. The coat is a cut-away 

one of the most fashionable 

forms for the mid-length coats 

of the early autumn! The 
Raglan effect is given 
to the upper sleeve 
by the eream cloth 
band which is shaped 
over it, extending 
from the front trim- 
ming. The cream 
bands, wherever em- 
ployed, are heavily 
soutached, and, fur- 
ther to soften and 
mingle the brown 
and cream, a wide, 
soft brown braid 
eonceals the join- 
ing of the two. There 
will also be seen in 
this costume the new 
long _ undersleeves 
of soutached cream 
cloth, which serve to 
connect, fashionably, 
the passing upper 
sleeve with the in- 
coming styles. The 
jacket closes diagon- 
ally, three buttons, 
the fashionable 
number, being em- 
ployed. 

A model which 
may be made to serve 
more than the or- 
dinary requirements 
(for it is an ex- 
cellent one for call- 
ing or semi-formal 
morning wear) is 
that of the bolero 
mantle on page 923. 
“Mantle,” by the 

STkKKKET GOWN in a combination of brown and cream cloth, the cream cloth =a 2: Coe of the 


braided with brown soutache; Raglan sleeves with close fitting undersleeves terms which will be 
of braided cloth ; cutaway coat with three buttons. frequently heard in 
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the coming months, since it exact- 
ly describes the half-loose, draped 
outer garments which are the novel 
wraps of the season. The mantle 
illustrated on page 923 shows an- 
other novel use of the woolly striped 
goods already referred to. Green, 
yellow (or rather, a golden tan), and 
dull blue are the colors successively 
traced in the fabric. The green 
is accentuated and made the key- 
note of the costume by its employ- 
ment again in the skirt. This is 
in princesse form, and is 
made of green satin-fin- 
ished cloth. Further to 
establish a_ relationship 
between the skirt and the 
mantle a wide fold of the 
striped goods trims the 
foot of the former. 

The vest, or waistcoat, 
for it may be described 
as either, and the Suéde 
sleeves, which will be seen 
under those of cloth, are the 
distinguishing features to 
be noted in the model shown 
on page 924. It is composed 
of plain blue, and of blue 
and black striped material, 
with a vest of white to lend 
a further variety. The 
triple vest form should be 
kept in view as a general guide 
to the waisteoat forms of the 
next few months. First, you 
will see, there is an under- 
vest of white cloth over which 
another of striped material 
laps. The defining line of the 
first is a sharp V; that of the 
second a-narrow U, and the 
third, formed by the jacket it- 



























self, is a wide U shape such as en Ee — oss 
last season, and for several pre- = 


ceding seasons, was character- 
istic of gentlemen’s evening- ahah det De otek 4 

* 30LER WRAP. of stri cioth in shades oO reen, tan, an 
dress waistcoats. The four yay au - ~< 


. blue; band of the same striped cloth at the foot of the green 
buttons, which ought also to be cloth skirt which is made in princesse form. 
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Street Gown of cloth in a combination of 
plain dark blue and blue and black stripe 


observed, are a necessary addition 
to this sort of U shape. The ar- 
rangement of stripes in the skirt 
panels, which, as will be seen, are 
brought to form acute angles, is 
characteristic of many of the fall 
models; but as it is one of the 
simplest of stripe treatments, 








is danger that such an arrangement may 
prove ordinary. 

There is chic about the costume in two 
tones which is shown on this page. The 
skirt, a sheath-fitting form, though it 
flares gracefully about the foot, is of fine 
black cloth, and accompanying it is an 


almond - green 
half - fitting 
coat having 
long revers and 
cuffs of cream 


Desicn sy Matuitpe Se ‘for plain black cloth skirt and 
an almond-green cloth coat with white facing 


and, unless some especially individual cloth. The revers turn back from a 
feature, such as the triple waistcoat vest of white cloth, bound with gold 
and the Suéde sleeves, be added, there braid and finished with gold buttons. 
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HEN I remember that nine- ions and gives stimulus to production! 
ty-nine out of every hun- It is her ephemeral daintiness, her 
dred American women, even unattainable, and even startling, ex- 


those of taste and 
quite sufficient means 
with which to gratify 
it, wear simply made 
tailored or half-tailor- 
ed suits for practically 
all their afternoon 
calling, I am moved 
almost to a_ self-de- 
fensive preamble as. t 
the why of spreading 
before them the dainty, 
the elaborate mousse- 
line and lace 
“creations” 
which are 
about to be 
described to 
them under 
the name of 
ealling cos- 
tumes! And 
yet — and yet, 
Fashion liter- 
ally dotes 
upon creating 
them, and the 
other, hun- 
dredth woman 
who does wear 












such fascina- 
tingly flimsy 
fabrics (and 
who undoubt- 
edly dotes on 


them, too) 
does exist! SMART Paris MODEL of soft dull-blue mousseline de soie trim- 

= med with bands of same shade blue cloth, and motifs done in same 
Not only does _ shade blue silk Soutache ; to be worn over a lace blouse 


she exist, but 


travagances, 
that stir even 
those who 
profess to dis- 
approve of 
them, to a 
quiet rivalry 
and adoption 
of the new 
things which 
presently be- 
come the ac- 
cepted fash- 
ion. 

H owever, 
there are oc- 
casions, such 
as formal aft- 
ernoon recep- 
tions, when 
even the most 
avowedly 
practical 
woman ad- 
mits the ad- 
visability 
even of ap- 
pearing in 
something 
more “ dressy ” 
than the tai- 
lored gown, 
when some- 
thing softer 
and less utili- 
tarian must 
really be don- 
ned, if she 
would proper- 


it is her ardor for things pretty and ly honor a hostess or a guest; occasions 
things perishable, and especially her such as the luncheons which now 
ardor for the new, that sets the fash- form so prominent a part in city enter- 
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PRINCESSE MODEL Gown of pink mousseline and pink 
Venetian guipure; belt and band on skirt of pink satin. 
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taining, receptions to a returned 
traveller, to a person of distinction, 
to a bride! Any or all of these oc- 
easions are likely to arise in any 
life, and upon any of them the 
gowns that are illustrated in the 
coming pages, or others planned 
from them, would be appropriate, 
and, as well, fashion’s dernier cri! 

Let us glance at them in detail. 
The first in this group combines 
with its mass of mousseline fine 
cloth of the same shade, this ma- 
terial linking it slightly with the 
more practical of afternoon gowns. 
Whether for a hostess or a guest, it 
would prove charming. It is of soft 
blue silk muslin, the edge of the 
skirt being weighted with one of 
the new hem-finish folds. Soutache 
of the same blue is formed into 
buttonhole motifs,and the otherwise 
all-blue gown is relieved by a lace 
blouse. The wide band which forms 
a bretelle and armhole finish, also 
those which trim the skirt and form 
the hem, are of cloth. 

A costume of strikingly graceful 
form will be found on this page. It 
is a princesse model, the dress itself 
being of pink mousseline de soie, its 
garniture of guipure lace. A deeper 
pink silk is used for the binding, 
which will be seen about the lower 
part of the sleeves and outlining the 
V on the lace neck. Similar silk 
forms the added hem at the foot of 
the skirt and the crush girdle. A 
back view of the little coat form 
is shown on the next page, and gives 
a correct showing of the arrange- 
ment of the fulness of the back of 
the skirt. Costumes of this delicate 
form are often accompanied by 
fancy mantles such as that shown 
on page 927, and invariably are 
worn with a wide hat and plumes. 
The mantle referred to is made of 
gray cloth, and is trimmed with 
self-covered buttons and filet lace. 
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AFTERNOON AND CALLING COSTUMES 











Back view of the pink mousseline gown shown on 
the opposite page, showing Watteau back 


The hat worn with it, as shown in the 
illustration, was of gray velvet with 
dull blue velvet and plumes. A guest 
costume for an elderly lady is the 
next model shown, and this is rather 
typical of the new forms for matrons’ 
dresses. Observe the long, softly 
hanging folds of the coat which fall 
from the waist-line only, this being 
defined by a soft girdle attached all 
the way round the waist, but brought 
through the side darts and fastened 
over the fancy vest in the front. The 
original of this beautiful model was 
in hortensia satin, the revers of 
Venetian lace. The inner vest was of 
black satin finished with tassels of 
silk, the vest closing over a chemisette 








































of Alengon lace. Long coats of this 
general form, some entirely of lace, 
will be adopted by every mature wom- 
an whose purse will admit of it; and 
those to whom they are unattainable 
will substitute handsome silk coats 
with white or other pale contrasting 
revers heavily soutached. The Louis 
XIV. sleeve here shown is a mass of 
folds attached at intervals over a 
fitted lining of comparatively narrow 
dimensions. 

For the hostess any number of 
strictly defined house gowns are ap- 





Littie wrap of cloth with folds of the same 
and lace; same in back, but short 
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are all to have their representa- 
tion. One effective costume suitable 
for a hostess at an informal at home . 
will be found qn page 929. It is of 
satin-finished amethyst cloth, trimmed 
with quantities of half-inch pleatings 
of taffeta of the same shade, or pos- 
sibly a tone darker. The front of the 
waist and the odd little bretelles are 


aAry. 


Desicn py MaTuitpe Se for a reception costume 
for an elderly woman; it is of hortensia-color satin 


pearing, in which crépe, taffeta, fine 

cloths, bengaline, are the foundation 

materials. The permissible and fash- 

ionable trimming for these may be as 

quaint as a trained taste acquainted 

with the new trimming forms may 

dictate. Fringes, buttons, fancy SimpLe tone suit of cloth with cloth covered but- 
braids, and lace motifs or frills, etec., tons; embroidered cloth vest and cuffs. 
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outlined with these pleatings, as 
ave, also, the trimmings at the 
lower edge of the sleeve, which re- 
peat the form of the bretelles. A 
crush belt of the taffeta, and a 
chemisette with high collar of 
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SIMPLE SEPARATE walsT of cloth and lace, for after- 
noon wear, suitable for a slight person. 


lace, complete the gown. It is ideal in 
form for a very slender woman. 

Straps, folds, and plain lines of 
stitching are the most usual methods of 
finishing the plainer tailored suits, and 
buttons the most novel. 
Buttons so employed 
are usually arranged in 
groups, or at intervals, 
singly around the foot 
of the skirt at the hem 
line. They are cloth- 
covered, like the gown 
they trim, and are to 
be made by the dress- 
maker or tailor upon 
button - moulds. They 
are set flat upon the 
skirt and stitched down 
like disks. Some of 
them are two and one- 
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Smart Parts mode! of amethyst cloth trimmed with gray silk braid I ancy buttons are only 
and fine knife pleatings of taffeta on skirt and blouse 





half inches in diameter. 





used on vests. 




















HE only really defined fact as to 
T the incoming costumes, in so far 

as at present may be deduced, is 
that all dress forms are in- 
definite! Somehow all the 
new models have an air of 
strangeness and experiment 
about them! Whdt is pro- 
nounced in them is 
the trimming, which ' 
consists of a profuse 
use of pale figured 
Pompadour ribbon 
and seductive little 
touches of black 
which are found on 
many of the dinner 
gowns even for very 
youngwomen. There 
is a return to. lace 
ruffles, some of them 
deep and full, and to 
massive clusters of 
colored embroid- 
ery even on pure 
white crépe. Lace 
itself is again 
encrusted with 
color motifs, 
which are hand- 
wrought over the 
original lace mo- 
tif, a veritable < 
ease of gilding 
the lily. 

On the other 
hand,evening 
cloaks are posi- 
tive in their 
































































































































































































































might be classi- 

fied into two much-approved styles, 
namely, the ecclesiastical or chasuble 
cloaks, and the military or round 
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cape. The first are endlessly varied, 
not to say disguised, with lace, fringe, 
satin bands, and soutache trimmings, 
















Desicn sy Matuitpe S#e for a débutante’s evening a 
forms. The Y cloak of fale blue cloth trimmed with Pompadour ribbon. Clennes gown 
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while those of the 
second group vary 
very little, the trim- 
ming being usually 
of braid (about the 
neck or shoulders), 
handsome cloth- 
covered buttons, or 
velvet.. A good 
example of the 
chasuble cloak 
form will be 
found on this 
page. The shawl- 
shaped shoulder 
cape is outlined 
with Pompadour 
ribbon set on as 
a band above an 
added hem of 
pale blue satin. 
The cloak itself 
is of pale blue 
cloth lined with 
silk of a similar 
shade. Blue sat- 
in forms the 
little turn - over 
collar, and the 
added hem below 
which is a five- 
inch blue silk 
fringe. Pompa- 
dour ribbon is 
again employed 
upon the Valen- 


which will be 


seen on page 933. Its arrangement 
in this instance being typical of the 
best forms of applying this ribbon, 
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Desicn sy Maruitpe S#e for an elaborate evening gown; skirt and draped princesse vest of pale pink 
mousseline over white; redingote of white mousseline shirred at waist and bordered with tiny ruches of pink. 


it may be advantageously studied. of black tulle which, as will be noted, 
The ribbon here is especially effective end in smart little rosettes just 
as a finish to the striking bretelles above the waist-line. 
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Desicn sy Matuttoe Sie showing a dinner gown in 
appliqué lace ; belt with ends of lilac liberty satin; clusters 
of lilac and leaves embroidered in relief 


A genius for selection is almost 
necessary in deciding upon the ma- 
terial that shall compose these little 
notes of black which lend such bril- 
lianey to the evening toilette and the 
skin of its wearer. A harsh or in- 
congruous bringing together of the 
wrong materials would spoil it! 
Sometimes the black is a mere little 
roulade around the neck, sometimes 
short shoulder bretelles of maline or 
tulle; again, a mousmé sash of black 
will be seen. 

One point, however, is already as- 
sured, and that is that the modi- 
fications of the Empire and princesse 
gowns seen during the winter will be 
entirely confined te evening and 
elaborate afternoon gowns. Many of 
the princesse forms are so draped 
with fancy sleeves (long and ecclesi- 
astical, after the order of the new 
cloaks) as to disguise their real 
character. They are looked upon as 
ideal dressing for the slender wom- 
an. For these figures, too, the 
redingote and peplum, and even half- 
overskirt forms, are coming in. An 
evening gown which combines the 
flowing sleeve and redingote will be 
found illustrated on page 931. It is 
of pale pink mousseline made over 
white silk. The sleeves, lined with 
white mousseline, are outlined, as is 
the neck portion of the bodice, with 
tiny ruchings of taffeta fringed at 
the edges and finished with passe- 
menterie ornaments. The redingote 
is shirred at the waist-line, and the 
edge of ‘this, like the edges of the 
sleeve, is finished with a ruching. 
Large clusters af roses are em- 
broidered on the lower part of the 
sleeves and across the corsage. 

Another illustration of these 
large roses, almost mossy in the 
thickness with which the floss is 
laid on, will be found in the illus- 
tration of a Japanese crépe wrap 
worn over another evening gown, 
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—_ which is shown on page 936. 











In this instance it is the wrap 
to which the embroidery is 
added on a_ foundation of 
crépe. A new point about this 
wrap is the slightly padded 
wide pink ribbon which finishes 
the edges. This is a _ purely 
\ Eastern method of trimming 
crépe, but one which is sure to 
be shortly adopted here in crépe 
dresses and wraps once the 
feasibility of making has been 
established. I have heard such 
a wrap called a sachet wrap, 
because of the sprinkling of 
sachet - powder which a clever 
tailor thought of placing be- 
tween the binding ribbon and 
the interlining. 

A great deal of latitude will 
be allowed the very young wom- 
an in the selection of materials 
for the evening gown, the chief 
point to be emphasized being 
the picturesque. Silk mousse- 
line, voile, marquisette,- tulle 
(plain or embroidered), are 
among the materials repre- 
sented in the costumes shown 
thus far. Draped bodices, al- 
ways charming for the slender 
girlish figure, will be generally 
worn with the slightly high 
waist-line and wide, draped 
shoulders. These will be seen 
very often with lace or made 
berthas or fichus. Sashes and 
crushed girdles will be worn at 
the waist-line, and many of the 
sashes will be given a deep 
added hem of silk or voile, ac- 
cording to the material of 
which the sash is made. 

Here and there models are 
shown in which groups of tucks 
and hem are added to a skirt of 
another material. Liberty silk 
and crépe are so used in con- 
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VALENCIENNES LACE EVENING GowN trimmed with Pom- a 
: A A padour ribbons and black tulle scarf ; the ribbon is turned to aa 
nection with embroidered tulles forma becoming line around the skirt. 
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Desicn sy Matuitpe Se for an evening gown composed of Nattier blue crépe ; the belt and the ribbon on 
the corsage are of black liberty satin, with two roses tucked into the belt 


and mousselines. I have seen such a_ which is of white tulle in combination 
finish given to a gown somewhat re- with lace frills. The long sloping 
sembling that shown on page 936, shoulder-lines shown in this illustra- 
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tion represent one of the most girl- 
ishly simple methods of arranging 
shoulder draperies for débutantes; 
Was but an even more important fea- 

5, ‘ture to be observed as showing a 
24 most pleasing treatment of the 
)f4 back of the gown is the daring in- 
hee troduction of black in an other- 
wise pure-white costume. The 
mousmé sash, the newest of sashes, 
is of soft black 
satin, but with 
body enough to 
hold it rather 
well in posi- 
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Dinner Gown of flowered silk with flat folds of satin; 
lace undersleeves and modestie. 


tion against the bodice, to which, how- 
ever, it is also securely attached by a 
system of hooks and loops. Under the 
shoulder drapery a lace chemisette is 
worn which is shown as a V point be- 
tween the butterfly loops of the mousmé. 
These sashes are fifteen inches wide, 
and are seen in Pompadour and faille 
ribbon. The revival of the fashions of 
the earlier seventies, which has been 
much talked of by dress experts, is 
hinted at in the apron-front dinner 
gown shown on page 934, and the lace 


| flouncings which form the trimming. 
Desicn sy MatTuitpe S#e for a new restau- The gown is of Nattier blue crépe, the 


rant cloak of cloth line? vith blue satin. lace a pale cream. Some one has asked 
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what Nattier blue is. It is an odd 
shade, neither deep nor pale, but hav- 
ing the erystalline clearness of glazed 
Chinese plates. In the dinner gown 
just the soft strappings 
which will be seen on the bodice are 


described 


YOUNG GIRL’s EVENING Gown of point d’esprit; 
lace vest and sleeve frills; black mousmé sash. 
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Design spy Matwitpe Se for a tea-gown; the 
underdress is entirely of pink mousseline and lace 


of black faille, which also forms the 
high-draped belt. 

The design for a tea-gown shown on 
this page, while suitable for the use 
for which it is planned, would only be 
used by a womar of leisure and wealth 
on informa! social occasions, and even 
then would be rather overelaborate 
for American taste. The model, with 
bodice to match the skirt, would be 
suitable for a dinner gown. 
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HE fashionable separate waist of 
TT the autumn and winter is to be 

tailored and, in all instances, 
finished with a little collar-band, and 
to meet the need this awakens a multi- 
tude of washable and removable collar 
shapes are on the market! There are 
silk and duck and piqué stocks and 
linen forms among them. All are a 
little higher than the collar forms of 
the spring and early summer; also, in 
some instances, more elaborate, though 
severely plain in others. In the em- 
broidered turn-over collar, combinations 
of eyelet and solid embroidery are the 
newest, while many deep lace flaps are 
appearing arranged on a_half-stiff 
collar-band. These are to be worn with 
stocks. Again,there are standing collars 
embroidered almost to the upper edge, 


but without flaps, and an entirely new 
“winged” collar which has little 
rounded wings turning back from the 
centre of the front. -The embroidery 
on these is all concentrated upon the 
wings, which are the feature of this 
style of collar. All the shapes that 
appear embroidered may be had, too, in 
fine, plain linen. Now, the tie worn 
with these new standing collars is, of 
course, visible, as it bands the neck. 
What will it be? Ribbon, a made long 
tie, or (and this is said by merchants 
to be the real winter tie), the Windsor, 
which comes in innumerable varieties, 
in check, plaid, and plain. 

The turn-over shapes have made nec- 
essary numerous little jabot and “ fly ” 
ties, and these, too, will be worn all the 
winter. Nothing better is likely to be 
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New Frencu pesicns for the most attractive forms of autumn 
neckwear and belts, including lace, tucked lawn, batiste pleatings» 
and leather and Roman silk belts with smart buckles. 
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devised to fill in the little 
openings at the top of a 
high-vested coat. The jabots 
are properly adjusted under 
the collar flaps at the ex- 
treme top of the collar. 
Since these collars came in 
numberless little jewelled 
pins and “collar sets,” in- 
cluding lace and stick pins, 
have appeared with which to 
secure them, and a fancy 
has come in to secure the 
collar visibly at the back 
with a cuff or bib pin, and 
to clasp the two upper front 
edges with another - still 
handsomer. The collar sets 
comprise either sets of these 
pins and a stick-pin, or the 
latter and a pair of links, 
which hold the collar at the 
upper points or lower ones 
at the front, over the cravat. 
The collar necessarily must 
be buttonholed to receive 
the links. The scarf or 
stick pin is used to pin the 
eravat or jabot down to the 
waist itself. 

With high-necked dinner 
or afternoon gowns having 
lace V’s or chemisettes, lace 
or lawn plissé collars will be 
used, which, to the eye, are 
an even height all round. 
The newest are individual- 
ized by the embroidering of 
lace motifs over the regular 
lace figure at the top of the 
collar. Some of this em- 
broidery is quite heavy, 
motifs of guipure or solid 
embroidery thread being 
combined with some light 
net foundation, such as filet. 
This embroidery on em- 
broidery, so to say, forms a 
subtle touch which the su- 
perficial might not at first 































DRESS ACCESSORIES 





detect; nevertheless, it adds 
an important note of ele- 
gance to the collar, and is 
one which any one of taste 
may add. All such collars 
are worn with ruchings, but 
not of a “frilly” or wide 
character. The top of the 
collar itself is usually fin- 
ished with a fold of crépe, 
silk, or velvet, white like 
the collar, or of some shade 
to harmonize with the dress. 
Trimmings such as tiny 
roulades and bands of crépe 
or silk muslin or satin are 
also seen, but must not ex- 
ceed a quarter of an inch 
in width. All lace collars 
are lined with silk mousse- 
line, and are stayed at in- 
tervals on the under side. 
Besides the dimity-striped 
handkerchiefs having lines 
of color in them, color is 
appearing in the embroidery 
or initial or monogram 
which marks the corner. It 
is always a delicate color, 
however, and even where 
two or three shades are com- 
bined, they are so pale in 
tone as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. These and the 
pretty elastic and leather 
belts, which the separate 
tailored waists make nec- 
essary, are the important ac- 
cessories for the day dress. 
For the evening, feather 
boas and collars must be 
spoken of. This year they 
are changed articles. Boas, 
big, round, and fluffy, and 
from two to three yards 
long, have ousted the hand- 
some flat searfs of last sea- 
son. They come in tinted, 
shaded, and mixed feathers, 
and are to figure largely at 





Fancy COLLAR, jabot necktie, little butterfly bows, and deep fancy 
cuffs for autunin wear, also striped ribbon and crush silk belts with 
odd buckles, sometimes at both back and front 
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New Linceri# Movers from the Paris designers; very sheer lawn trimmed with Cluny lace and em 
broidered eyelet-holes; simple corset-cover trimmed with lace and squares of tucks; garter for fastening 
to corset; new handkerchiefs, all of which have color in the embroidery or in the hem and lines. 
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the theatre, the opera, and the 
danee. Cock’s feathers, with 
the tips of the fronds finished 
with a tuft of glossy ostrich 
feather; clipped and straight 
ostrich feathers, with little 
bunches of cock’s plumes 
among them—are the novelties. 
Besides these long boas there 
necklets or eollars= of 
feathers, which are finished 
with long ribbon ties or long 


are 


many-stringed bead pendants 
varied in endless ways. 

For the evening dress coif- 
fure there is an endless va- 
riety of ornament from which 
the discriminating woman 
may select that which is most 
becoming. The Empire ban- 
deau is one of the most fash- 
ionable for the younger ma- 
trons, and for women of 
dignified carriage. It is gen- 
erally of velvet, spangled with 
opalescent metal or’ jet, or 
shining with set jewels. It 
passes—say, two-thirds of the 
way round the head, ending 
at the left side in a long 
ostrich feather that curls over 
the hair, or, in exaggerated 
instances, in a_ boalike 


ar- 
rangement about the neck. 
Little theatre hats are com- 


posed of this bandeau, with 
thin, flat, or slightly puffed 
crowns of silk or net or lat- 
ticed crowns of narrow jet- 
ted velvet. Fancy marabout 
feathers ornamented with 
peacock’s eyes are also 
among the incoming hair ornaments. 

For the débutante there are all sorts 
of wreaths made of small rosebuds, 
white heather, crimson rosebuds—an 
endless of them. These, too, 
are mounted on a bandeau of velvet, 
and are finished with rosettes of 
malines, tulle, and pale-toned ribbons. 
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* Lisguss,’’ ok REST GOowN, of surah or other soft silk lined 
with thin flannel and trimmed with lace ruffles. 


They set beautifully over the coronet 
braid, which is the most approved 
method of arranging the hair at the 
back. This braid usually extends, as: 
its name indicates, well over the top 
of the head; but it must be wide and 
full and thick to be effective. It fig- 
ures in all the newest coiffures. 
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covered frames, 
and of short- 
eut beaver. 
This much is 
estab Lished., 
Also that the 
erowns of the 
new hats will 
be taller and 
squarer than in 
past 
The brims are 
to be soft, the 
crowns stiff, 
and some of the 
most pictur- 


seasons. 


esque forms are 


unlike the 
hats worn by 
the Beef-eaters 
of the Tower! 
They are of 
beaver, as a 
rule, and, while 
somewhat 


not 


Paris hats that are to be 
donned with the new furs and 
the fur and cloth cloaks of the 

future are to be of felt, of velvet- 
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Brown FELT HAT with shirred taffeta trim- 


ming and cream and brown wings 
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Amazonian at first sight, have a really 
attractive air when trimmed with abig 
winding plume, or a cockade of cock’s 
feathers, which soften the outlines. 


A great many 
evening hats 
for restaurant 
wear are of 
light pale tones 
of felt, while 
those for regu- 
lar street wear 
run to medium 
tones of gray, 
brown, mauve, 
blue, and black. 

These are often of vel- 
vet. There is a bell-shaped 
turn to many of the brims 
of these, but the brim 
widens at the sides and 
narrows at back and front 
slightly. They are in- 
dividualized, however, by 
a dent here (see the 
Marie Stuart hat which 
forms the second of the 
panel on this page), or 
caught up at the side (see 

















FRENCH. HATS 


DesiGn py MatTuitpe Sée for a smart hat of violet- 
color felt trimmed with uncurled ostrich feathers. 


third figure in the same panel), and 
are filled in under the side brim with 
ribbon loops or feathers in some form. 

Mixed feathers are the expensive 
items of the year’s millinery. Many 
represent really incongruous varieties; 
but Fashion approves, and here they 
are already installed as favorite trim- 
mings on the latest of the expensive 
models! Big tufty cockades of cock’s 
plumes have every other frond finished 
with ostrich tips; again, ostrich feath- 
ers are shown from which every frond 
has been stripped except those on the 
extreme tip of each stem. These leave 
a skeleton plume which has little more 
than its eccentricity to recommend it 
and excuse its costliness! 

Practically all the new hats call for 
an inside crown band, and are de- 
signed to be worn on the back of the 
head, necessitating a full dressing of 
the hair over the forehead and temples. 
Hats are to be seen with velvet facings 
urtder the entire brim, others with vel- 
vet and with braid bindings only, and, 


again, some are shown the brims of 
which are finished with a close half- 
inch box pleating of ribbon velvet. 
The violet felt hat on this page, with 
uncurled and clipped ostrich feathers, 
is an excellent representative of 
the imported hats now appearing. 
Here a big bunch of cock’s plumes ar- 
ranged toward the front is balanced by 
an aigrette which rises at the back. 
Very many of the new hats are con- 
spicuous for their high trimming at 
the back. Ten or more full loops of 
wide ribbon are made into a large 
bow and fixed there toward the left 
side on hats which have practically 
no trimming at the front besides the 
crown band. Velvet and satin shirred 
trimmings in broken shirred groups 
are used about the crowns of the taller- 
crowned hats (see illustration on page 
942). On the other hand, there are 
hats which still are dressed from the 
front, with long plumes or bows turn- 





GREEN FELT HAT trimmed with a band 
of velvet and a cluster of cock’s feathers. 
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DesiGn by MatTuHitve Se , sable-color felt hat trim 
med with huge bow of blue taffeta edged with sable 


ing backwatd. The last hat of the 
group on page 942 shows a hat so trim- 
med. It has a simple round brim, 
slightly rolled upward, and is one of 
the more conservative of the new 
shapes. 

With the exception of the ostrich 
plumes all feathers are more or less 
“treated ” with cock’s plumes. Cock- 
ades of the last-named variety will be 
most freely resorted to on the prac- 
tical hats. Small’ boalike arrange- 
ments of these feathers have been 
shown in one or two shops; these com- 
prised the entire trimming of beaver 
hats, but it is impossible to prophesy 
a vogue for them at present. Little 
groups of quills dyed in the fashion- 
able shades, or made iridescent and 
suggestive of pheagant’s feathers (see 
first figure of the group on page 942), 
and cock’s plumes arranged as on the 
green felt hat shown on page 943, are 
most representative of the methods of 
placing these feathers. 

Toques are slowly coming back, the 
exigencies of the winter and the needs 











of the women, who for several months 
have rebelled against the exclusively 
big hats that have been popular, ma- 
king them an actual boon. One which 
is typical of the new toque forms will 
be found on this page. It is of bronze 
and green feathers and wings com- 
bined with ribbon bows. A large bow 
is arranged across the back, a smaller 
one at the front, the ribbon being of 
shot taffeta, reflecting the lights of the 
bronze and green feathers. 

While black hats will be worn, they 
will not be as fashionable as those 
which have some coloring to match 
the gown. A blue hat, or a brown, 
with iridescent feathers to tone with 
the eolor of felt or velvet will be the 
usual thing for use with cloth street 
suits; and for morning wear the 
small hats mentioned above, with vel- 
vet trimmings and stiff or soft feath- 





Togue of bronze and green feathers and wings with 
a big bow across the back and a little one on top. 


ers, will be most in favor. But even 
these will set far enough back to show 
the hair at the front. 
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squirrel-skin will be 
seen in motor and 
long cloaks. Fur- 
trimmed dresses will 
not be frequently 
seen, but cloth trim- 
mings on furs, such 
as the three choicer 
varieties above men- 
tioned, will be. Stitch- 
ed bands of cloth 
are to be used to 
define seams which 
heretofore were pref- 
erably left undefined, 
and silk braids of a 
close fine mesh will 
be employed for the 
same purpose in con- 
nection with heavy 
soutache and lace 
ornamental  fasten- 
ings. Wide revers of 
sable or fox will be 
used for the squirrel- 
lined tweed coats, 
and these, being usu- 
ally meant for prac- 
tical warmth, are 
provided with big 
storm collars also 
lined with fur. 
Seoteh tweeds for 
motoring and long 


ABLE, mink, and _ sealskin 
S the three skins which will be 


made up into the costliest coat, 
bolero, and half-dolman forms, while 
muskrat, pony-skin, and mole - dyed 














imitate the ways of the mink and seal- 
skins and appear with cloth or braid 
trimming. Exquisite new jacket forms 
are being made of the mink, a striking 
example, one of the best of which will 


Desicn py Matuitpe Ste; mink or sable 


cloth pe destrian half-fitting cutaway coat with white cloth vest. 


cloaks will also have 
fur in this way about the neck. 


Moleskin and mole-dyed squirrel-skin 
are among the more accessible skins 
for the short mantles, but these will 


be seen on this page. 
Like all other wraps, 
those of fur will, 
wherever feasible, 
have the wide-arm- 
holed sleeve, this be- 
ing ideal for slip- 
ping on over a full 
or wide - shouldered 
waist. 

The narrow silk- 
lined stole of last 
year has entirely 
disappeared from 
this year’s showing. 
Boas, thick, full, al- 
most collars in their 
thickness, have su- 
perseded them. Sil- 
ver, white, and 
brown fox, pointed 
and unpointed, will 
be the furs chiefly 
seen in the boa and 
eollar forms, and 
with them should be 
earried a big, full, 
and flattish muff. 
Many entire skins 
are used in the sable 
collars, from ten to 
fourteen being the 
average size, and 
paws, head, and 
brush are all used. 
Some of the mink 


collars are veritable wraps. One strik- 
ing collar in this fur was carried to 
the waist-line in the back, where it end- 
ed with a centre head, and two side 
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Street suit for mourning; black cloth and crépe with 
beautiful silky black lynx muff and full double boa. 


brushes that hung some nine inches below 
the waist. The ends in the front, finished 
with a full brush and paws, hung quite to 
the knees. A big fluffy muff accompanied 
this collar, which was as marked in its 
way as the jacket form to which your at- 
tention has already been directed. Little 
or no ermine is promised, though in- 
dividuals will doubtless don it here and 
there. 

Fur toques and snug turbans will be 
worn freely for motoring, which means 
that women who don’t motor, but to whom 


they are becoming, will also 
adopt them. Some are given a 
trimming of quills, some an 
animal head, and others rosettes 
of ribbon to harmonize with 
their own shade. Fur trim- 
ming will be used on _ the 
edges of ribbon bows. on regu- 
larly made hats, but it will be 
a mere narrow edge, and not a 
conspicuous use of the fur. 
Toques and Scotch fur-cap 
shapes also are trimmed with 



















Desicn sy Maruicpe Sée for a typical 
muff and stole of sable or mink 
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mink or sable coat 
trimmed with a cut-out design of brown cloth. 


Dusicn sy MatTuitve Se; 


velvet and flowers, similar to the cap 
shown on this page, at the left side 
of which will be seen a typical group- 
ing of such trimming. 

There is a real variety in muff 
shapes, perhaps more so than in many 
years. Astrakan cloth and fur muffs, 
for example, are made with a square 
top and curved lower forms, while 
many of the mink ones are a wide 
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oblong. Where the sable is well 
matched and the muff a trimmed one, 
the shape is usually a narrow oblong, 
with tails hanging below this to a 
depth equal to that of the depth of the 
muff itself. There is fancy for the 
almost square muff, with a head in the 
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Desicn sy MaTuitpe Sie; elderly woman's street 
suit of dark violet cloth with brown fox boa. 


centre at the lower edge, arranged in 
front of a full brush, the leg forming 
a trimming for the muff at the sides. 
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ed in simple gowns, 


simply trimmed, for 
youth with its care- 
free eyes and glow- 
ing cheeks is inde- 
pendent of elabo- 
rate trimmings and 
brilliant colors. 
However, beauty is 
not to be lacking in 
the present season’s 
designs, though 
there are number- 
less pretty garments 
for her especial use 
which 

those 


combine 
utilitarian 
features which 
watchful mothers 
would provide. 
Separate half - fit- 
ting coats, short 
half-pony jackets, 
and long garments, 
loose, wide - shoul- 
dered, with deep 
collars, or with long 
shoulders embroid- 
ered with soutache, 
or with velvet mo- 
tifs or bands, are 
the wraps designed 
for the girl’s use, 
and they are exact- 
ly the style in 
which girls take 
most genuine com- 
fort. The majority 
of them are fur- 
nished with deep 
ornamental but 
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ScHoo.Gie’s utility coat of reversible tweed; 


reverse side showing at collar and edges. 


UNG GIRL 
8 


HERE is a theory that the young 
girl, especially the schoolgirl, is 
best and most becomingly dress- 
simply fitted, and 


capacious pockets. 
and without storm collars, and are to 
be made in every variety of double- 
faced tweed, covert, and broadcloth. 
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They come with 


The little Seotch 
cloak and cap 
shown on this page. 
is a new model for 
the real winter 
weather. 

Serges, tweeds, 
velvets, velveteens, 


and corduroys are 
the materials’ in 
which the earlier 


tailored dress mod- 
els are shown. 
Practically all the 
varieties of pleated 
skirts worn by 
women will be re- 
peated in the styles 
provided for girls, 
though perhaps 
with less fulness 
immediately around 
the foot. The 
proper length for 
girls’ skirts is to 
the shoe-tops for 
girls of from twelve 
to fifteen, and from 
that age to eight- 
een years they are 
to be finished two 
inches from the 
ground. However, 
all rules are elastic 
where growing girls 
are concerned, and 
the length, after all, 
must be determined 
according to the de- 
velopment of the 
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girl. The jumper dress, banished from 
women’s fashions this year, will still 
form part of the girl’s. It is too pretty 
and, above all, too utilitarian to be given 
up before absolutely necessary, for it 
“helps out” wonderfully in providing 
fresh settings for the face, according to 
the waist worn under it. A house gown 
somewhat of this order, designed for a 
college girl’s dress, will be seen on this 
page. It is of tan panama and may be 
worn over a lingerie bodice. A novel 
feature, and one which will be seen in 
connection with wool dresses for girls 
throughout the winter, is the little em- 
broidered linen collars and bands. 

Wide shoulder effects with mandarin 
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MorNINnG Gown of pale tan pan- 
ama; embroidered in colors. 


sleeves and bre- 
telles, any of 
which drape 
girls’ figures 
most advanta- 
geously, are to 
be features of all 
girls’ house 
and party dress- 


r 
SIMPLE HOUSE Gown of any preferred color light-weight material, tucked, and trim- <5. The form 
med with bands of filet lace; filet lace yoke to match followed in the 
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CoLiece Gixt’s Gown of blue serge trimmed with 
black braid and buttons; a smart new model 


blue serge gown, of which an illustra- 
tion will be found on this page, is rep- 
resentative of the best long-shouldered 
effects for girls. The trimmings of 
the gown are black braid and buttons. 
Observe the little groups of fine tucks 
under which all necessary seaming in 
the waist is concealed. They run 
vertically down waist and sleeve, not 
at all diverging at the sleeve-line. 


BAZAR 


This straight - across manner of sha- 
ping the bodice is also followed with 
velvet bands and braid ornaments, es- 
pecially in the full-length coats. 
Round-brimmed bell hats, with cock’s 


SmmPLe sHoRT suit of cheviot trimmed with braid 
and having a narrow cloth vest 


plumes or only with huge bows of 
lustrous ribbon, will be the most fre- 
quently seen forms for young girls’ hats. 








WV ‘inaiviau a certain similarity, treatment of 


the new mantles and wraps for evening and _ rolled 
and day wear, though 
these garments are still 
in a state of develop- 
ment! As the several 
that are illustrated in 
the following pages .ex- 
press the newest points 
in the garments of this 
character recently de- 
signed, I shall here, as 
in one or two other 
instances, describe the 
several illustrations, and 
point out the individual 
features of each. The 
earriage cloak on this 
page, for example, 
which is of rich leather- 
colored cloth fine as 
silk, has entirely in- 
dividual treatment of 
braid down the front, 
which might be repro- 
duced effectively even 
in something less daz- 
zling than the wide 
military gold braid and 
buttons employed in the 
original model; 
but the way 
of arranging is 
the thing to be 
observed here, 
since it exact- 
ly indicates the 
trend of the 
new trimmings 

on garments — 
of this class. 






























ran : Desicn sy Matnicpe Sie; evening or carriage 
[There 18 A cloak of pale blue cloth trimmed with gold braid. 

















































braid on the sleeve, 


individuality, richness, sim- simulated pockets diagonally outlined 
plicity—all are to be found in on the side, and defined by buttons 


imitation buttonholes. 

Again there is that 
little important note 
of black in the satin 
tie! 

The second illustra- 
tion is of an unlined 
crépe or cloth “ res- 
taurant” mantle. It 
is finished at the neck 
with a flat shoulder 
collar which may not 
be brought up about 
the neck. The model 
was of gray crépe 
trimmed heavily with 
soutache over bands 
of silk of the same 
gray tone. These 
wraps, made entirely 
without lining, are 
for the “ American 
Riviera” later, their 
lined duplicates in the 
interim to be worn 
at the theatre and 
dancing parties. , 

A fashionable com- 
bination of colors will 
be found in the sou- 
tached cloak shown on 
page 953. Violet cloth 
and braid are the ma- 
terials employed, the 
soutache being a shade 
darker than the cloth. 
The collar and band 
trimming are of em- 
erald-green velvet. 
There is, too, a cream 
and blue tweed dol- 
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man cloak shown on page 953. This 
will prove one of the most useful of 
the long cloaks! These tweeds are 
sometimes double-faced and, conse- 
quently, self-trimming. The cloak re- 
ferred to is trimmed with blue braid 
and finished with blue tassels. This 
garment also has its touch of black 
satin, as will be seen in the collar and 
cuffs. The development of the dol- 
man from the mandarin sleeve is 
especially traceable in this garment. 
Many Chinese sleeves will still be 
seen in the evening cloaks, and the 
effect of this sleeve form in the 
coats and street wraps is likely to 
be seen for months to come! All 
of. the latter are very wide in the 
shoulders or, to be exact, long. 
Many are provided with storm 
collars; others are finished with 
ties, like that seen in the 
first carriage cloak de- 
scribed; again, there are 
short rolling collars which 
serve a merely ornamental 
purpose, as they may not 
be rolled up about the 
neck. Many of these street 
cloaks will be in plush, 
velvet, or imitation fur, 
with seams defined with 
braid or cloth. Passe- 
menterie fastenings will 
appear more or less gen- 

erally on them. 

All the cloth coats are 
complicated. One or two 
early models appear at first 
glance to be durable gar- 
ments, as, for example, a 
very handsome cloth dress- 
coat which has just been 
shown. There is an under- 
coat of green cloth, elab- 
orately trimmed with loop- 
ed braid a shade darker. 

, This undercoat is a long 
Desicn sy Matuicpe Site for an evening coat; it is of elephant- 


gray cloth or crépe de Chine of a thick quality. and lined, and is cutaway, short in the 
trimmed with wide bias bands of the same and silk embroidery. front and reaching to with- 
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given black satin flaring or 
gauntlet cuffs. The high turn- 
over collar is of black satin, 
while the revers, which are 
attached to the vest portion of 
the undercoat, are of cream 
satin, heavily soutached. A 
cravat of black satin set among 
cream lace is made especially 
to wear with this coat. There 
is a prediction that the coat of 
the middle winter, and there- 
fore the one which conservative 
women will seek for, will be 
long, plain, and sheath-fitting, 
plain or embellished with 
gauntlet cuffs, fancy revers, 
and the high turn-over collar 
similar to that just described; 
or a conventional turn - over 


























Coat of the new striped cream and blue serge; blue 
braid and tassels; black satin collar and cuffs 


in eighteen inches of the dress finish 
in the back. The overcoat ends at the 
shoulder darts, the under garment 
forming a vest and fastening. The 





outer garment, six inches shorter in Desicn spy Maruicpe S#e; smart wrap 
the back than the under form, is given of violet cloth with tucked bands. 

sharp front corners, and flaps free 

from the waist, giving a glimpse of a collar with a small opening. The 
pretty silk lining. The sleeves cor- latter will be worn with a linen col- 


respond with this outer coat, but are lar and tie, the soft Windsor tie. 
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PLEASING fancy designed to 
A alternate with the tailored sepa- 
rate waist is to combine a 
lingerie blouse with the handkerchief 
“jumper” waist. Several designs for 
these pretty “slip-ons,” as their origi- 
nator calls them, are shown herewith. 
Practically any sort of large handker- 
chief—silk, linen, printed cot- 
ton, or winter foulard—may be 
converted into these attractive 
garments by a little study, es- 
pecially those in half Persian 
effects which in the past season 
or two have been seen made up 
in the form of break- 
fast jackets or slips. 
Two of the designs 
shown in these pages, 
the second and third 
in the arrangement 
of the illustrations, 
may be had in pat- 
tern form, as told in 
the regular pages of 
the pattern depart- 
ment. 

Briefly to describe 
the group: the first 
waist employs three 
handkerchiefs — one 
for each side of the 
front, and one for the 
back. That in the back is arranged 
in a graduated stitched box pleat, 
which allows the borders to extend and 
form half-cape draperies on each side. 
The second design requires four hand- 
kerchiefs, each of which is tucked and 
stitched from the shoulder down. The 
front and back portions are joined at 
the shoulder by means of a large entre- 
deux or insertion of Hamburg. Here 


AN EFFECTIVE OVERBLOUSE made of three 
checked and bordered handkerchiefs. 


again the outer edge of each handker- 
chief is made to fall in a cape over the 
arm, the inner edges both back and 
front coming together in the centre to 
form little revers. 

The third design again employs 
three handkerchiefs. It is an especially 
simple one to construct and, at the 
same time, one of 
the most attractive 
of the group. It 
may be made of 
handkerchiefs hav- 
ing écru, white, or 
any colored ground 
with a pronounced 
border; or, of a 
Persian design. 
Again, squares of 
silk bordered with 
velvet ribbon may be 
arranged to simulate 
the handkerchief 
form. The fitting in 
this design, as in 
the others, is all 
done with pleats or 
tucks of various 
widths, the under 
fulness being con- 
cealed by means of 
the stitching. Varia- 
tions may be given 
this, or, indeed, any of the designs, by 
the introduction of lace motifs, tat- 
tings, filet, or embroidery medallions, 
or by embroidery done in floss, twist, or 
ribbon and floss. 

Designs four and five each require 
but three squares. In the first the 
corners mecting in the centre of the 
front are turned in from the neck, 
which gives them a plain-edged V 














HANDKERCHIEF BLOUSES 








Fourk HANDKERCHIEFS with a dotted border com- 
bined in a graceful blouse design. 


opening. In the last design, one of 
the most effective, especially for the 
thin figure, the corners are made into 
conspicuous trimming in front and 
over the shoulders. Draped diagonal- 
ly, the upper corners of the front ’ker- 
chiefs are carried over the shoulder 
and there stitched visibly, like finish- 
ed bretelles, to the back. Four cor- 
ners in the front form first, the outer 
capes, which drape the arm slightly, 
and, second, two meeting-points over 
the bust. The back is arranged in 
two flat box pleats stitched, as are the 
front pleats, and graded from the 
outer shoulder-line to a narrowed 
waist-line. All the designs are com- 
pleted by a stitched belt made prefer- 
ably of a handkerchief border. 

The general idea of these pretty 
“slip-ons” may be adapted to many 
materials during the winter, and so 
provide a dainty waist garniture which 
will convert a last year’s net waist 
into a pretty fancy waist, suitable, 





according to its development, for aft- 
ernoon wear at home, for matinée or 
concert wear; or, according to the 
color and fabric in which the garment 
is made, for simple dinner occasions. 
The third garment shown, for ex- 
ample, might well be made in white 
faille or surah; it might advantageous- 
ly be given a flat border of pale-tinted 
ribbons, and inset medallions of lace; 
or be embroidered in soft silks. A 
“jumper ” so made, worn over a short- 
sleeved lace or net waist, would be 
ideal for young girls’ dinner or the- 
atre wear. The first model illustrated 
would be attractive done in checked 
summer silk, with satin bands, black, 
perhaps, to take the place of regular 
handkerchief borders. 

The accompanying waist designs 
may be made, however, as said above, 
of three or four handkerchiefs, and 
are especially designed for such mate- 
rials. Where thin silk squares are 


? xm) 


THREE SILK HANDKERCHIEFS with colored band 
borders or Chinese crépe squares used for a blouse. 
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A SIMPLE oveRBLousE of polka-dotted handkerchiefs 
or foulard with fancy border 


selected, the revers, to be practical, 
will necessitate the use of other thin 
silk as lining and to give them the 
necessary “body.” No lining will be 
required for the capes which extend 
over and drape the sleeves, since soft- 
ness and even airiness are most de- 
sirable features here; but the front 
revers would be likely to sag where 
thin material is used, unless so stayed. 
In making these “ slip-ons ” up in thin 
silks another point also should be 
borne in mind; all pleats which are 
stitched visibly in the front to form 
a narrow tuck (see Figs. 2 and 3, es- 
pecially) should have the superfluous 
thickness underneath cut out in order 
to obviate a cushiony appearance of 
the outer material. Where heavy 
foulard handkerchiefs are used, how- 
ever (and these come in beautiful rich 
dark silks as well as in light, plain, 
in all tartan designs, and flowered 
forms), facings may be entirely dis- 


pensed with and the entire trimming 
scheme be confined to a clever dis- 
tribution of borders or corner designs. 

The first three designs are also 
feasible and attractive forms for 
young girls’ mourning waists. Either 
heavily hem-stitehed silk handker- 
chiefs may be used without trimming, 
or squares of armure, henrietta cloth, 
or veiling may be used, with narrow 
or wide border of crépe or of thin 
dull silk bands, when the time for 
lighter mourning will admit of this. 
In heavy mourning the sleeves and 
underwaist to be worn with such a 
“jumper” necessarily would be of 


crépe; in second mourning, net, Chi- 
nese ecrépe, or dull silk may be sub- 
For still lighter mourning 
black - bordered 


stituted. 


requirements white 





A MORE FLABORATE pesIGN for a blouse with em- 
broidery in the handkerchief corners. 


squares, or white-bordered black ones, 
with inset medallions of black or 
white lace, are also practicable. 
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HERE is something anterior to 
and 
dresses at home 


the cutting 


but not always a successful, form of 


economy); a 
the remodelling of last 
year’s gowns, and to 
the study of the care 
of clothing, important 
though all these may 


be. It has to do with 
the practical under- 
standing of economy 
itself. It is a matter 
of the head rather 
than of the hand. In 
its relation to dress 


economy it isn’t skimp- 
ing material; it 
isn’t making this or 
that old thing do; nor 
is it living in bargain- 
bought shoddies_ or 
misfits and made-over 
things, and 


on 


being 
more or less apologetic 
for appearance 
and inwardly saddened 
over it, even while 
bending in a spirit of 
resignation under the 
weight of work which 
certain economical 
sewing methods often 
involve. 


sO 


. 
ones 


in dress- 
ing, primarily, is 
prudence. It is alert, 
prudent buying, and 


Economy 


careful planning, both 


of which presuppose 
an acquaintance with 


eurrent dress forms 


and current prices of suit of tweed with shoulder dart. 


something anterior to 


making of 
(an accepted, 


ADVANCE TAILOR MODE! 


dress 





for a walking 


materials. 


This acquaintance 


is an essential to economical dressing, 
whether the economy to be practised 
is one of calicoes or of silk. 
essary that the woman who must be 


It is nec- 


economical inform 
herself as to what is 
to be had, how it is 
to be used after she 
has purchased it, and 
even how a given gar- 
ment is to be put on 
once it becomes hers. 
To be microscopically 
sparing in purchasing, 
so that not a super- 
fluous inch of material 
is allowed for, or so 
saving that a dress 
which ought to have 
been worn out in a 
year shall hang in her 
eloset unworn for 
years, is not economic- 
al, but extravagant. 
This sort of wasteful- 
ness regularly prac- 
tised will bankrupt a 
woman of her style 
and personal attrac- 
tions in a few short 
years, 

One of the most 
professedly economical 
women I know is a 
sad example of this! 
Those who are unac- 
quainted with the 
process by which she 
has arrived at her 
present dowdiness 
speak of her as “a 
hopeless frump,” hav- 
ing no taste in dress; 
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DovsLe PEPLUM VISITING CosTUME of mauve pan- 
ama cloth with soutache and button trimming 


whereas, in fact, her closets are cram- 
med with dresses which, in their day, 
represented the very best of taste and 
style! Now, their day being a bygone 
one, they are “out” in both cut and 
material. Many might be remodelled, 
but their owner’s economy dreads 
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“cutting into” and “ruining” the 
good materials! In the mean time the 
dresses, as they hang there, are of no 
use to her. The fact that she has 
them, however, makes her feel wofully 
extravagant at the mere thought of 
buying others, and this feeling has 
been deepening ever since she began 
to cultivate her particular form of 
economy. Having so many dresses, 
she has few needs, she says, so that 
fashion does not interest her; hence 
she does not study it, and when, as 
the feminine in her occasionally com- 
pels her to do, she buys, she compro- 
mises on a “bargain”! The woman 
who is under the dominion of this 
supposed economy is not equipped to 
know a bargain; but she does not know 
that fact, either, hence her bargain is 
usually a shockingly bad one! No one 
ever gets a genuine bargain who is not 
an experienced buyer with an educated 
sense of selection! 

Many women adopt sparing habits in 
dress where no necessity urges it. 
They do not realize that they cannot 
form them without paying a high price 
for indulging them; that they will 
grow old early, because their appear- 
ance will lack the air of enterprise 
which careful, up-to-date dress always 
stamps upon those who practise it. It 
is because a larger percentage of 
American women are more carefully 
studying the real economy of dress that 
growing old gracefully and prettily has 
become characteristic of our women. 
The clinging to old wearing-apparel, 
the remodelling of it season after sea- 
son, is as dulling to the mind as the 
continual serving of one meat is to 
the palate. It takes away all zest. 
Moreover, when old things are pieced 
out again with costly trimmings, a 
form of economy followed by some 
women who repeatedly remodel silk 
dresses long past their prime, adding 
high - priced materials to them “to 
freshen them up,” their economy as- 
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ECONOMICAL 


DRESSING 











sumes a sort of saving-at-the-spigot- 
and-wasting-at-the-bunghole character. 
I have in mind a kinswoman whose 
economies, before I knew them, were 
preached at me so frequently as to 
make me quite afraid of her! Among 
other awe-inspiring tales afloat in the 
family was one of 
a remarkable hat 
which she had worn 
for five successive 
years! This was told 
to me to point a 
moral, for I had just 
been summing up a 
list of expenditures 
for the year in which 
were included four 
modest hats! I was 
solemnly informed 
that, despite the five 
years’ service her hat 
had Cousin 
L——’s headgear al- 
ways appeared fault- 
less! One day I 
met her in a heart- 
to-heart talk, told 
her all I had heard 
of her economy, and 
humbly asked her 
how she did _ it! 
She accommodating- 
ly showed me the 
hat. It was incon- 
trovertibly an _  in- 
dividual affair, un- 
like any I could re- 
eall of that or of 
any other recent sea- 
son; and it was in- - 
dubitably rich and 
commanding of re- 
spect. Its brim was 
of lace, a wonder of 
appliqué. Like the 
old laces of Italy, it 
had taken years to 
accomplish it; and 
draping it were sev- 


seen, 





eral plumes, not one of which could 
have been purchased for less than 
twenty-five dollars! That sum had 
quite covered the cost of my four hats! 
I stood dumb in that hat’s august 
presence! This convinced my cousin 
of the impression she had made, and 


House Gown of any preferred color voile trimmed with silk braid to match, 
with little passementerie motifs at ends of braid; yoke and cuffs of tucked 
mousseline and Cluny lace in circle form. 
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Scnooiere’s Frock of mixed wool with black satin 
best plan is to use such a frock over a washable guimpe. 


led her to explain her system of 
economy ! 
“You see,” she said, innocently, 


“the original was a French hat, and 
I wanted to keep the general style of 
it; so I’ve saved the frame and used it 
over and over again. Of course I re- 
cover it from time to time. I use vel- 
vet or something like that in the win- 
ter, and any old piece of lace I happen 
to have in the summer! Then I get a 
few feathers, knock the brim up a 


little here and 
there, and the 
thing’s done!” I 
felt that I under- 
stood now. 

This sort of 
economy belongs 
to the same cate- 
gory as that pro- 
vincial form 
which once led 
women of more 
ingenuity than 
commercial 
knowledge to 
make armchairs 
out of barrels at 
a cost for cover- 
ing, filling, ete., 
far in excess of 
the of a 
well-made, plain, 
and hygienic 
chair! The evo- 
lution of the 
American wom- 
an has earried 
her beyond this 
crude concept of 
economy, and I 
am not going to 
recommend, 
therefore, at the 
beginning of this 
autumn series of 
in 


cost 


lessons 
nomical 
ing, the placing 
of twenty-five-dollar plumes on old 
needle - pierced straw frames, even 
though they be Parisian, or even the 
recovering of them with velvet, when 
a new, up-to-date velvet hat form or 
a pleasing and stylish felt one may 
be purchased at the cost of a few 
dollars. 

No! I would rather at this mo- 
ment spur the woman who has real 
need for real economy to beginning 
her winter with a system of discard- 


eco- 
bands on the blouse; the 
dress- 
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LESSONS IN ECONOMICAL DRESSING 
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ing! If instead 
of casting about 
among her old 
things to see how 
this or that one 
can be made “ to 
do,” which per- 
haps she has al- 
ready made “do” 


too long, I < 
could persuade ‘~ 
her to give away 5 
the oldest; to Ay) 
throw away what AY 


her reason tells 
her is not worth yf 
while; then, if I 
might persuade 
her to screw her 
courage to the 
sticking - point 
and get absolute- % 
ly new things, Q 
that, indeed, in Z 

a great many 4 

more cases than 
at first may seem 
possible, would 
be giving a real 
lesson in 


eco- 
nomical dress- 
ing! 

And then I 


would counsel 
her to study 
thoughtfully the 
fashion pages of 
this number of 
the Bazar, and I mean study and not 
casually glance at them. Armed with 
the information she would thus obtain, 
she could searcely go wrong in select- 
ing the rejuvenating things she has 
gained courage to think of! She 
would choose as a fundamental ¢cos- 
tume a tailor suit as being most gen- 
erally useful, because the newest of 
these are destined for at least six 
months’ favor and a full year of re- 
spectability. The economical woman 


Buus serGe FRocK with surplice crossed front with velvet straps; the design is 
suitable for school use or in lighter material for afternoon wear. 


must always look ahead in this par- 
ticular when selecting a tailor suit. 


Just now she should be somewhat 
wary of the pretty, fancy - sleeved 
forms, hecause, having already en- 


joyed a long popularity, they have 
passed the zenith of it and must pres- 
ently disappear. The discriminating 
woman would purchase also two or 
three trim hats to wear with this cos- 
tume; collars, ties, and waistcoats; and 
heavy walking gloves to match. 
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Couse and ure 


By RevSamuel MeCombpe Oe 


This article is especially interesting as the first official report of a widely discussed and novel 


departure in chureh-work. 


The Rev. Dr. Worcester, of Emmanuel Episcopal Church, Boston, 


and his assistant, the Rev. Dr. MeComb, opened to the public last autumn a series of in- 
formal lectures on Mental Therapeutics, for the benefit of those who were ill in soul and body. 
The lectures were delivered in the parlors of the church and were followed by informal discus 


sions and personal interviews with the clergymen. 


Men and women of all denominations came. 


They listened, read, and worked for self-help along the lines suggested to them, and were greatly 


benefited. 


EURASTHENIA, or, as it is popularly 
called, “nerve prostration,” is the dis- 
ease of the age, and while by no means 

confined to women, it is among them that the 
vast majority of its victims are found. Of 
the hundreds that have passed through “ The 
Class for the Moral Treatment of Nervous 
Disorders,” conducted in connection with 
one of the Boston churches during the past 
nine months, it is no exaggeration to say that 
seventy per cent. were women. The reasons 
for this are fairly obvious. In the first place 
woman’s nervous organization is finer and 
more delicate than man’s: the keen edge of 
a razor is more easily turned than the blunt 
iron of an axe. Then, again, woman lives 
much more in the region of the affections 
and the emotions than does man, and it is 
through these avenues that the stresses and 
strains of life find Now, the 
emotional factor in nervous weakness is very 
prominent. 


easy access. 
Finally, the growing complexity 
of social life tells severely upon the weaker 
sex. Worry arising from family cares and 
anxieties, the excessive demands of society, 
the strain of social ambition, the craving for 
money and higher place, and, generally, the 
wear and tear of the highly complicated 
civilization—these exhaust woman’s power of 
resistance and she goes under. 

The symptoms of nerve-weakness are mani- 
fold. Instead of any abstract discussion, let 
me take a few concrete illustrations from 
my note-book. Here, for example, is a wom- 
an of mature age who has been very rervous 
for several years. Domestic trials have 
preyed upon her mind. Worse than these 
was the treachery of a friend whom she dear- 
ly loved. Her mind was deeply affected; an 
uncontrollable muscular twitching of the face 


More than seventy per cent. of the patients were women.—Tue Epitor. 


was one of the physical results. There have 
moments when the brain seemed 
merged in a tide of misery and worry, and 
the heart weighted with intolerable despair. 
Here is another who complains of moral 
apathy; she loves neither her husband nor 
her children and takes but little interest in 
the affairs of the social set to which she be- 
longs. Religion, which at one time was the 
stay of her soul, is now a burden and a weari- 
ness. She bewails and laments her condi- 
tion and often weeps sealding tears of re- 
morse. A third woman complains of bad in- 
digestion, of being easily upset by trifling 
annoyances, of taking things hard, of a con- 
stant sense of fatigue, of pains in the spine 
and at the base of the brain, of poor and 
broken sleep. A fourth 
treme emotionalism, 


been sub- 


is a victim of ex- 
the slightest 
provocation, is unable to make up her mind 
even to buy this and not that piece of rib- 
bon in a store, feels her existence to be with- 
out any adequate or worthy reason, is utter- 
ly without the joy of living. Still another 
has strange, abnormal feelings, such as a 
sense of the unreality of time accompanied 
by profound depression and a firm conviction 
that she will never get well. Another patient 
is the victim of melancholy, believing that 
she has committed “the unpardonable sin,” 
that God has forsaken her, that there is no 
hope for her in this world or in any other. 
Overscrupulosity of conscience has made her 
morbid, and wrong religious teaching has 
too often intensified rather than relieved the 
mischief. Another, and the last in this list, 
is typical of many. She is lonely; her lot 
is east in an unecongenial environment. 
Without money or social station she has no 
means of cultivating friendships. 


eries on 


Her cir- 





NERVOUSNESS IN 
cumstances have induced a_ well - defined 
phobia—the fear of being alone. Her life is 
miserable; she is tempted to commit suicide. 

Such are a few instances selected hap- 
hazard, and doubtless some of my readers 
will them a reflection of their own 
condition. Now of the fundamental 
ideas of modern psychology is the mutual 
influence of mind and body springing out of 
their profound uhity. Everybody admits the 
influence of body over mind; it is too pal- 
pable a fact to be denied. But it is equally 
true—and it is this truth that lies at the 
root of all modern mental healing ecults— 
that mental states aifect bodily processes. 
“ There is no sort of consciousness whatever,” 
says Professor James, “be it sensation, feel- 
ing, or idea, which does not directly and of 
itself tend to discharge into some motor ef- 
fect. The motor effect need not always be 
an outward 
only an 


see in 


one 


stroke of behavior. It may be 
alteration of the heart-beats or 
breathing, or a modification in the distribu- 
tion of the blood, such as blushing or turn- 
ing pale; or else a secretion of tears or what 
not. Conscious processes must pass over into 
motion open or concealed.” Take the con- 
sciousness of fear, for example. It has been 
known to produce insanity, paralysis, jaun- 
dice, neuralgia, erysipelas, sudden decay of 
the teeth, eezema, and even death. A woman 
has a sudden fit of anger produced by some 
sharp argument with her husband, her child, 
or her servant. She loses control of herself, 
and in her hysteria sinks helpless to the 
ground. At she imagines herself 
stricken with paralysis, and if that fear is 
not speedily dislodged paralyzed she will re- 
main, it may be, for months. Now, it-seems 
logical to say that if one state of mind can 
create disease, another state of mind can ex- 
pel disease and restore health. 

What, then, is the remedy for nervousness, 
whether it takes the form 
headache, or an outburst 
hypochondriacal fear, or a 
is seen in stage-fright, or 
ritability of temper, or a 


once 


of a neuralgic 
of hysteria, or a 
fixed idea such as 
a tendency to ir- 
proneness to mel- 
ancholy and depression of spirits? Let me 
say at once that the best medical science of 
our time knows of no drug for such troubles 
as these. For here the psychical factor is 
primary, and the physical factor is second- 
ary. 


Now, for psychical ills we must employ 
psychical remedies. 


And the sovereign reme- 
dies are suggestion and moral reeducation. 


WOMEN—ITS CAUSE 


AND CURE 963 

The theory on which the suggestive prin- 
ciple is based is that of the subconscious 
activity of mind. Mind and consciousness 
ure not synonymous terms. Mind has two 
aspects or, so to say, sections in closest re- 
lation to each other, variously called by 
psychologists “objective and _ subjective,” 
“supraliminal and subliminal”; or, as the 
better terminology has it, “conscious” and 
“subconscious.” What is meant is that our 
ordinary every-day consciousness is not the 
whole nor even the most significant part of 
mind, but is in connection with a larger area, 
the extent of which no man can measure. It 
is this larger area of the subconscious that 
is the home of everything that is latent, the 
secret source of loves and hatreds, of habits 
and prejudices, the abode of lapsed memories, 
of stored-up impressions received in earliest 
childhood. It is here, too, that we are to find 
the seat of all functional nervous troubles. 
As Dr. Waldstein well says: “ The hopes and 
fears of the hysterical and neurasthenic in- 
dividual, his thoughts and actions, are in ac- 
curate relation to the characteristics of the 
subconscious part of his mind.” Suggestion, 
then, is direct appeal to the subconscious 
element of one’s nature. And the appeal, 
whether made by another or by oneself, con- 
sists in the formulation and repetition of 
the thought that contradicts the morbid or 
unearthly state of consciousness. Gradually 
—so we must conceive the process—the un- 
healthy strata of consciousness mingle with 
and are lost in the healthy. Take an illus- 
tration. Let me suppose that you are the 
victim of some unreasonable dread, such as 
that of going into a street-car or into a crowd 
—a very common malady, though it sounds 
absurd to say so. You are perfectly aware of 
the folly of the fear; yet no direct pressure of 
the will has availed to dislodge it. The rea- 
son is because the will draws its power from 
the conscious self, whereas this miserable 
dread has the seat of its strength in the sub- 
conscious; and in your ease the subconscious 
—that is, the emotional and the imaginative 
—has gained the upper hand. Abandon, then, 
direct efforts of willing not to fear. Choose 
a time when the brain is most receptive, and 
that is generally when you feel an inclina- 
tion to sleep. Then calmly formulate in 
your mind some such proposition as this: 
“This fear is unreasonable. It has no real 
reason for its existence. Therefore, I ought 
to be free from it. I shall awake with a clear 
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conscience, master of myself, and able to go 
where I please in perfect peace.” If the fear 
is not the growth of years and deeply rooted 
in the mental life it will yield to persistent 
and systematic auto-suggestion. The same 
remark is applicable to allied neurotic ail- 
ments. In extreme cases it may be necessary 
to resort to hypnotic treatment, which should 
always be administered by a skilled medical 
expert. 

Valuable as is suggestion, it is second in 
importance to moral reeducation. After all, 
one of the main roots of neurasthenic 
misery is a moral one—egotism. The suf- 
ferer thinks too much about herself. She 
interprets the universe in terms of friendli- 
ness or hostility to her own petty interests. 
She broods over real or fancied ills; she be- 
comes morbid or melancholy; or she is the 
plaything of a hypersensitive conscience, 
magnifying varied offences, the mere crudi- 
ties, it may be, of an unripened experience, 
into flagrant crimes against God and man. 
She her time in dark and sombre 
reveries, unable to do anything, a burden to 
herself and her friends. Well is it for such 
a sufferer if she fall into the hands of a 
physician who is also a moralist and a psy- 
chologist. He will, by persuasion and sound 
instruction, seek to change the centre of 
gravity in her inner life; he will warn her 
against the power of attention and intro- 
spection to originate and to develop states; 
he will stir her latent interest and rouse her 
dormant energies and capacities, in order to 
make an end of fruitless inactivity, and fill 
her days with peace and contentment. The 
“nervous” woman needs, above all things, 
a mental and moral reeducation. She needs 
to be taught how to keep a healthy idea in 
the focus of consciousness, and how to keep 
unhealthy and morbid ideas on the outskirts 
of her mind. Her emotional nature requires 
discipline. 

Fear, worry, and anger form a demoniacal 


passes 
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trinity which run riot in the soul of the 
neurotic. They exhaust the mental and 
moral life, represent so much nervous energy 
gone to waste. These emotions must be 
driven out and supplanted by other emotions 
of an uplifting, health-giving, rejuvenating 
character. 

We all know that woman is more prone 
than man to indulge in emotions as a kind 
of luxury. She pays a high price for the 
pleasure. Nothing is more debilitating to 
the moral nature than to shed tears of sym- 
pathy over the imaginary woes pictured on 
the stage or by the novelist and, at the same 
time, extend no helping hand to the needy, 
the outcast, or the oppressed, send no word 
of pity to the grief-stricken and despairing. 
And here let me say that while one type 
of woman is stirred to feeling in the theatre, 
another indulges a cheap emotionalism in 
church. A weak, sentimental, unpractical 
religion is a potent factor in the nerve 
troubles of women. Generally, the home 
where such religion bears sway is gloomy and 
depressing; without any healthy outlet it be- 
comes sour, crabbed, and fanatical. On the 


other hand, nobody can call into question the 
hygienic value of true Christianity—Chris- 


tianity as its Founder lived and taught it. 
For faith in God and in the infinite and ideal 
significance of life has power to reconstruct 
character, to open new windows in the soul. 
And the vital breath of religion is prayer. 
How the law of prayer operates we may not 
fully know; but this, at least, we can see: 
in prayer the inner consciousness is opened to 
the absorption of spiritual energy by which, 
as the highest philosophy assures us, the 
universe is sustained. Thereby character and 
life are purified and strengthened, and the 
nervous system is gradually restored to tone 
and rhythm. Prayer and work are the two 
pillars on which a healthy religious life is 
built. And health of soul makes for health 
of body. 
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ANNIE STEGER WINSTON 


ILLUS TRATED BY 
TROY & MARGARET WEST KINNEY 








HE bride’s right shoe pinched 
intolerably, and her head 
ached, and her muscles pined 
for relaxation. The country- 
made gray travelling dress, 
pulled down too tightly in the 
back, forbade her comfortable middle - aged 
semi-stoop, and compelled an unnatural erect- 
ness. To sit up straight all day in new 
clothes, to smile perpetually, to wear one’s 
self out sight-seeing, to eat unwholesome 
holiday things at strange and irregular hours 
—this, she told herself, was enough to make 
anybody feel cross and wretched. But in her 
heart she knew that her trouble lay deeper. 

They had finished the luncheon for which 
they had returned to the hotel, and loitered 
now in one of the ornate reception-rooms; in 
which, as in the rest of the establishment, she 
had already praised everything until she had 
begun to hate everything—mirrors, rugs, pic- 
tures, furniture—accessories all, she dimly 
felt, in the prolonged torture of forced con- 
versation. Oh, to be silent, sullen, solitary! 
But ready prepared with his eternal 
quiescent smile, he was hanging, as it were, 
upon her lips. If he just wouldn’t be so 
polite, so deferential, so eager to agree with 
her on every possible and impossible point— 
in a word, so absolutely and determinedly the 
groom! : 

In the full merciless afternoon light she 
looked at him, in his unbecoming, insistently 
new suit—bridal in every hard line and 
crease, as bridal as the gallantry which would 





ac- 





not suffer her to speak without instant, un- 
reasoning assent, or to step across a straw in 
her path without the assistance of his hand 
elevating her elbow—and noted with resent- 
ment the depth of the crow’s-feet around his 
pale blue eyes, the deep lines in his brow, 
the thinness of the grizzled hair about his 
temples; above all, the unvarying vague smile 
creasing his meagre cheeks, betokening the 
joyfulness of the occasion, and compelling 
something of response in kind from her. 

Furtively she looked at him. But it was 
of the room she spoke. “Things look so 
different in a real good light,” she said. 
“ Just see those scratches on that table, and 
how the furniture is beginning to fade.” 

He assented warmly; and listlessly she let 
the subject drop. How tiresome it was for 
him to be always agreeing, and how uninter- 
esting he was! 

Somehow the kind neighbor, the valued 
friend, in his new réle of bridegroom irritated 
her to an extent at which, in the depth of her 
good womanly heart,she marvelled. He fretted 
her as one would be fretted in fever by stale, 
choking, preposterously, unappealing cake— 
when all one’s soul was crying out for water. 

She wouldn’t go out any more that day, 
she told him; her head ached; but he must. 
No—positively he must not stay with her. 
She preferred, she preferred that he should 
go. And with his usual docility he yielded— 
with manifest scruples. 

And so an hour or two she would have for 
her own! The very sanctuary of her mind 
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seemed not free from invasion when he was 
by. But now—what was to hinder her sound- 
ing the depths of that pain to which her secret 
diseontents and irritations had been but as 
the surface bubbles of a great sea? 

“Oh, Jim, Jim, Jim, Jim!” she sobbed. 


“How could I—ecould I—” 


SHE ALWAYS WAS PRETTY TO ME,” HE SAID, 


The sense of loss, even in the first hour of 
loss, had searcely been so keen, the yearning 
for him hardly so intolerable. But how 
blessed a thing were tears after the strain 
of smiles, how sweet the freedom from that 
harassing presence! 

“He’s good, he’s kind, he’s well off and 





THE 


looked up to; there aren’t any children to 
make trouble, and I was all alone. It did 
seem like it was the right thing to do. But 
oh, Jim, Jim, Jim!” she said—* to think of 
him in your place!” 

She did not know that she had cried her- 
self to sleep, like a miserable child, until she 
opened her eyes and saw her husband sitting 
by the window in the clear pallor succeeding 
sunset—his head resting upon his hand. 

With the placidity of sleep yet upon her 
she looked at him without word or movement 
to show that she was awake, her heart vague- 
ly smiting her—he seemed so old, so tired, so 
unaccountably bowed and shrunken. 

“So you’ve come back?” she said, with 
whatever of sprightliness and suggestion of 
welcome she could infuse into her tone. 

With a start he turned, obviously trying to 
summon his accustomed smile. “I came back 
an hour ago—maybe two hours,” he said. 
He looked at his watch. “ Nearer three,” he 
amended. “I ought to have known by the 
sun. But I wasn’t noticing.” 

“T hope resting—like I’ve 
been,” she said. “Sight-seeing is mighty 
nice, but too much of it at a time don’t suit 
settled people like us.” 

“No, it don’t,” he agreed. 


you’ve been 


“T didn’t think 


I'd do any more of it to-day, except what you 
could do riding up and down on the street- 


ears. After all, New York is a bigger sight 
than anything in it.” 

“That was a good idea,” she said—* just to 
ride up and down on the cars. You didn’t 
get out at all?” 

To her languid wonder a deep red mounted 
to the very line of his thin hair. “ I—I 
didn’t intend to,” he stammered, “but -we 
were passing a place where they make tomb- 
stones—” 

She broke into a laugh, the spontaneity 
of which surprised herself. “Were you 
thinking of getting one for yourself—or me? 
she queried. And then she crimsoned in sud- 
den comprehension. 

An awkward silence fell upon them—which 
she seemed as powerless to break as he, who 
made no pretensions to the gift of ready 
speech. And, indeed, it was he who ended it. 

“T would like to get a better one for my 
—for Maria,” he said. 

He turned his tense face toward her, with 
a curious mingling of apology, appeal, wist- 
fulness, .and something which 
doggedness. 


savored of 
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“She was a good woman,” he said. 

“So people say,” she answered, vaguely. 

She struggled from the bog of speechless- 
ness into which they had again sunk by aid 
of the first straw which presented itself. 

“Did you find anything that suited you?” 
she inquired. “If you didn’t and you’d like 
for me to go along with you and help you to 
pick out one—” 

He shook his head. 
bother you about it.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be bother—it would be inter- 
esting,” she urged, sensible of missing the 
note she intended. 


“T didn’t mean to 


Even before he spoke there was repudiation 
of her suggestion so instinctive and complete 
in the slight contractile movement of his 
shoulders that she reddened with a feeling of 
rebuke. 

“No, I thank you,” he said, with finality. 
“But you must see the stores,” he added, 
after a moment—“ and buy some little things 
to take back with you.” 

The uncomfortable blood mantled again in 
her comely middle-aged face. “I haven’t the 
craze about shopping some people have,” she 
said. “I never did care about buying things 
just to be buying.” 

“Of course not,” he said, mechanically. 

He did not see her chagrin, it was evident, 
or really note her attempted demurrer to his 
misunderstanding. For the time unmis- 
takably his thoughts were not upon her. She 
had longed, during the past week, for some 
such interval in his unremitting attention— 
so, she would say to herself, that she might 
call her soul her own! The wall of ab- 
straction beyond which he had withdrawn left 
her free and ‘solitary. And they sat in si- 
lence while the twilight fell, he seeming to 
sean the street scene below, she with a 
yesterday’s newspaper outspread upon her 
lap. 

With something of a guilty start he re- 
covered himself at last. “Let me turn on the 
light so that you ean see,” he said, rising 
with the stiffness of overwearied muscles and 
the hurry of assiduity. 

“Don’t the dark come on soon?” she said, 
to say something. “I always feel when No- 
vember begins that I’m going into a long 
gloomy tunnel—with nothing beyond it. It 
sort o’ seems that everything is over and 
done with—” 

His assent was obviously more than formal. 
“But,” he said, lamely, “it ain’t really so. 
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And—and it won’t do for me to abuse No- 
vember,” he added—* after what it’s brought !” 
She flushed a little at the somewhat gal- 
vanie gallantry. “ Don’t bother about saying 
things like that,” she said. 
He stared at her in a 
banished words. 

“T know,” she said, “that you don’t really 
feel like saying them.” 

He opened his mouth—and shut it. 
no talent for deception. 

His distress awoke in her an obscure spasm 
of amusement which sought no vent in smiles 
nor disturbed her essential gravity. 

“ How long has it been,” she asked, without 
preamble, “since she died?” 

An overcome reluctance spoke in the tone 
“Ten years—next April.” 

The very pause which followed held the 
theme in suspension before them—to his dis- 
taste, as was evident in a certain restlessness 
of movement. But conversationally he was 
always helpless. ’ 

“Ten years is right long to wait,” she com- 
mented. “I suppose you didn’t really intend 
to marry at all?” 

“No,” he answered. 

Unmistakably the fatuously proper thing to 


blankness which 


He had 


of his response. 
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say rose nebulously before his mind and was 
dismissed—in view, perhaps, of her prohibi- 
tion; dismissed with symptoms of relief. 

“No,” he said, again. 

“T reckon it was with you like it was with 
me,” she said. “You just did what seemed 
right when the time came. It looked like a 
pity for you to be all alone in your house, 
and for me to be all alone, or the same as 
alone, in mine, when we might be sitting by 
the same fire and helping each other out.” 

He murmured inarticulate assent. 

“You were always helping me out, anyway,” 
she continued—* about what to do with the 
little I had to live on—and everything else— 
from planting my garden to getting up my 
well-bucket when it dropped to the bottom. 
There wasn’t much I could do for you, but—” 

“Tt’s been a great thing for me,” he said, 
“to have you to sit with after supper and—” 

“A long evening with nobody to talk to 
is mighty lonesome,” she agreed. 

“It was a sober-sided courtship—if you can 
eall it a courtship—wasn’t it?’ she said, 
breaking the long pause. 

He assented, manifestly casting about for 
some form of apology. “ You know I never 
was much of a hand at talking,” he stumbled. 


1 
| 











“YOU WERE ALWAYS HELPING 


ME OUT, ANYWAY,” SHE SAID. 
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SHE PUT HER HAND UPON 

“T don’t see that you can’t say everything 
you want to say,” she rejoined. “And what 
a person don’t want to say isn’t worth saying. 
Don’t think I wasn’t satisfied,” she went on. 
“TDidn’t I say Yes, when if anybody had told 
me, when Jim died—” 

Two large sudden tears coursed down her 
cheeks. She wiped them away. 

“Don’t old times come back to you some- 
times?” she said, parenthetically. “’T was 
like I wanted it to be,” she hurried on, “ the 
only way for it to be, with two people like you 
and me—having what we have to remember— 
though I didn’t know then what I do now 
about what she was to you—” 

He looked past her, a great wistfulness 
upon his face. “She was a good woman,” he 
said. 

“ And I reckon she was pretty,” she said, 
“when she was young?” 

He waited to command his voice. “ She 
always was pretty—to me,” he answered. 


HIS KNEE, 


AND HE LAID HIS OWN ON IT. 


Desire to change the subject clearly strug- 
gled within him with impulse to continue it. 

“She was as pretty as a picture,” he said 
—“white and pink and slim in the waist, 
and with dimples in her cheeks when she 
Jaughed. People who just saw her after her 
health broke down didn’t know what she was. 
It was her lungs. I wonder, sometimes, if 
I’d taken her to Florida or Arizona or some- 
where, whether she mightn’t have fought it 
off. But the doctor didn’t tell me. Maybe 
they didn’t think so much of those things in 
those days, or he might have thought I was 
too poor, and it wasn’t any use. I was poor 
in those days—she never was anything but 
poor all the time she was married to me— 
but I’d have got the money somehow, if I’d 
had to sell the roof over my head and the 
coat off my back, and live on bread and water 
the rest of my life. I don’t know why I 
didn’t think of it myself, unless it was that 
she always made so light of being sick that 
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1 just couldn’t realize— God knows it 
wasn’t that I grudged her anything—” 

She averted her eyes from the pang upon 
“You can’t realize—some things,” 
she said. “It seems like they couldn’t hap- 
pen. "T'was that way about Jim. I never 
dreamed that he’d be the one. I used to laugh 
at him about how quick he’d marry after I 


his face. 


died, and try to make him promise me not 
to do it— But he never did,” she added, 
hurriedly. 

He ruminated. “I reckon I would have 


said, “if my wife had ever 
asked me. I never denied her anything that 
I know of, and that wouldn’t have been a 
thing I would have stuck at.” 

“But you never were a tease like Jim,” 
she said. “ There never was any better hus- 
band than he was, but it wasn’t in him not to 
It wouldn’t have been Jim if he hadn’t 
—twould have been like bread without any 
salt. But nobody would have been any slower 
than he’d have been to put anybody in my 
place—” 

Their met, and wandered 
acute embarrassment. 

“ Not,” quickly, “ that 
would have been putting anybody in 
place—if he had married again. “Twouldn’t 
have that he’d forgotten me; ’twould 
just have been doing the best he could, with 
me gone. And ’twouldn’t have done me any 
good, when I was happy heaven, look 
down and see him lonesome and uncomfort- 
able—” 


Ile passed his hand across his furrowed 


promised,” he 


tease. 


eyes apart in 


it really 
my 


she said, 


been 
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brow. “I reckon we look at most things dif- 
ferently,” he said, “when we get up there.” 

“We know then,” she said, “ how to make 
allowances. Jim would have promised as soon 
as anybody,” she resumed, “if there’d been 
any use in promising. But it was a silly 
thing for me to ask. He was just as tender- 
hearted as a woman—and tenderer-hearted. 
There wasn’t a thing in this world he 
wouldn’t do for you if he loved you—” 

“Twas just that way with my wife,” he 
said. “To the very last, almost, 
to be waiting on me, and—” 

He could not go on for a while. 

“T don’t know what she saw in me,” he 
said, with a poor attempt at a smile. 

“ Love,” she said, “is something you can’t 
explain.” 

The unflattering implication of her words 
occurred to her, but not, apparently, to him. 


she wanted 


Or he did not care—absorbed in other 
thoughts. 
Busied with separate memories, they sat 


silent, and yet not, as heretofore, apart. An 
indefinable domesticity of air had taken the 
place of formality and constraint. Almost 
one might have fancied, to see their faces, 
that into the cold electric glare had crept 
something of the glow of firelight—they had 
so softened and brightened with the falling of 
balm upon aching loyalties. 

“Some things don’t come in life but once,” 
she said at last. She put her hand upon 
his knee, and he laid his own upon it. “ But, 
thank God,” she added, “ happiness isn’t one 
of them!” 
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AN—the masculine, not the human— 

appealed very little to my imagination 
made my way homeward that 
murky March afternoon. In his capacity of 
employer he had feloniously deprived me of 
twelve dollars and a half, the purchasing power 
of which was trebled—quadrupled—by grieved 
and greedy fancy. As builder he had built 
me a chimney upon a foundation of shifting 
sand. As lawyer, consulted concerning these 
wrongs, he had unflatteringly intimated a 
strong conviction that I had a good deal to 
learn business. In the réle of the 
cook’s deserting husband he had reappeared 
upon the scene of action at the exact moment 
to spoil an omelette soufflé with which I in- 
tended to regale a luncheon-party. And what 
he seemed to me in his character of traveller 
by the Subway, ladylike limitations of lan- 
guage prevent me from recording. 

Letting myself into my apartment with a 
latch-key, the unshared possession of which 
seemed to me at that moment entirely a 
blessing, I found my dear sister Maida sit- 
ting, pensive, before the fire, an empty tea- 
cup upon the arm of her chair, a magazine 
fallen limply in her lap. She greeted me with 
an air of gentle, heart-searching melancholy 
which did not attune happily with my mood 
of irritability. Svenga, bringing hot muffins, 
bore also the word from the kitchen that 
“ Nora’s feelin’ very bad about havin’ to ap- 
pear against him; she says that after all he’s 
her husband, though she ain’t seen him for 
five years, an’ she has cried somethin’ fierce 
all the afternoon, an’ her forehead’s all turnin’ 
green where he hit her.” 

Maida, usually the most responsive of souls, 
heard of cook’s conjugal difficulties with an 
absent-minded coo of pity; her lukewarm at- 
titude would have shown me, had I not been 
absorbed in my own annoyances, that her sym- 
pathies were fully engaged elsewhere. When 
I returned from a visit of somewhat terse 
condolence to the kitchen, I discovered where 
her tenderness was gone visiting. She was 
looking sadly at a picture in a magazine. 
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“To you know. this illustrator?” she in- 
quired, in a voice so innocent of all intention 
as to be a positive danger signal to one who 
knew her. 

I glanced at the black and white present- 
ment of a young woman looking through an 
open window at the night sky and holding a 
baby close to her bosom. Then I examined 
the illustrator’s scrawling signature in the 
corner. 

“T’ve seen his work,” I answered between 
gulps of hot tea. “ But I don’t know him.” 

“Hasn’t he put a lot of feeling into that 
girl’s face?” ventured Maida, still innocent— 
innocuous—of meaning. 

“She looks rather strained and tense for the 
young mother of conventional illustration,” 
I answered, tentatively and on my guard. 

“She isn’t the young mother,” my sister 
corrected me. “ She’s the girl who ought to 
have been the young mother. You know, 
she’d been in love with the man and he had 
thrown her over and married a—doll; and 
then when: the baby was born she came and 
took care of it—its mother was sick ‘and 
didn’t like it anyway, and it seemed like her 
own, the girl’s, I mean—like theirs, hers and 
his, you know.” Maida finished with a breath- 
less, triumphant disregard of personal pro- 
nouns and a swift glance of appeal at me. 
Translating the appeal later, I knew that it 
had meant, “ Now don’t be horrid and say 
the story isn’t true; be honest for once and 
let your loving sister into the waste places of 
your poor heart.” But at the moment my 
sister’s expression seemed as irritating as her 
synopsis of the sentimental story. 

“Maida,” said I with some rancor, “ if 
only you would take your ideas of the spinster 
class from an observation of life instead of 
from current literature—! Heaven knows 
you number a sufficient supply of old maids 
on your list of acquaintances, and you have 
intimate opportunities for study. Why on 
earth should you deny the evidence of your 
senses and resort to the banalities of the 
printed page—” 
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Maida gathered her liberty scarf about her 
throat, adjusted her hat, surveyed me with 
dignified sorrow, and remarked: 

“Of course, I never expect confidences from 
you, Hester! The children sent you their love 
and Fred wants to know why you haven’t 
been up for so long. Good-by. I hope Nora’s 
troubles with that wretched husband of hers 
will come out all right.” 

Maida, stately and hurt, is such an amusing, 
pretty kitten of a woman, all graceful with- 
drawal, resigned blue eyes, and forgiving red 
lips, that it is impossible to withhold from her 
the tribute of laughter and a kiss. But to- 
night she refused to let her wounded, _re- 
buffed, sisterly affection melt before these 
usually effective caloric agents; and she 
glided, sadly, unconvincedly, from my pres- 
ence. Whereupon I took up the offending 
magazine and read the tale which she had so 
incoherently skeletonized for my benefit. And 
she had spoken the truth about it, in effect. 
In its veracious lines one saw a trained nurse, 
designed by the author to seem an admirable, 
sensible young woman to whom a physician 
in good standing would not hesitate to com- 
mend his patients, installed to care for the 
woman who has supplanted her in the affec- 
tions of a perfectly trivial male being. She 
saves the young wife’s life. While she is 
doing this she is taking ‘secret, passionate 
eare of the child whose birth has occasioned 
the mother’s illness. She achieves, in the 
hours when she is off duty in the patient’s 
room, a sort of wild, spiritual union with the 
frail little baby. She indulges herself in the 
most amazing sensations and emotions. <A 
well-developed case of hysteria was hers, if 
ever there was one. The baby dies in her 
arms, thereby saving her: the agony of ever 
having to surrender it to its parents. The 
young mother recovers comfortably, and the 
trained nurse goes placidly home, conscious 
of having, so to speak, stolen the soul of the 
infant from the woman who had given it 
birth. 

And Maida, having perused that record of 
neurasthenic emotion, will never again look 
upon the face of an unmarried female over 
thirty without feeling sure that she has her 
heart’s inmost secret! I began mentally to 
review the current tales in which the spinster 
figures. How she has changed in literature 
from the days of Cranford and gentle Miss 
Matty! At that well-bred period all that any 
self-respecting author could permit her in the 
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line of an emotion was an occasional furtive 
tear as she looked upon a fading miniature or 
a yellowed rose in her treasure-box, or a semi- 
annual tremor at the sight of a “ gentleman 
who, once, my dear—ah, it was thirty years 
ago, when I was seventeen, and my puce-col- 
ored silk was new—who asked my mother’s 
permission to dance with me twice at the 
hunt ball.” And nowadays a writer unblush- 
ingly compels a perfectly respectable unmar- 
ried woman to hypnotize herself into a phan- 
tasy of surreptitious motherhood of the child 
of an old admirer. Shades of Jane Austen, 
what are we coming to? 

Reflecting upon these things, I recalled 
other libels upon the wholesome-mindedness 
of the large class to which I belong. I re- 
called a heroine, well stricken in years accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned computation, who 
had passed a summer very pleasantly playing 
with a nice youth just out of college. The 
heroine had had, as I remember, rather a hard 
life, devoting herself to an invalid relative or 
something conventionally drab and dreary of 
that sort, and this summer was her first holi- 
day in many years. Instead of being bored by 
the college boy, as, with all possible deference 
to our collegiate system, might not have been 
unnatural, the old maid falls rather wildly in 
love with him; he is ignorant of the feeling 
he has inspired—college boys are proverbially 
modest—and in due course of time appears 
with a suitable young person to whom he is 
engaged. And the spinster, figuratively tear- 
ing her hair and literally rending her tradi- 


tions, proclaims to the reader of her 
story that if she had her life to live 
again, not duty, not dignity, not honor, 


should rule her actions, should be her ideals, 
but love, legitimate or illicit, love, righteous 
or disgraceful, love and its fulfilment. And 
it was cleverly, insinuatingly borne in upon 
the -reader, not that this particular spinster 
had gone momentarily crazy, but that she 
voiced the repressed cry of a whole class! 
Another instance occurred to me. Again 
it was the trained nurse. By the way, are 
trained nurses as a class more given to emo- 
tional vagaries than women in other depart- 
ments of labor? This one is in hospital 
service—an enthusiast in her profession, a 
hard worker. She has an afternoon off and 
fares forth to spend it, wholesomely and hap- 
pily, in a park with a book. She enters a 
street-car. Miracle number one—a man offers 
her a seat. His eyes, as he performs this 


























THE NEUROTIC 
service, affect her strangely. A mother and 
child sit opposite her. The mother answers 
the child’s questions agreeably. The trained 
nurse’s lids promptly grow wet at this reve- 
lation of the relation of parent and offspring! 
The man from out of town who has given 
her his seat (it is surely a justifiable infer- 
ence that he is not a New-Yorker!) is enabled, 
by a fortunate exodus of several passengers 
from the car, to sit down again. He sits 
down Ly the trained nurse—and she has sen- 
sations which would searcely discredit the 
heroine of an erotic novel in the presence 
of its hero! So compelling is the experience 
that the trained nurse goes back to the hos- 
pital to engage to marry an ex-patient with 
whom she has only the slightest acquaint- 
ance! Such an experience is assigned to a 
woman who is a member of a profession re- 
quiring a peculiar steadiness of nerves, brain, 
and emotion! 

It is dizzying to contemplate! Has all the 
spinster world gone mad together? Or is it 
merely a few writers? And is my sister 
Maida right when she chooses to regard these 
hysterical outbursts as truthful representa- 
tions of our actual feelings, and when she 
thus denounces our calm, cheerful, busy, day- 
by-day existences as mere smiling falsehood 
covering our tempestuous emotions—the fair 
verdure of the Vesuvius slopes beneath which 
boil unimaginable possibilities of wrack and 
ruin ? 

Maida, who has in her own family, con- 
stantly ready for the purposes of investiga- 
tion, a spinster who works some six or eight 
hours a day at a calling which demands a 
measure of sanity; a spinster who eats her 
three meals a day with excellent appetite and 
frequently supplements them by a fourth; a 
spinster who-(devoutly thanking Heaven for 
the great gift) rejoices in the crowds on the 
streets, the trees in the woods, the stretches 
of the shore, in men and women, in books 
and weather, in fine raiment when she can 
compass it, in bridge and shows and music 
and friendship, and all the rich, deep, joyous 
experiences of daily life—my sister Maida, 
who has such a spinster, I say, under close ob- 
servation and a score more such under slight- 
ly more remote observation, will read these 
maudlin tales of neurasthenic old maids and 
will think that she has discovered the true un- 
expressed attitude of mind of the whole class. 

She will not admit—the whole world of 
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Maidas, including the writers of these alarm- 
ing tales concerning the spinster’s attitude 
toward her estate, will not admit—that it is 
not unmarriedness, but neurosis, that ani- 
mates the actions and stirs the emotions of 
these remarkable ladies. They will not admit 
that, if such old maids exist, the proper 
field for the exploitation of their state is the 
department of the medical journals devoted 
to nervous diseases, instead of the fiction de- 
partment of current magazines—unless, in- 
deed, one broad-mindedly concedes that path- 
ological studies belong in the literature of en- 
tertainment. They—these writers and their 
Maida readers—will not admit that neuras- 
thenia is no more prevalent among those who 
walk their way in what Shakespeare was not 
ironic in calling single blessedness, than 
among married women; that it is a modern 
disease product born of a thousand contribu- 
tory causes, chief among which are idleness 
of life and mental vacuity—attributes not at 
all peculiar to unmarried women. Indeed, one 
may almost challenge contradiction and say 
that they are attributes less prevalent among 
unmarried than among married women. The 
average spinster has no one at work earning 
indolence and its consequent disorders for 
her! 

Victims of thwarted instincts! There are 
those in all classes; assuredly among unmar- 
ried women. But they exist wherever ma- 
ture women sit down to brood upon the dif- 
ference between what they yearn for and 
what the fates have vouchsafed them. What 
of the thwarted instincts of a childless wife, 
of a neglected or abandoned wife? Or even 
of a successfully married woman who hap- 
pens to have, in addition to her traits as 
woman, the instinct for artistic creation, for 
scientific investigation, for business, but who 
is by circumstances or by some social con- 
vention forced to deny these their outlet? If, 
in real life, we all went about making trage- 
dies of all our thwarted instincts, this world 
would soon resemble the stage at the close of 
“ Hamlet.” And if in the casual literature of 
amusement we are going to celebrate thwart- 
ed instincts, in pity’s name do not let us make 
the busy, respectable spinster class bear the 
whole burden of the exposition! Nearly two 
thousand years of civilization and convention 
have really trained her to bear her lot with 
decorum, and even with forgetfulness of its 
drawbacks! 
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3H,” sighs a little mother of 
daughters and bent 
upon growing up, “they'll 
all have to go through it, I 
suppose; it’s the inevitable- 
ness of the inevitable. Fred- 
erick first, then the rest—but I dread it.” 

Frederick is on the upward stretch toward 
fourteen. Already he has planted both 
heavy-shod, clumsy little feet squarely into 
the Trying Age. He has been far enough in 
to test the roughness of the way—Frederick 
dreads it, too. He would turn back, if he 
could, to the safe, comfortable haven of lit- 
tle boyhood, where things do not matter so 
much and you know what to do with your 
feet and hands. It is the awful responsi- 
bility that looms over Frederick and appals 
him—there are so many Things on ahead 
that he must do or must not do. He shrinks 

from going to meet them. 
And the little mother, 
shrinks. 


sons 


him, 


watching 
She has always gloated over Fred- 
erick—his little straight legs, his little round 
cheeks, little blunders and grotesquenesses. 


But now it is different. There is nothing 
“little” about Frederick now. Every day 
she is discovering new imperfections in him 
that she had never dreamed of before. If 
any one had told her Frederick would ever 
be awkward—that he would “ put his foot in 
it” so often 

“It’s just exactly that,” sighs she, gently. 
“He ‘ puts his foot into’ everything, and it’s 
getting to be such a big foot! I talk and talk 
to him, for instance, about taking off his 
cap, and he does it to the washwoman and 
doesn’t to Mrs. Mason de Moss!” 

Good for Frederick —if he must forget 
somebody! It is the washwoman who needs 
his shy, plunging little greeting, and who 


goes on her tired way a degree refreshed and 
more self-respecting and “like folks.” It 
would have mattered so little to Mrs. Mason 
de Moss. 

They are not all Fredericks. The Fred- 
ericas are broadcast over the land, poor lit- 
tle things, blundering through the Trying 
Age! They have been little girls, and they 
are going, if they come safely through their 
trying ordeal, to be young women. Admira- 
tion is behind and before them, but they 
must get along without it now. Life is 
rather hard viewed from their wistful little 
standpoints, since they are giving up so 
many of their beloved child-practices. They 
long to play paper dolls again, and they 
steal away by themselves to do it clandestine- 
ly—and are laughed at when somebody dis- 
covers them. They are “too old to play 
dolls.” Of course—they admit it sadly and 
go about their doll-less days with a forlorn 
pride at having put away childish things. 
But, like mothers of little dead children, 
they mourn over the tiny doll things some- 
times alone. In their secret little hearts they 
admit that this growing up is not all they 
had painted it. 

The hardest part to Fredericks and Fred- 
ericas is the apparent lack of sympathy, and 
the very apparent and ready criticism that 
they meet at nearly every step. Why do 
they do this?—why not do that? Have they 
forgotten they are not little any longer— 
that the things they used to do they must 
leave undone now, and the things they used 
to leave undone they must do? 

They must be young women, young men, 
and they want to be little girls and boys 
awhile longer, or, at least, to have the privi- 
lege of lapsing back into the old freedom and 
laxity at will. It is hardly to be wondered 
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at that the stoutest of them rebel and make 
the years of the Trying Age rather awful 
all concerned. Nature herself is 
rarely on their side. She thwarts them by 
persisting in adding inches rapidly to their 
height, and the length of their arms and legs. 
They do not want to grow tall yet—not 
quite yet. Long trousers loom over the Fred- 
ericks — long over the Fredericas. 
There are many, of course, who accept the 
inevitable gracefully, even with alacrity. But 
the rank and file of the little army rebel, 
and the rebellion makes things lively and a 
little difficult all round. 

I met a young girl on the street, the other 
day, whose sweet, childish face in its setting 
of young-womanish clothes was oddly ap- 
pealing to me. I have thought of it since— 
reluctant little Frederica, grow- 
ing up against her will. I think it likely she 
went and visited some dear, secret 
shrine with a little lost-and-dead doll in it. 
She was tall and slender, with skirts well 
down, but her face had a certain wistfulness 
in it that the Prosaic One and I both noticed 
and interpreted alike. “ Between hay and 
grass,” the Prosaic One quoted, understand- 
ingly, while I murmured things about “ re- 


ones to 
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Frederica must not run any more. 


brook and river meet.” Meanwhile Freder- 
ica passed on her wistful way out of our 
ken, but I wish I knew if she visited the lit- 
tle secret shrine. 

I have my own theory that the Trying 
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Age is more trying to those with older 
brothers and sisters—to the little Fredericks 
especially, with older sisters. It is queer how 
older children forget their own erratic little 
passages so recently accomplished. Arrived 





It is the washwoman who needs his greeting. 


at Grown-up Estate, they proceed promptly 
to dictate the way through the dark country 
to those behind them—to poor little Fred- 
erick. For all his plucky bravado, he stands 
in awe of them, and in terror of their seorn. 
Only he himself, unless it be his mother— 
I hope his mother—knows the sting their 
thoughtless raillery implants in his tender 
soul. 

When he comes home from a little party 
of other Fredericks and Fredericas it is to 
face an avalanche of gay, ironic questions. 
Well, did he open his mouth all the evening 
except to admit ice-cream and cake? And did 
he remember—of course he didn’t remember 
to say, “I’ve had a pleasant time,” to the 
hostess! And probably he went in at the 
back door and stepped on everybody’s toes 
and spilled his chocolate and tipped over a 
chair or two— 

The little mother of Frederick is anxious 
about all these things—and Frederick knows 
it. He fumbles helplessly with his cap and 
agitatedly reviews the evening in his mind. 
In his agitation he seems to remember that 
he did all those awful things, and the pleasant 
taste of the little party turns to ashes in 
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his mouth. Poor Frederick!—go to bed and, 
for the space of a beautiful dream, be a little 
boy again. Lay off your alarms and troubles 
with your long trousers and be happy till 
morning. 


“ They must all go through it.” 


I hope the little mother steals up-stairs by 
and by to Frederick’s room—I hope she gets 
there before he is quite asleep and whispers 
a foolish word or two in his ear and rubs her 


cheek against his dear rough hair. It will 
make the relieving dream easier. 
Perhaps—I am not quite sure— the 
mothers have the hardest of it, after all. 
There is likely to be a procession of little 
Fredericks and Fredericas tramping noisily, 
unwillingly, crudely, through the Trying Age, 
and she must escort them one by one. If she 
is a Mother with a capital “ M ”—God bless 
her!—she will do it so wisely, so tenderly and 
patiently, that her own especial little explorers 
of the dark continent will not need our pity 
at all. She will warn them of the pitfalls 
ahead of them, explain the things their 
groping little minds cannot understand, take 
them into a wondrous, sacred confidence— 
make them her intimate friends in quite a 
beautiful new way. She will make light of 
their blunders and awkwardnesses, refrain 
from too constant reminding, and never, 
never “nag.” And this if she is the perfect 
Mother with the capital “M.” If she is only 
a plain, human mother, like the rest of us, 
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she will not always be patient, not always re- 
frain from reminding, and out of the keen- 
ness of her anxiety and frequent little morti- 
fications—her very love—she will—certainly 
sometimes—nag! 

We draw, I expect, too many comparisons 
—measure our Fredericas and Fredericks 
too often with some other mother’s. It grieves 
us that ours are less graceful and attractive. 
Why will our Frederica persist in running 
when the other mother’s walks staidly and 
with lovely propriety? Ours has the longer, 
more terrible, little legs, and they make such 
sorry work of running now, since Frederica 
shot out of her little girlhood into this tall, 
ungainly young creature who refuses to be 
subdued. We cannot allow Frederica to run 
any more in the seandalized sight of men—so 
we lay down the new law, perhaps with all 
gentleness, but with emphasis: “ Henceforth, 
walk—your running days are over.” And 
then we go away and remember things— 
Frederica’s surprised, rebellious face, and a 
certain long-ago miserable day of our own 
when we overheard an older brother telling 
our mother never to let us run again where 
any one could see us, we made such a sight 


She has always gloated over Frederick. 
of ourselves! In her own little room Frederica 
is, perhaps, this minute thinking the same 
bitter thoughts we thought on that long-ago 
miserable day. But Frederica must not run 
any more. We set our lips and take up Fred- 














THE TRYING AGE 





‘Too old to play 
with dolis,”’ 





erick’s short trousers to let down the hems— 
for Frederick is almost at the gate of the 
Trying Age. Run, run, Frederick! Throw 
back your shoulders, take a long breath, and 
be off—for your running days will soon be 
over. 

If we were not in such a hurry to have 
finished sons and daughters—fiawless, per- 
fect ones. If we only had a little more cour- 
age and cared a little less for “ appearances.” 
If we had a little more faith in Nature and 
dared to let her take her own time and have 
her own way. If there were only no “ ifs,” 
and we were Mothers with capital “ M’s”! 
But, being what we are, how shall we go about 
alleviating the miseries of the Trying Age? 

Some one sighs that the children are so 
much harder to manage now. Frederick, in 
his new, funny, deep voice that plays him 
mortifying tricks, makes startling little 
declarations of independence. At “Go!” he 
is apt not to go in his old, obedient way; 
at “Come!” he does not always come. We 
cannot shut him up in the closet as we used 
to do, nor take away his best-beloved play- 
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thing until he repents. What shall we do 
with Frederick when he “ strikes ” ? 

Frederica is gentler, being a girl. But 
Frederica, in this dreadful Age, has her lofty 
little moments of rebellion. Don’t you see, 
it is with her, as with Frederick, not so much 
actual rebellion as assertion of her rights, 
prompted by the new, rather misty, but -per- 
sistent sense of her own importance as an 
individual? Don’t you see that she is trying 


_ to obey a new impulse to take care of herself? 


Bless her dear little buttons, we must still 
take care of her—now as never before. But 
shall we not do it with especial reference to 
keeping intact her dear little new dignity? 
There are ways—one, by avoiding unneces- 
sary demands and substituting gentler re- 
quests ending with interrogation -marks. 
Frederica will appreciate interrogation marks 
in the place of crisp exclamation points. 
Even a palliative “please” does not alto- 
gether atone for the brusqueness of a de- 
mand. But a gentle upward trend of the 
voice may wonderfully avail—it is worth the 
trying. We have always been’ courteous to 
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our little daughters and sons, we say, self- 
defensively. But not quite in this new way, 
perhaps, that delicately insinuates equality 
and puts the office that we ask in the light of 
a favor rather than our right. Will it do 
any harm if we take the little sons’ that are 
going to be men, and the daughters that are 
going so soon to be women, into a sort of inti- 
mate little partnership a few years sooner 
than the “ regulation ” time? 


The grown-up “airs” that Frederick un- 
consciously assumes when he has rounded 


his fourteenth or fifteenth milestone—or 
that his sister “puts on” rather more con- 
sciously—mortify or amuse us, according to 
our mood. But they are such harmless little 
airs! Looked at in the right light, they are 
even becoming to Frederick and his sister! 
At any rate, they “ matter” so little. It is 
the things that “ matter” that—matter! It 
is the inside things—the right or false con- 
ceptions of life that our sons and our daugh- 
ters pick up here, in these threshold years, 
and, too, their undeserved little mortifica- 
tions, injured little sensibilities, misunder- 
stood motives and “ strikes ” for their rights. 
Let the Fredericks forget to lift their caps 
sometimes, let them commit blunders unseem- 
ly to their size, cling to their noisiness and 
childishness, but never let them be ridiculed 
and scolded as if these things were crimes. 
Do you suppose they do not know they are 
awkward, that their hands and feet and 
changing voices do not mortify them very 
often? Do you suppose they do not suffer 
sometimes acutely, in their sensitive boy- 
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souls¢ How much courage do you think it 
takes to be a boy in a man’s body? 

The Fredericas have the advantage, as 
women folks usually do. The idiosyncrasies 
of their Trying Age are never quite as ob- 
jectionable as their brother’s. They are not half 
as likely to be laughed at, and being laughed 
at is the bugbear of this Trying period. The 
boy or girl who is systematically ridiculed 
starts out in life handicapped with a temper, 
for if he is a boy, or she 
is a girl, of any kind of 
spirit, he will, or she will, 
resent such injustices in no 
meek manner. There is not 
much danger of ridicule 
from mothers, because they 
are mothers—the danger lies 
with the older brothers and 
sisters, who have safely run 
the gauntlet themselves, and 
perhaps are unconsciously 
taking their revenge in this 
way. I pity a little fellow 
just entering his teens who 
has older sisters of the wrong 
kind. But the one who has 

the right kind—I wouldn’t 

mind being that boy my- 
self! Next to a mother the right kind 
of an older sister stands, in my proces- 
sion of relationships. In after-time I think 
the one will become beautifully commingled 
with and infused into the other, till the man 
who used to be that fortunate boy will seem 
to have had two mothers instead of one. 

Probably there are few mothers and few 
Fredericks and Fredericas who would not be 
glad to “skip” the Trying Age, and have 
graceful, lovely childhood merge directly into 
graceful, lovely grown-uphood. But it would 
not be at all in accordance with the Wise Plan. 
It is in those trying years that souls are born. 

If we cannot all be Mothers with a capital 
“MM,” anyway, we can be gentle mothers, as 
our own mothers were gentle. As they were 
long-suffering with us, we can be long-suffer- 
ing with clumsy little Frederick—clumsy 
little Frederica. We can be—wisely—a little 
blind for a while. The relief of not always 
being seen will send the blessed little blunder- 
ers through the Trying Age so much more ex- 
peditiously and comfortably. But not blind to 
the inside things—oh, we must remember how 
very much the inside things, just now, matter! 


She gets there 
| before he is 
quite asleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


N the hillsides of Thibet there 
exist hermits who may be 
called the saddest in the 
world. In caves closed to 
air, to light, to warmth, they 
elect to immure themselves 
Choosing his fate that he may 
the ascetic huddles in his 
The stones are cemented; the 
In the top of the cave ap- 





for life. 
be canonized, 
living tomb. 

lock is turned. 
pears a small aperture, large enough to ad- 


mit a human hand. Once a day, through this 
opening, the wretch is fed. A slight tap 
upon the surface causes a slide to stir; 
through the narrow space wasted fingers re- 
ceive parched grain and water. 

A traveller, visiting one of these hermit 
settlements, asked for proof that below his 
incredulous eyes a live man was walled in. 
The guide tapped upon the sliding panel, and 
tapped again. After some delay it opened 
slowly and a hand, gloved so that even the 
light of heaven should not touch it, trembled 
out into the air, groped about for a moment 
piteously, and then drew back. 


Myrton Ferris, lying motionless, with his 
arms flung straight out upon his bed, as if 
they had been nailed there, thought of this 
immolated creature. With the vivid memory 
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of a reading man he reproduced the tragic 
scene as it had seared his brain upon a page 
recently turned and thought to be forgotten. 
Into his fate, not a voluntary, but a defiant 
victim, he had been thrust by that power not 
himself which has been known—who shall 
say by what mysterious psychology ?—to se- 
cure and hold the affections of an invalid 
prisoner. Many a bitter rebel, in the her- 
mitage of a crippled life, has become a happy 
devotee. Of their gentle number Ferris was 
not. As he had said of himself, out of his 
misfortune he had chiefly developed the 
power of fight. As long as the most elusive 
hope of health had cheated him he struck out. 
Now it occurred to him that his fighting-days 
were over. “Unable or to move or die,” he 
sat entombed. The key had snapped in the 
lock of his life. He had been fed—he per- 
ceived that he had been kept a living man— 
by one human soul. 

In the isolation where a man’s wife elects 
to leave him famishing, shall he refuse the 
only hand that feeds him? Ah, what a gentle 
hand it was! —faithful, white. His had 
groped after it, trembling; yes, and gloved. 
Its strong fingers had met his with the beau- 
tiful unconsciousness of a sacred mission; 
they had not faltered; they had not failed. 
He understood now—he understood, at last, 
that this pitying hand was all which inter- 
posed between himself and famine. 
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And now he must repulse it, he must thrust 
it off. It was a woman’s hand. A starved 
man cannot take the bread and water of life 
from a woman whom he may not— What? 
What may he not? 

The merest wretch would not refuse affec- 
tionate gratitude to a sweet woman who had 
done what she had done for him—no, nor for 
the half of it. 

Now, common honor will always clarify 
our troubled emotions if it is given the 
chance, but so will common sense; and that 
of the professor came to his aid, if not to 
his relief. He perceived that whatever he 
did, or did not, to his last breath he should 
bless the hour when first he saw Honoria’s 
face; and that he should tell her so if she 
wished to know it. So much, clearly, was 
his right, and hers. Friendship, he observed, 
had rights as well as love. . Friendship? 
Was this friendship? . . . This? 


Her step was light for so tall and strong 
a woman, and he heard it brushing grass and 
gravel, creeping timidly away from him into 
the garden. He could not deceive himself; 
he knew that she was hurt. His heart arose 
to heal the wound that he had given her. He 


put his hand upon the closed blind—why, a 


whisper would bring her. But something 
stronger than a man’s will held him back. 
Then he heard the hurrying footfall of his 
friend—that other man who could feel what 
he would for her, and express it without lost 
time. 

The two had passed the corner of the house, 
thoughtfully silent for his sake; he knew 
when they came in softly and went to the 
long drawing-room where he could not hear 
their voices. He looked at the sinuous silk 
cord of his electric bell. A touch would sum- 
mon her. She would come—oh yes, she would 
come. But that which is stronger than a 
man’s longing held him back. 

Tt came on to be well past midnight, nearly 
two o’clook. Tessa had come home and gone 
to bed. The house was so still that it was 
solemn. The dog in his basket seemed tc 
sleep without breathing. 

A man’s only formidable foes are they of 
his own nature; and Ferris wrestled with his 
and knew that he fought to the finish that 
night. He was as solitary as if he were the 
subordinate of some vast and organized power 
which had set him in a dangerous post and 
bidden him stand and take what came. 
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Now he remembered that there was some- 
thing he had to deal with. There was a ques- 
tion, and—no, he had never answered it. He 
had eluded it in some pleasant fashion; he 
had met it scornfully; he had eyed it curi- 
ously; he had treated it carelessly. Now it 
turned again and rent him: 

“ What, then, was this?” 


This biography is not written for those 
who can smile at the position of an honorable 
man who has never thought it possible that 
he could love any woman but his wife, and to 
whom the mere prospect of such a moral mis- 
chance comes blinding like blue lightning. 
The professor, as we have said, was one of 
the straightforward, home-keeping, home- 
loving men. His moral fastidiousness was a 
matter of course, like his daily bath. The 
moral dust-cloud into which he had now 
emerged from his sad but placid marriage 
was as startling to him as it would be to a 
high-minded woman; as it might have been 
to Honoria herself if one could suppose— 
but no, no, no! No man could, for the width 
of his wildest moment, suppose that. 

As it had been with many other troubles of 
his life, the shocked distress in which he now 
found himself had been brought about by his 
wife. Tessa’s vicious chatter had started in- 
explicable consequences within him, like her 
shrill voice at the long-distance telephone 
coming out three hundred miles away in a 
message to her cousin in New York. 

Ferris might, he recalled that he might, 
have gone on lolling before a serious situa- 
tion, for an indefinite, and therefore possibly 
a dangerous, time, but for the brutal vulgar- 
ity of Tessa’s language when she hit out any- 
how (as Tessa always did) to defend herself. 
Her recantation, he saw, had nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter. She could not 
retract, nothing could retract the effect of 
what she had said upon himself. Be the con- 
sequences what they might, they must now 
take their appointed course with him, with 
her, with Honoria. Ferris felt himself an- 
swerable to himself alone for the definitions 
and decisions of that night. No woman could 
intermeddle with a man in a moral emer- 
gency such as he now recognized that he must 
face; an] he must face it like a man. 

“ Not like a mummy,” he said, falling back 
upon his old phrase. He could not play the 
invalid before it. He could not swathe his 
conscience from it. He could not indulge in 

















one delicate delusion to pad his nerves. At 
any cost, for his own sake, for his wife’s, and 
for that dear woman’s sake, he must have 
the truth out of the innermost cell of him- 
self and call it by its honest name. 

With the sincerest intentions he set about 
this dutiful task. He meant to perform it 


thoroughly. He meant to investigate him- 
self—intellect, feeling, and will—like a psy- 
chologist. He thought that he could classify 
himself like a scholar before he brought him- 
self to account as a man. Many a moral de- 
cision has been muddled by cloudy thinking. 
It may be as important to be intelligent as to 
be right. Ferris purposed to treat his per- 
plexity as a man of intellect should. 

But he was very tired. It was now far in 
the morning, and he had not slept. The sick 
man’s concentration began to waver. His 
thoughts slid from the grooves on which he 
had started them. They began not to seem of 
as much consequence as they were a little 
while ago. What, in fact, was all this tragic 
introspection about? What had happened 
except that Tessa had been more indiscreet 
than usual, and had lost her temper in trying 
to defend herself? Why should he arraign 
himself, or wound Honoria, for so common- 
place a trifle? . . . Honoria?—oh, Honoria! 
Her sweet stateliness, like that of her noble 
name, stood before him gravely. He remem- 
bered how, in all the innocent familiarity 
of nurse and patient, she had carried herself 
in his sick-room; like a sexless symbol of the 
healing ministry, remote and sweet. Little 
kindnesses that she had done him—no one 
else remembering that he needed them—beat 
like the vein in histemple. Little tendernesses 
that she ‘had shown him (no doubt she had 
shown as much or more to those slum babies 
in the hospital-hoat) throbbed like the aorta 
at his heart. Immediately his being seemed 
to be full of them and to brim over with hers. 
She interpenetrated him like the circulation 
of the blood. What he thought, what he felt, 
what he did, he perceived that he could not 
dissociate from her. He must count upon 
her personality in his life as he did upon the 
pulse of his wrist. It was too late to undo 
that. There was no help for it now. Noth- 
ing remained except to do what was right. 
Suddenly, while he was reasoning in this 
conscientious and leisurely way, Ferris felt 
himself smitten by an unseen, unknown 
force. Out of his night’s reflection and emo- 
tion it had come up behind him, so to speak, 
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and thrust him upon some mysterious dan- 
ger. It was as if he were hurled upon the 
very thing which he sought to avoid—rather, 
it was as if he hurled himself upon it, as a 
careless man falls upon a broken current in 
the immense overplay and underplay of the 
electric system. It was as plain to him as a 
fountain of fire that he was courting mortal 
peril, as his child had courted death. What 
was this upon which he dashed himself— 
Gratitude? Affection? Reverence? Brother- 
ly regard? The starvation of the desolate 
sick? It was the great live wire of the world. 


There is always an element of relief in 
arriving at a clear, moral definition, whether 
goed or ill. The professor's imaginative 
temperament, fed by the love and the study 
of art in language, gave to the metaphor 
upon which he had tripped the nature of 
argument. It seemed to him that he might 
have gone on deluding himself any length of 
time for the lack of just some such impres- 
sive words. They conveyed to him the idea 
of danger, and that was enough. With a 
scorching candor he began to discuss the sit- 
uation with himself. He saw that all his life 
he had cherished a certain moral compla- 
cency. This in a moment, this in an hour, 
had shrivelled within him. Who was he that 
he should trust himself or pride himself above 
other men—cosseting the comfortable delu- 
sion that he was not as they? : 

Like other men, he had now met his moral 
emergency. It had come to him late, mid- 
way of his calm and studious life, midway 
of his once ardent and still tender affection 
for his indifferent wife. Sauntering through 
the Indian summer of feeling which sur- 
passes the glamour of spring and youth by 
so much as the climate of a man’s heart de- 
crees, he had been whipped to his senses by 
a cord of fire. There was a certain bitter 
comfort in remembering how this little, fla- 
ming line overran and underran the whirling 
world. He saw men and women walking with 
clasped or sundered hands, forever going in 
tempted pairs, forever seeking or shunning 
danger; forever calling it by sweet, false 
names until too late. It did not. need ro- 
mance nor incident nor accident nor the com- 
plications of the brilliant world to imperil 
the eternal two. 

Who was safe? What heart was secure? 
What hearth? Not the humdrum home. Not 
the dull, domestie car fastened to its daily 
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track—even through this there ran the par- 
allel line of the electric risk. 

Life was interlaced with the mysterious 
danger which besets the woman and the 
man. Fair or foul, fit or unfit, strong or 
weak—who was insulated from the hidden 
current? He thought for the first time with 
a certain pity of Tessa and that entangled 
lad. 

He lighted his candle and glanced at the 
shelves of his library, where the classic 
dramas and fictions returned his look sig- 
nificantly. All these records of human 
story throbbed with the same fire. The same 
disaster devastated or threatened them all. 

There were the great French novels, the 
German, the Russian, surcharged with their 
beautiful or their evil forces. There was the 
fiction of our own day and tongue— not 
classics now, but “ sellers ”—less great, if not 
more clean. Was the planet mad, that it had 
gone on singing of its deadliest danger and 
dancing to it? In the mechanical world 
recognized perils are surrounded with safe- 
guards—the red light, the barricade, the 
semaphore. Literature, the drama, society, 
music—these should be the sanctuaries of the 
soul, not its death-traps. But what of that? 
Should he, Myrton Ferris, go down like any 
weak, low fellow to an easy, because a nat- 
ural, descent? The misery of the spinning 
world hums forever in the ears of its Creator, 
but the great cry of the tempted rises above 
that. It is of less consequence to suffer than 
it is to sin. Once more, what then? With 
his personal share of the universal lot, what 
was he to do? 

“There must be some way,” said Ferris, 
half aloud, “to meet the facts of the system 
of things. At least, it is always possible to 
do what ought to be done. Any man knows 
that. Better men than I have done it—and 
worse.” 

But he was very tired. His sleepless eyes 
strolled about the room. There was the rose- 
gleam of the candle—Honoria’s candle. The 
air was timid and sweet with the breath of 
arbutus—Honoria’s flowers. On the table he 
could see the open page from which Honoria 
had been reading to him. It was the book 
about solitude, by the author of the book 
about friendship. The stand by his couch 
was eloquent with all her little ministrations 
for his comfort at night. She had never al- 
lowed him an anodyne. For him and with 
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him she had fought those beasts of Ephesus 












which attack the insomniac life. With a cer- 
tain fright on his face he scrutinized his 
empty study. Everywhere, always Honoria! 
His rooms were as levitant with her as they 
were with air. His debt to her was an im- 
measurable and, alas! an inevitable thing. 

With an effort he staggered to his feet 
and tried to pace the room as a well man 
will do when he is agitated past endurance. 

“Tt must come to an end,” he said. “It 
must all stop.” Then there drove upon him 
the absurdity of these words. How was any- 
thing to stop? Should he insult her by an 
explanation? Could he turn her from his 
house? His weak feet betrayed him, and he 
staggered back to bed. The actual helpless- 
ness of his position had never presented itself 
to him before. The body of the crippled 
athlete writhed before it. A well man could 
put the width of the continent, the span of 
the world, between himself and the woman 
who might become too dear. Nothing would 
count—nothing. 

What was a career? A well man could toss 
it away. The price of a soul is large, and 
it might be worth any cost to do the hardest, 
safest thing. But he? What could he do? 
The simple road which thousands of trou- 
bled men had taken before him was not for 
him to tread. 

For the first time Ferris perceived that 
with pain and disability the tragedy of an 
invalid life has searcely begun. Its snares 
may be too fine for the clumsy feet of health, 
and its moral risks may reach to the bottom- 
less pit. If he had been a well man he would 
not have been forced upon this crisis. It 
was his misfortune that would block his way 
out of it. The image of Honoria floated be- 
fore him, unconscious and compassionate. 
Could he say—could any man say to a 
woman, “You have saved my life, my rea- 
son, my hope of recovery. You have been the 
angel of my house. Now go from it. I have 
accepted your devotion, your sacrifice, your 
infinite thoughtfulness; now I thrust you off, 
homeless, unconsidered. You have done ev- 
erything that is high-minded and womanly. 
Accept my unmanly ingratitude in return. 
Lest I suffer moral discomfort for my own 
selfish soul’s sake, I dismiss you from my 
hearth and from my life.” 

“T would die first,” said Ferris, setting his 
teeth. 

Tt was now three o’clock, and the birds 
were singing in the dawn. 
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“THERE IS NOBODY THERE YET,” SHE 


“Tf I could get a little sleep,” he thought, 
wistfully, “I might know better what to do.” 


In the morning, Honoria came in timidly. 
He thought her pale and found her silent. 
He could see that she avoided being alone 


with him. They did not talk: Tessa was 


SAID. “ THE WATER IS HEAVENLY.” 


there more than usual. The president came 
in to call, and the trustee who had been the 
professor’s warmest friend upon the board— 
he who was known as Gamaliel L. Strong. 
Ferris gathered his shaken strength and talk- 
ed with Mr. Strong. 

Then Trip thumped in with his arithmetic 
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to be shown a sum. From these exactions 
and exhaustions Honoria made no effort to 
shield her patient. In the evening she came 
in as usual, yet not as usual; he could see 
that she did so reluctantly. 

“Tessa is going to the concert. 
me to come and sit with you.” 

The simple, formal words seemed to stand 
before her like a shield. It was as if it 
covered her fair being from brow to foot, and 
she held it out as the great Venus with the 
broken arms once held hers when men called 
her Victory instead of Love. 

As it was the first time that he saw Hon- 
oria (and again that other time when she 
had been on the hospital boat) she stood in 
the half-light that was neither gloom nor 
glow. And now, as then, her face was mod- 
elled from a strong shadow, and her features 
he could not see. Across the dimness and 
stillness the two looked at one another. For 
the first time since he had known her Hon- 
oria showed evident embarrassment. 

“ May I light the candle?” she asked. 

“ Why, of course! Anything you wish.” 

She held a match to the wick and he saw 
that her hand -trembled—her strong hand. 
She stood in the rose-gleam uncertainly. 

“ Aren’t you going to sit down?” 

“Tf you wish it.” 

She slipped into the stout chair and looked 
aimlessly about her. Her fingers strayed to 
the book about solitude by the author of the 
book about friendship. 

“Shall I read to you?” 

“No. I thank you—no.” 

“What can I do for you?” asked Honoria, 
with a little catch in her breath. 

“That is just what I am trying to decide,” 
said Ferris, outright. 

In a moment the blameless intimacy of a 
year seemed to have evaporated. The resid- 
uum of this bitter constraint was left. He 
felt sure that Honoria was aware of it when 
she spoke. 

“You are suffering?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“You did not sleep.” 

“Not much.” 

“Something has happened ?”’ 

“Yes; something has happened.” 

“Can you tell me what it is?” 

“The only real difficulty is that IT cannot 
tell you what it is.” 

“Then Tessa was right,” said Honoria, 
gravely. 


She asked 
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“Tessa? Has Tessa told you?” Ferris 
brought his lips together. “I should not 
have believed it possible!” 

“Oh, Tessa always tells me things,” said 
Honoria. “ At least she always used to. She 
has grown secretive lately. It has. troubled 
me. I have tried to keep her confidence. I 
don’t mean about you, but other things, other 
people.” 

“Tessa cares for you,” explained the hus- 
band, “more than for any one, I think, ex- 
cept her child.” 

Honoria made no reply. 

“She trusts you; she would be guided by 
you. I tried to influence her about an im- 
portant matter, and I failed. I aroused her 
displeasure, and she—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Honoria, “she told me 
what she said.” 

“She told you—what she said ?” 

“She apologized,” said Honoria. “She 
said she felt she ought to, but all the same 
the thing is done.” 

“Tt must be undone!” exclaimed Ferris, 
eagerly. 

“How?” asked Honoria. She turned to 
him an unsmiling face. Her composure had 
assumed the character of sternness. Sudden- 
ly this gentle, this tolerant woman, the ten- 
derest he had ever known, had become a be- 
ing to placate. 

“You are hurt!” he cried. 

“ A little,” admitted Honoria. 

“T would rather have died,” said the man, 
deliberately. “It would be better if I had. 
It would be best for everybody—there is still 
time.” 

“But you were going to get better!” cried 
Honoria. “I was going to help you, to save 
you. I meant you should get well, and 
now—’ She put her-two hands upon her 
eyes; she could not bear to look at him. 
“Ton’t!” she pleaded, “ don’t!” 

She rose and flung open a window. He 
could see that she struggled for her com- 
posure before she turned, “You are faint. 
Do you want the brandy ?” 

Ferris shook his head. 

“T do not want anything but what T can- 
not have—your care, your kindness. You see, 
T have depended upon them a good while. I 
am afraid,” he selected his words slowly— 
“T am afraid T should find it hard to learn 
to do without them.” 

Honoria’s tall figure seemed to sink inch 
by inch into the cushioned chair. 
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“Professor,” she pleaded, “I never thought 
of such a thing in all this while. I never 
thought of it.” 

“You do not need to tell me that!” cried 
Ferris. 

“T never thought anybody could mistake 
anything,” Honoria quivered. “I am so used 
to taking care of sick people.” 

“T should as svon mistake the Infinite 
Mercy,” said Ferris, solemnly. 

In the small light of the candle they re- 
garded one another miserably. In Honoria’s 
calm eyes the sweet unconsciousness that had 
answered his extremity so long assumed a 
light veil like the piece of gauze that a 
woman ties about her face. Through this 
exquisite cloud she looked at him timidly. 

“Tf I should go away—not to-morrow, not 
this week, I do not mean too quickly—per- 
haps if I went back to the hospital boat, do 
you think you could manage to get along 
without me? You might grow a little 
stronger before I left you.” 

Now Ferris put his hands before his own 
eyes. All the savage impulse of a man to 
have the truth out of the soul of a woman 
whom he must not love—all the more be- 
cause he must not love her—possessed him 
at that moment. -It would be so easy to 
speak; it might be so comforting to hear. 
He felt that it was the most dangerous mo- 
ment of his life. At the same time, he was 
curiously conscious how men of the world 
would regard such a situation, or the char- 
acter of the emotion which it created in him. 
He recalled incidents that he had heard— 
not in detail, but in effect—the talk of clubs 
—the standards of gay life. For an instant 
his rebel heart arose and demanded what he 
called his right; but that which is stronger 
than a man’s rebellion, or a man’s rights, 
held him back. 

“Honor!” he whispered. “ Honor!” 

Tt was as if out of his weakness and her 
sadness he appealed to something greater than 
his longing or her leaning. It was as if he 
pleaded with some unknown, mysterious pow- 
er, mightier than the tempest in him, or the 
forced calm in her. 

“ Honor!” he repeated, “ tell me what to do!” 

“There is never any way,” said Honoria, 
“except to do what is right. ... But how 
can anybody tell . . . for any one else?” 

At that moment a gust from the open win- 
dow quenched the candle, and the rose-light 
went out. Where she sat, so far from the 
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lamp upon the study table, it was quite dusk. 
Ferris could scarcely see her outlines, which 
seemed to be escaping him. For a wild mo- 
ment his submerged nature rose. The con- 
sciousness that one is beloved is more pre- 
cious than the expression of love, and he who 
would have flung his body to any brutal death 
before he would swerve in deed trembled be- 
fore the exquisite approach of an unacknowl- 
edged feeling. He found himself lashed to 
a position ancient as human life, and as com- 
pact of danger. Mad words tempted his lips, 
but these denied them. He looked at Hon- 
oria more entreatingly than passionately. 
It was as if he appealed to her to protect 
him from himself, even as he challenged his 
sane self to protect her from his alienated 
one. 

Honoria regarded him gently. She leaned 
a little away from him. 

In the dark their human hands met, as if 
they had been spirits—and dropped apart. 
Like a spirit she eluded him; and he heard 
her shut the door. Broken words floated back 
to him. . 

“Sleep! Sleep!” he thought she said. 
“That will help you most of anything.” 

Heaven honored her benediction, and with 
its cadence chiming in his ears, the worn 
man suspended the conflict which the strong 
eall victory instead of love. 


He woke, renewed and resolved. The April 
morning filled the room. It was now the 
third week of the month and an early spring. 
Between him and a happy sky the leaf-lace 
of the elms wavered in a light, alluring wind. 
Indefinable, immature scents of budding 
flowers exhaled from the garden. The river 
ran so quietly that he could not hear it, but 
the gleam of it beyond the president’s house 
added the touch of liquid blue for which 
every inland scene seems to pant. Ferris 
dressed and looked abroad. There was a cer- 
tain spiritual quality in the day which deli- 
eately stimulated him. His expression was 
high. 

“What she said is true.” he thought. 
“ Nothing matters except to do what is right.” 

Honoria did not come in, and he did not 
send for her. After breakfast he rang for 
his wife. THe was sitting in the easy-chair. 
The room had been put in order. The bed 
was made, and smooth. Tessa sat down on 
the silk counterpane. 

“ Well,” she said, “ what is it?’ 
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“ There is something I want to say to you, 
Tessa. Would you mind shutting the door? 
I do not want to be interrupted.” 

Tessa’s mouth stiffened into its hard 
mould. “ But I don’t want to be scolded.” 

“Nor do I want to scold you,” said Myr- 
ton, gently. “I want to love you.” 

Tessa stared at her husband without a 
smile. 

“What for?” she asked. 

“Let us talk a little, Teasie. I will try to 
make you understand. All I want is to talk 
plainly and quife kindly.” 

“Very well,” said Tessa. 
would be sure to come in. 
would, or even Honoria.” 

“Honoria will not come this morning,” 
answered Myrton. 

She got up and closed the study door, and 
when she came back he noticed that she held 
something black in her hand. It was her 
marine-glass that she used at York Harbor. 
She went to the window with it and ad- 
justed it carefully to her eyes. He saw that 
she was looking at-the river, as she often 
did. 

“There is nobody there yet,” she said. 
“The boys meant to open the season this 
afternoon. The water is heavenly.” 

She hung the glasses on the hook at the 
side of the tall bookease, where shé usually 
kept them. Then she came back and sat 
down on the edge of Myrton’s bed. 

Tessa was dressed in green. Her skirt was 
short. Her dainty feet were stretched out 
and crossed below it. He noticed that her 
little searlet jacket with its facings of green 
cloth hung across her arm. 

“ Golfing to-day?’ he asked, kindly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Tessa. “I 
haven’t made up my mind what I shall do 
to-day. But I don’t mean to waste it. I 
mean to enjoy it, somehow. It’s a great day, 
Myrton. Don’t you know? It seems as if 
you must be happy.” 

“That’s just what I was thinking,” said 
Myrton, unexpectedly. “Tessa, don’t you 
suppose we could be happy together—you and 
I—after all? I mean, happier than we have 
been lately. Because, you see—” his sen- 
tence fell unfinished. He was disturbed 
to find how embarrassed he was when he 
tried to declare himself to his wife. Tessa 
flung her graceful body back against the pil- 
lows of her husband’s bed and settled herself 
as if for a long talk. 


“Of course Trip 
If he didn’t, Ann 
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“Of course I know what you mean,” she 
admitted. 

“ Tessa,” demanded Myrton, suddenly, “do 
you want things to be different? Do you 
want to love me?” 

Tessa was silent. She twirled her wedding- 
ring, and the diamond above it caught a fleck 
of sunlight and flashed in his face. 

“Sometimes I do,” she answered, slowly. 

“Do you want me to love you?” persisted 
Myrton. 

Tessa’s long black lashes lifted swiftly. A 
startled look darted from under them. This 
crept back like some little wild thing to its 
covert. 

“TI always supposed you did,” she said, 
bluntly. “Don’t you?’ 

Ferris did not immediately answer. His 
wife’s head turned on his pillow, and he felt 
that she watched him stealthily. 

“You know I didn’t mean a word of what 
I seid yesterday,” she exclaimed, with her 
natural impatience. “I have apologized to 
Honor. I told her that I was ashamed of 
myself.” 

“ Honoria is going away,” observed Ferris, 
quietly. 

“Going away?” Tessa sprang from the 
pillow and sat up, vivid and straight. “ But 
I cannot possibly have Honor go away. We 
cannot spare her. I am very fond of Honor. 
I should miss her—and so would you.” 

“That is not the question— whether I 
should miss her,” said Ferris, slowly. 

“But I could never take care of you—not 
even if I tried my best!” cried Tessa. “It 
isn’t in me.” 

“That is not the question, either; if there 
is nobody to take care of me—it makes no 
difference, Tessa; Honoria is going away.” 

“ And you are going to let her?” 

“Yes, I am going to let her.” 

Ferris enunciated these words with deliber- 
ate distinctness. They fell upon Tessa’s 
ears like the ticking of a clock. They seemed 
as irrevocable as the passing of time. Tessa 
was not stupid, and she understood. It was 
not necessary for Myrton to admit it. She 
understood why Honoria was going away. 
The startled spark in her eyes wavered to a 
flicker of mortified vanity. It had always 
been her pride that her husband was the most 
incurable lover she had ever had. She had 
never believed it possible that she could really 
lose him. All the arts and instincts of the 
woman who lives on admiration rose within 
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her. She felt that she must keep him at 
whatever cost. 

“ Are you going to fall in love with her?” 
she asked, in a grieved undertone. 

“God help me—no!” said Ferris, in a 
lower tone than hers. He staggered up from 
his chair and over to the couch. On the 
edge of it he sat down, and before she could 
speak again he had taken his wife into his 
arms. His agitation was great. 

“ Tessa,” he pleaded—*“ Tessa, let us help 
each other. Give me your confidence and I 
will give you mine. I don’t want to keep 
anything from you. I will tell you every 
thought, every feeling I have had—if you 
would care to have me—if you will love me, 
Tessa, as you used to do. Don’t you see, my 
girl? It isn’t easy for a fellow—sick all the 
time, and nobody to care. If we should go 
on as we have been, if we should go on as 
we are—how can we tell? I suffer a good 
deal, Tessa; you don’t understand that. I 
have been pretty desolate; you don’t under- 
stand that.” 

“No,” said Tessa. “ You see, I never have 
been sick.” 

“There is nobody I reverence more than I 
do Honoria,” Ferris hurried on. “I can’t 
help that. You must understand it. She is 
the first saint I ever knew who was a real 
woman.” 

“Yes,” said Tessa. “ That’s the odd thing 
about Honoria. She’s a mixture of both— 
like changeable silk.” 

“She has carried herself in a hard posi- 
tion,” Ferris proceeded, deliberately, “in a 
way that I don’t know how to describe. She 
has never made a mistake—not once. She 
has been just as loyal to you as she has been 
kind to me.” : 

“ Nobody understands that: better than I 
do,” interrupted Tessa. ; 

“But I don’t think, Tessa, that I ought to 
be obliged to depend upon another woman 
—not my wife—for so much kindness, so 
much eare. I don’t think it is best,” he added, 
with the incisive,-masculine emphasis which 
generations of bewildered men have put upon 
that convenient word. 

Then his manner changed. His natural 
candor, his conscious innocence, his real af- 
fection for his wife, poured like molten metal 
into words that, it seemed to him, must take 
lifelong shapes and stand like iron statues 
in the deserted garden of their married hap- 
piness. 


“Tessa? Listen to me. People can’t treat 
marriage as they do anything else in the 
world. It isn’t a flirtation, it is an obligation 
—don’t you see? There are those who call 
it a sacrament. No matter how it disap- 
points or—-hurts, one has to make the best 
of it.” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said Tessa, drearily. 

“ And there is no such thing as doing that 
unless there is some common ground to get 
on.” He enunciated these simple words dis- 
tinctly, as he would to a child whom he was 
trying to teach an unwelcome lesson. “ The 
only thing I know that will make a man and 
woman happy, and keep them so, is love, 
Teasie. You and I have never thought much 
—not enough—about these things. Marriage 
may be like the soul in the old theology they 
used to preach to us—it must be born again 
to live. Love is all there is, Tessa. There is 
nothing else in this world. I’ve found that 
out; haven’t you?” 

Tessa pushed away Philos, who had sprawl- 
ed upon her lap, jealously pawing at the 
master’s hands which covered hers. She did 
not answer. 

“But even,” continued Ferris, less eager- 
ly because less easily—“ even if love should 
cease, duty would not. Duty would have just 
begun. The determining not to be wrong— 
to be right, and do right, whether one is 
happy or not—that is always possible.” 

“You ought to have been a minister, Myr- 
ton,” suggested Tessa, with one of her sly 
smiles. 

Myrton looked down at the slight creature 
whom he held in his trembling arms; he felt 
half strangled. Suddenly that which he had 
purposed to do appeared as preposterous as 
it would be to teach Philos to scan an Anglo- 
Saxon poem. The remoteness of his wife’s 
nature from his own had never seemed so 
great as at this moment when he was trying 
to reclaim it into approach. Then he remem- 
bered that he had chosen Tessa. She had not 
chosen him. He had persisted, and she had 
yielded. He had loved, and she had replied. 
For their mutual mistake and misery he 
must be answerable; he was a man. If he 
wore her like a girdle of thorns for the rest 
of his life, what of it? Men had done as 
much and more before him. 

“Myrton,” said Tessa, abruptly, “do you 
remember how many times you offered your- 
self to me?” 

“A good many, wasn’t it, Teasie?”’ 
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“ Five,” replied Tessa, proudly. She count- 
ed off her fingers; “ and this makes six.” She 
ended with the marriage finger, where the 
diamond burned above her wedding-ring. 

“ Kiss it, Myrton,” she demanded. It was 
one of the pretty little tricks of her honey- 
moon—Tessa had been a bewitching bride— 
and Myrton’s heart fused within him like 
hardening slag tossed back into a furnace. 

“Teasie, Teasie!” he cried. “We did love 
each other. Can’t we try again? Let us 
begin all over. It is hard to be married—and 
not to be happy, Teasie.” 

“Yes,” said Tessa, “it’s hard all around. 
You haven’t had it all to yourself, Myrton.” 

“Come!” commanded Myrton, in a vibra- 
ting voice. He held out his arms, from which 
his wife had slipped back upon the pillow 
while they were talking. “ Shall we make the 
best of each other, Tessa, after all? Will 
you try to love me, Teasie—as you used to do?” 

“Yes,” assented Tessa, slowly; “I will 
try. I am a vicious little beast, but I will 
try. ... You are a good man, Myrton. You 
are better than I am.” 

“And about that other matter,” Ferris 
pleaded, gravely; “you will do as I asked? 
You will put a stop to it? Of course, you 
see—” 

“Yes,” replied. Tessa, looking straight be- 
fore her out into the April day. “I see. I 
will do what you said. Only, Myrton, I shall 
have to see him once, just once, to explain, 
you know.” 

“Tas it gone as far as that?” thought Fer- 
ris. But aloud he only said, 

“T am sorry, Tessa. I should have hoped 
that were not necessary.” 

“And I promise you, I promise,” vowed 
Tessa, “ that I will never have anything more 
to do with him. I'll stop, Myrton, I will, in- 
deed. I won’t flirt any more. I am sick of 
it. I will settle down and bring your tray, 
and pour out your medicine, and all that. ... 
Why don’t you kiss my ring?” 

“T did,” said Myrton. 

“Once isn’t enough,” said Tessa. His lips 
brushed the ring, but crushed her mouth 
which Tessa lifted suddenly. He could not 
remember when his wife had offered to kiss 
him before. He held her as a man holds 
something precious which he is determined 
not to lose. Neither spoke. He thought, 
“God help us!” But what Tessa thought he 
knew that he should never know. It occurred 
to him that God did. 
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“ Myrton,” said Tessa, “I used to love you 
very much—I did, I did! And I’ve been a 
little beast since you've been sick. ... Vl 
make Honoria teach me how to treat you 


decently. . . .” 


She kissed him and left him, and then she 
eame back and graciously suggested that he 
should kiss her dimple, “as he used to do.” 
She said she was tired out and must have the 
air. She put her arms about his neck and 
rested her chin upon his hair, and so she left 
him in earnest, and he heard her singing in 
the hall. 

Presently he saw her through the window 
going down the walk with the scarlet jacket 
on her arm. Honoria went with her, and 
they talked together for a little while, and 
Honoria came back to the house. Then Trip 
ran out, bareheaded, in his blue blouse, and 
called, “ Mommer! Mommer!” 

Tessa turned and waited for him. Ferris 
saw her clasp the child and kiss him several 
times, and then Trip, too, came back, and 
Tessa walked down the long, warm street be- 
tween the rows of college elms. 


The morning broadened and brightened. 


Honoria came in quietly and asked if he 
wanted anything, but she did not stay. She, 


too, it seemed, went out. At noon Tessa had 
not returned, but the circumstance was not 
noticed by any one except her husband. It 
eame on to be half past twelve o’clock, and 
he began to be restless and watched. Be- 
yond the president’s house, where the Doric 
eolumns stood white in the noon, the river 
quivered. As Ferris fixed his eyes upon it 
his shoulder hit the marine-glass hanging on 
the bookease. He-took the glass and adjusted 
it leisurely. 

It gave back to him with startling dis- 
tinectness the green, wooded bank, the shim- 
mering blue water, the gray arch of the stone 
bridge where the current was strong. It gave 
the lithe shape of a single canoe paddling 
slowly down. In the boat. were two passen- 
gers, a woman and a man—a spark of red, 
a dot of blue. At the bend of the river, on 
the hither side of the bridge, as Ferris stood 
watching, before his staring eyes the canoe 
went over. He saw one little scarlet arm 
thrown up—and then the marine - glass 
dropped from his hand and shivered with a 
crash upon the floor. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


N attractive house of nine rooms and a 
A bath was recently purchased by a 
young business man in the suburbs of 

a large Eastern city. The house had been 
built only a few years, so that it had all the 
modern improvements and was in perfect re- 
pair. It faced toward the west, with the 
principal living-rooms toward the south, so 
that they were full of sunshine most of the 
day. A wide piazza ran across the southern 
and eastern sides, with a beautiful view across 
the meadows to the mountains beyond. The 
only entrance to the porch from the house 











was through a French window in the living- 
room, but the new owner expects to have one 
in the china-closet as well, so that it will be 
convenient to serve meals on the back porch 
during the summer, where one can feast on 
the view and drink in the fresh air with the 
food. It is so frequently a great trouble 
to serve meals out-of-doors that the delight 
to those who eat hardly seems worth the labor 
of those who serve, but a door into the china- 
closet in this instance would make it as 
convenient as the dining-room itself. The 
smaller porch up-stairs on the back com- 
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A Glimpse of the Nursery with its Noah’s Ark 
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mands the same lovely view, and makes a 
very attractive summer addition to the nurs- 
ery, where the children can play in the fresh 
air without the danger of running away and 
the necessity of constant watching. 

The family of the new owner consists of 
his wife and two little girls aged, respective- 
ly, six and eight. The wife is a nervous in- 
valid, so that it is especially convenient to 
have a playroom, as well as a sleeping-room, 
for the children apart from the family, where 
the noise and confusion of their games and 
continual activity cannot disturb her. 

The house had been built so recently and 
decorated so short a time that it was not 
necessary either to paper or to paint. Even 
the floors were in good condition. Those in 
the reception-hall, living-room, and dining- 
room were of hard wood stained a walnut 
brown, that in the kitchen was of light hard 




















Plan of the Lower Floor. 


wood, and those in the up-stairs rooms were 
of hard pine stained and varnished. The 
standing finish in the living-room and re- 
ception-hall was dark brown, and that in the 
dining -room, china-closet, and up-stairs 
rooms ivory white. 

The paper in the reception-hall was plain 
buff, that in the living-room a green and 
brown, the background brown and the small, 
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almost indistinguishable figures a dull vel- 
vety green, and that in the dining-room plain 
soft green medium in tone. The kitchen 
walls and those of the china-closet, pantry, 
storeroom, etc., were painted. Those in the 
china - closet were painted green, like the 
paper in the dining-room, and those in the 
kitchen, pantry, ete., a soft fawn. The wood- 
work in the kitchen and pantry was brown. 
Up-stairs, the walls of the nursery were paint- 
ed a cool tan, and here alone the walls were 
to have an addition. The children were very 
anxious for a Noah’s-ark frieze, with its 
procession of animals marching two by two, 
so this was bought and put up with thumb- 
tacks so that it could be changed when the 
fickle hearts of the children changed. The 
colors in the frieze were green and brown, 
thus settling the contrasting color to be used 
in the room. The panels of this frieze are 

five feet long. Ten were needed to go 

around the room. 

In the father’s and mother’s room 
the paper was a delicate green and 
white stripe; in the children’s sleep- 
ing-room a white ground with a deli- 
cate wild-rose design; in the guest- 
room a soft, creamy yellow, self- 
toned stripe; in the bathroom a 
fleur-de-lis on a white ground; and 
in the maid’s room the blue corn- 
flower on a white ground. 

The appropriate color scheme laid 
out was as follows, remembering that 
the light in the living-room, dining- 
room, father’s and mother’s room, and 
nursery was very bright on account 
of the southern sun, while the re- 
ception-hall and children’s room re- 
ceived the afternoon sun, and the 
guest-room no sun at all: Reception- 
hall, brown and yellow; living-room, 
brown and green; dining-room, green 
and écru; nursery, tan and green; 
father’s and mother’s room, green 
and white with touches of blue; chil- 
dren’s sleeping-room, pink and white ; 

guest-room, yellow, brown, and lavender; 
bathroom, green and white; maid’s room, 
blue and white. ; 
The estimate of furniture and furnishings 
as carried out was as follows: 
Reception-hall.—Paper, buff; rug, curtains, 
and furniture brown. Table, brown wicker, 
$5; chair, brown wicker with cushion cov- 
ered with brown denim, $8 75; two rugs, 











FURNISHING A HOUSE FOR $600 
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The Attractive Green and Brown Dining-room. 


made of brown denim, at $5 each, $10; cur- 
tains, -brown linen, nine yards at 50 cents, 
$4 50; écru net, nine yards at 20 cents, $1 80. 
—Total, $30 05. 

A little later they expect to have a cushion 
for the window-seat covered with brown 
denim, canvas, or corduroy, a stair carpet of 
brown filling at 75 cents a yard, and some 
Oriental rugs in browns and greens. A brown 
skin covers the table, and there are brown 
photographs of cathedrals in brown frames on 
the wall. They also hope to have a wooden 
chest for rubbers, later on, to stand in the 
back part of the hall between the dining- 
room and kitchen doors. The table stands 
under the window, and the chair in front of 
the window-seat near the table. The curtains 
hang straight to the sill from brass rods and 
are finished with a simple hem. 


living-room. —-Paper, green and brown; 
furniture, brown; furnishings, green. Table, 
dark brown oak, dull finish, $11 25; corner 
seat, brown wicker with brown canvas 
cushions, cotton filling, $15; two bookcases, 
dark brown oak, at $9 each, $18; two wicker 
chairs, brown, with dull green cushions cov- 
ered with canvas, at $8 75 each, $17 50; 
straight Windsor chair, oak, $4 50; desk, 
brown oak, $9; brown wicker rocker with 
green cushions, $10 75; curtains, dull green 
linen, nine yards at 50 cents, $4 50; écru 
net, nine yards at 20 cents, $1 80; rug, green 
cotton rags, 9X12 feet, $27 50.— Total, 
$119 80. 

Later they expect to have portiéres at the 
two arches into the hall and into the dining- 
room of dull green craftsman’s canvas at 
$1 a yard, a window-seat cushion covered 
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with the same material, a Morris chair cost- 
ing about $27, and a dull brass fire-set and 
andirons costing about $10 or $15. The 
corner seat stands in the corner between the 
two arches, the large oblong table in the 
centre of the room, the bookcases at both 
sides of the front window, and the desk in 
front of the window at the left of the fire- 
place. The linen used for the inner curtains 
is thinner than is desirable, because they 
could not afford to pay more at the time it 
was bought. Later they intend to have either 
a heavier, softer linen or raw silk both in 
this room and in the hall. 





The Upper Floor, 


There is some green pottery and several 
pieces of brass and copper on the bookcases; 
with a plaster figure of David in the farther 


corner. The table-cover is a green skin, and 
the pictures brown photographs of foreign 
countries. 

Dining - room.— Paper, green; furniture, 
dark brown; furnishings, green and écru. 
Table, brown oak, $18; six chairs (Windsor) 
at $4 50, brown oak, $27; side-table with one 
drawer, brown oak, $4 84; rug, green grass 
matting, $8; curtains, green and écru India 
print, Indian palm-leaf design, six yards at 
30 cents, $1 80.—Total, $59 64. 
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The pictures here are mostly water-colors. 

Kitchen.—Walls, fawn. 

Range (coal), $25; pine table; $2; chair, 
$1; refrigerator, zinc-lined, $15.—Total, $43. 
The great abundance of convenient shelf 
room in china-closet, pantry, and storeroom 
made further furniture unnecessary. They 
expect to have a gas-range later. The set 
tubs stand against the wall which divides the 
kitchen and the front hall. The cellar door 
is also on this side of the kitchen. 

Grand total for rooms on lower floor, 
$252 49. ’ 

Nursery—Paint on walls, tan; frieze, 
brown and green; furnishings and 
furniture, green. 

Frieze, ten panels at $1 each, $10; 
table (children’s size), stained dark 
green, dull finish, $3 75; four chairs 
(children’s size), stained dark green, 
at $2 each, $8; bookcases for toys 
built in, pine, stained green, $15; 
window-seat cushion covered with 
green denim, cotton filled, $7 20; 
curtains, three yards of cheese-cloth 
dyed green, at 8 cents, 24 cents.— 
Total, $44 19. 

There is no rug in this room. The 
floors are warm, and it is considered 
safer to have no rug edges for the 
children to stumble over. - Moreover, 
it makes it much simpler to keep the 
floor clean. The painted walls are 
also easily cleaned. It is expected 
that. the cheese-cloth curtains will 
fade, but the price makes it possible 
to replace them. It is probable that, 
in time, green Japanese crépe will be 
used there, or green linen. The chil- 
dren’s table and chairs are very at- 
tractive, as well as strong and durable. 
A cast of the Donatello boy’s head 

stands on one of the bookcases, and a Barye 

lion on the other. The pictures are good 
photographs and prints, one of the Sistine 

Madonna, and others of children and animals, 

all by good artists. 

Father's and Mother's Room.—Paper, green 
and white; furniture, white; furnishings, 
green. Two single bedsteads, white iron, 
four feet wide, at $6 75 each, $13 50; two 
wire springs at $4 each, $8; two felt mat- 
tresses at $13 35 each, $26 70; two pillows 
at $1 25 each, $2 50; one dresser with glass, 
white enamel, $18; one chest of drawers, 
white enamel, no glass, $6 75; one table, 














FURNISHING A 


white enamel, $3 34; one 
straight chair, white en- 
amel, #2 49; one rocker, 


white enamel, $3 89; cur- 
tains, nine yards of green 
Japanese cotton crépe at 30 
cents, $2 70; two cotton 
rugs, made of dark green 
denim, at $5 each, $10.— 
Total, $97 87. ° 

Japanese cotton crépe is a 
very artistic material for 
curtains and holds its color 
very well. It comes in soft 
eolors—green, brown, laven- 
der, blue, yéllow, ete., and 
also in quaint Japanese de- 
signs in colors on either a 
cream or a colored ground. 
It will wash perfectly. 

Children’s Room.—Paper, 
pink and white; furni- 
ture, white; furnishings, 
pink and white. Two bed- 
steads, white iron with 
spring attached, three feet 
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six inches wide, at $6 75 
each, $13 50; two felt mat- 
tresses at $11 70 each, 


$23 40; two pillows at $1 25 

each, $2 50; one dressing- 

table, made of packing-box 

covered with white cheese-cloth over pink, with 
mirror with white enamel frame, $4; one chest 
of drawers, white enamel, $6 75; one table, 
white enamel, $3 34; two chairs, white en- 
amel, at $2 49 each, $4 98; two cotton rugs, 
green, at $4 each, $8; curtains, cheese-cloth, 
nine yards at 8 cents, 72 cents—Total, $67 19. 

Guest -room.— Paper, yellow; furniture, 
white; furnishings, yellow, brown, and lav- 
ender. One bedstead, white enamel, four feet 
six inches broad, $8 75; one wire spring, 
$4 75; one felt mattress, $15; two feather 
pillows at $1 25 each, $2 50; one dresser, 
white enamel, with mirror, $15; one cotton 
rug, shades of brown and yellow, $5; straight 
chair, white enamel, $3 39; one rocker, white 
enamel, $4; one table, white enamel, $3 50; 
curtains, Japanese crépe, white ground with 
Japanese design in brown and lavender, six 
yards at 30 cents, $1 80.—Total, $63 69. 

The bedspread in this room is made of 
heavy white linen, with a monogram embroid- 
ered in the centre. The pillow strip is 
made of the same material and embroidered. 
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The Desk in the Living-room. 


Maid’s Room.— Walls, blue and white; 
furniture, painted white; furnishings, blue 
and white. One bedstead, with spring at- 
tached, white enamel, four feet wide, $8 75; 
one felt mattress, $13 35; one feather pillow, 
$1 25; one chest of drawers, with separate 
mirror hanging over them, $8 25; one wash- 
stand, $1 25; one straight chair, pine with 
reed seat, $1; one rocker, pine with reed seat, 
$1 25; one table, $2 25.—Total, $37 35. The 
furniture is all of pine or ash painted white. 

Bathroom.— Walls, green and _ white; 
white enamel and nickel furnishings. Sash 
curtain, white cheese-cloth, three yards at 10 
cents, 30 cents; one nickel towel-rack, 90 
cents; one paper-roll, 60 cents; one soap- 
dish, 40 cents; one nickel tooth-brush holder, 
40 cents; one bath mat, $1.—Total, $3 60. 

Shades for all the windows up-stairs and 
down-stairs, $17. Brass curtain fixtures for 
windows taking drapery curtains, $16 62. 

Grand total for whole house: Up-stairs, 
$313 89+ down -stairs, $252 49 + fixtures, 
$33 62—$600. 
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INSTRUCTOR IN 
THIRD 
CF sare READE used to give this 


advice to story - writers: “Keep ’em 
laughing; keep ’em crying; keep 
‘em waiting.” The last precept contains 
wisdom for all writers and speakers. If 
a speaker speaks quietly and with rea- 
sonable slowness, people will be inclined 
to listen with interest and curiosity. He 
will soothe them with the ease by which 
he. makes his appeal, and by which he grad- 
ually expresses the thoughts that lead to the 
unfolding of each message, thus making it all 
easy. The hurried speaker, on the other 
hand, first fatigues his listeners by his 
nervous manner, tending to make them nerv- 
ous, too, and disinclined to’ focus attention 
on what he is saying. By letting one word 
tumble over another, and one thought tumble 
over another thought, he also tends to annoy 
his listeners, thus throwing them out of sym- 
pathy with him and further repelling atten- 
tion. The human mind cannot take in words 
and thoughts in a lump. Not only must it 
receive the words one by one, but it must 
also receive the thoughts separately, and the 
more logically the thoughts are arranged, the 
easier it is for the mind to assimilate them. 
Before we can speak a sentence well we 
must, consciously or unconsciously, know 
how to divide the thought into its elements, 
into its individual thoughts or suggestions, 
to break it, so to speak, into bits, for it is bit 
by bit that the thought is accepted by the 
mind. Take, for example, this simple thought 
of Emerson’s in the essay on “ Politics,” “ The 
wise man is the state.” The first mental sug- 
gestion is of a person, “the wise man.” After 
speaking the words, instinctively we should 
pause, so that the listerer may take in the 
suggestion. This pause makes the first phrase. 
The next suggestion or idea finds expression 
in the words, “is the State.” So even in this 
simple sentence there are two phrases. Take 
the sentence that follows: “ He needs no army 
or navy,—he loves men too well; no bribe, 
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or feast, or palace, to draw friends to him; no 
vantage-ground, no favorable circumstance.” 
Here is a sentence easily broken into its ele- 
ments—that is, easily phrased. “He needs 
no army” (pause), “or navy” (pause), “or 
palace” (pause), “to draw friends to him” 
(pause), “no vantage-ground” (pause), “no 
favorable circumstance” (pause). In even 
so simple a sentence, by neglecting to phrase 
carefully, the reader will not convey to the 
listener the full meaning. So, if phrasing 
is of value here, how much more valuable will 
it be where the language is involved and 
where only the most skilful interpretation 
can separate the elements and make the whole 
thought clear. In all speaking, whether di- 
rect from the voice or expressed through 
print interpreted by the voice, every sentence 
contains a word which chiefly bears the bur- 
den of the thought. It is, of course, this 
vital word that ought to receive the strongest 
expression. Often, in a sentence, if all the 
words, except the vital word, are slurred over, 
and if the vital word is given its value, the 
whole meaning is flashed into the mind of 
the listener. The context and association of 
ideas enable the imagination to follow the 
thought and even to give to the obscured 
words a distinctness. That is, light from the 
vital word clarifies every word in the sen- 
tence. For this reason it is peculiarly im- 
portant that emphasis should always be placed 
on the vital word. Emphasis, of course, does 
not necessarily mean stress by sound. It may 
be secured by a lowering of the voice: a 
whisper is one of the most powerful means 
of focussing attention. Or it may be secured 
by a pause before and after the word is 
spoken. And just as every sentence has its 
vital word, so does every phrase or every bit 
of thought. If a speaker were to concen- 
trate his efforts to acquire clearness on the 
vital words alone, he would be almost certain 
to make himself easily intelligible. 

Reading being the mechanical expedient it 











has become, no wonder that these people who 
strive to acquire clear speech by means of 
reading aloud seldom escape falling into 


faults. In every-day business, and in our so- 
cial relations, print-language is irritating. 
Careless natural speech is certainly to be pre- 
ferred to the pedantic speech of the mincing 
school-teacher or of the orator who always 
speaks as if he were on the platform, or of 
the inflated actor, more or less unconsciously 
reproducing characters that he has played 
on the stage or would like to play. In Lon- 
don, among women of fashion, who are sup- 
posed to represent the flower of English civil- 
ization, such expressions of “culture” are 
so disliked that they have brought on a reac- 
tion to intentional slovenliness in the use of 
certain words. It is for this reason that the 
clipped g in the final ing has been so assidu- 
ously cultivated in London society. 

Reading ought, of course, to be one of the 
most effective means by which we may culti- 
vate clear speech, and it is, besides, a delight- 
ful art in itself, though almost a lost art. 
The professional readers, with a few excep- 
tions, are generally regarded as professional 
bores. They are not satisfied to let reading 
remain what it is, a form of speaking; they 
must make it something else, something 
which they seem to consider finer, but which 
conveys a false reflection of human speech. 
Another serious fault with many professional 
readers is that, instead of conscientiously in- 
terpreting the author’s thought, and stopping 
there, they thrust themselves between the au- 
thor and the listeners. 

As poetry, with its insistences on pauses 
for the enforcement of its rhymes and for 
the establishment of its beats, tends to de- 
velop accuracy of ear, the reading of poetry, 
with its measured cadences, ought to be an 
exercise especially helpful for speech. When 
we have succeeded in persuading students not 
to recite print-language and to make reading 
a form of speaking, perhaps we shall be able 
to convince actors that in blank verse there 
is music, and that it may be worth their while 
to attune their ears to it and to express it. 
“What a pity it is,” says George Bernard 
Shaw, in his Dramatic Opinions, “that the 
people who love the sound of Shakespeare so 
seldom go on the stage! The ear has a sure 
clue to him: only a musician understands 
the play of feeling which is a real rarity in 
his early plays. In a deaf nation these plays 
would have died long ago, .. . Unhappily, 
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though the nation still retains its ears, the 
players and the playgoers of this generation 
are for the most part deaf as adders. . . 
Yet once in a blue moon there wanders on 
to the stage some happy fair whose eyes are 
lodestars and whose tongue’s sweet air’s more 
tunable than lark to shepherd’s ear. And the 
moment she strikes up the true Shakespearean 
music, and feels her way to her part alto- 
gether by her sense of that music, the play 
returns to life and all the magic is there. 
She may make nonsense of the verses by 
wrong conjunctions and misplaced commas, 
which show that she has never worked out the 
logical construction of a simple sentence in 
her part. But if her heart is in the song, 
the protesting commentator-critic may save 
his breath to cool his porridge; the soul of the 
play’is there, no matter where the sense of it 
may be.” 

If Mr. Shaw is right in thinking that the 
British readers of Shakespeare know how to 
read blank verse and consequently can enjoy 
the music, then, in this regard, they have an 
advantage of most American readers. Even 
among our students of literature blank verse 
does not seem to be clearly comprehended. 
One wonders how people can read Shakespeare 
without feeling the charm of the verse; but 
one has only to go to a Shakespearean pro- 
duction to see how our actors, even after 
years of training in Shakcspeare, persistently 
and successfully resist it. This ignorance on 
the part of our actors is only one indication 
of their indifference to the beauty of clear 
speech. It is peculiarly suggestive, however, 
for it is in blank verse that clear speech has 
its most beautiful expression on the stage. 

In discussing blank verse with actors and 
with dramatic students I have noticed that 
they seem to think its rhythmical interpreta- 
tion conflicts with the meaning. But in 
nearly all cases such interpretation really 
harmonizes with the meaning and gives 
stronger emphasis. Moreover, in scanning, the 
measuring of the lines by the voice in placing 
the beat on every other syllable of the ten 
syllables that make a perfect line, beginning 
with the second syllable which divides the 
line into the first of its five feet, is an ex- 
cellent exercise for clear-speaking and for 
clarifying the meaning. Of course, there are 
places where the meaning and the strict in- 
terpretation of the verse would conflict; there 
the verse must be sacrificed, usually with ad- 
vantag>, in the relief from what might be- 
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come monotony and in the expression of emo- 
tional ruggedness. Blank verse is a loose 
form of writing; it allows play for judgment 
and taste; but it has, nevertheless, laws which 
ought to be observed, and which, when ob- 
served, give to the lines a stately beauty in 
harmony with the thought and with the ex- 
alted expression of the thought. I have been 
present when a fine performance of Marc 
Antony in “ Julius Cesar” has been serious- 
ly marred by repeated reference to Cesar as 
an “hon’rable man.” A colloquial reading of 
blank verse ignores its nature, which is not 
a realistic interpretation of human character, 
but idealistic, character interpreted in meas- 
ured poetry, expressing human thoughts and 
emotions through definitely established con- 
ventions. It does not follow, because an actor 
ought not to be colloquial in reading blank 
verse, that he cannot therefore seem natural. 
His task is to accept the conventions, and 
through them to convey the illusion of human 
life, exactly as the poet does. Shakespeare, 
no matter how much his characters may rhap- 
sodize or philosophize as they would never do 
in life, no matter how absurdly melodramatic 
may be the scenes in which he makes them 
figure, always keeps them human. For exam- 


ple, in Romeo’s soliloquy, before the meeting 
with the messenger bearing false tidings of 
Juliet’s death, where one of the most artificial 
of all stage expedients is employed, the char- 
acter being made to talk about himself, and 
in blank verse, too, we do not for an instant 
lose the feeling that Romeo actually lives in 


the lines. This soliloquy, by the way, might 
be taken as an illustration of the way in 
which a rhythmical interpretation of blank 
verse contributes to the music, the elucidation 
of the meaning, and, on the part of the actor, 
to clearness of diction, the verse being of 
special help in phrasing. 


If I’'| may 

sleep’, 

dreams’ | presage’ | some joy’|-ful 

hand’ : 

bo’ |-som’s 

throne’ ; 

And all’ | this day’ | an un’!-accus’|-tom’d spir’it 

Lifts’ me | above’ | the ground’ | with cheer’|-ful 
thoughts’. 

I dreamt’ | my la’|-dy came’ | and found’ | me 
dead’ 

(Strange dream’|that gives’ |a 
leave’ | to think’)! 

And breath’d’ | such life’ | with kiss’|-es in’ | my 
lips’, 


trust’ | the flat’|-tering truth’ | of 


news’ | at 


lord’ | sits light’|-ly in’ | his 


dead’! man 
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That I’ | revived’, | and was’ | an em’|-peror’. 

Ah me!’ | how sweet’ | is love’ | itself’ | possess’d’, 

When but’ | love’s sha’|-dows are’! so rich’ | in 
joy!’ 

Here scanning gives so much help to the 
actor that it seems a pity the help is so little 
appreciated. Scanning takes Phrasing for a 
partner, and the two make easy the work of 
clear and musical interpretation: “If I may 
trust” (“Pause here,” say the two guides, 
and Phrasing adds: “ Take advantage of the 
end of the foot and of the natural pause 
created by the meaning to let those words 
sink into the minds of the listeners and to 
let those words excite in the listeners a curi- 
osity about what it is that you may trust. 
Remember, too, the collective mind of an au- 
dience works slowly, taking in the bits of 
thought less readily than the individual. Be- 
sides, the average mind, from being habit- 
uated to hearing poetry, cannot grasp the 
meaning so quickly as prose”) “the flatter- 
ing truth of sleep,” (“Strict interpreta- 
tion of the verse would demand the sacrifice 
of the second syllable in ‘ flattering,’” says 
Scanning; “but, provided that the beats are 
kept through the line, no harm will be done 
if the syllable is articulated.” And Phrasing 
admonishes: “ The slight pause at the end of 
the line which Scanning favors, in order 
to indicate that it is a line of verse which has 
been spoken, not a line of prose, as real verse 
as if it had a rhyming final word, provides 
another chance to pause”) “ My dreams pre- 
sage” (“Presage what?” asks Phrasing. 
“The audience should have time in which to 
accept the message, and to be ready and eager 
for more”) “some joyful news at hand.” 
(“Pause at the end of the thought,” says 
Phrasing.) “My bosom’s lord” (New idea 
introduced to the listeners. Let them as- 
similate it and wonder what they are to hear 
about this lord.) “ sits lightly in his throne ;” 
(Pause at end of line.) “ And all this day” 
(Spoken with the breathful exhilaration of 
happiness, which seeks relief in the pause pro- 
vided by both Scanning and Phrasing.) 
“an unaccustom’d spirit” (Imperfect foot, 
containing a superfluous syllable, but not 
breaking the smoothness of the line. New 
idea. Time should be given for its accept- 
ance and for the creating of interest in what 
is to follow.) “ Lifts me above the ground” 
(Strong emotional suggestion which keeps the 
interpreter from going on for a moment. 
In the first foot, the meaning conflicts with 
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the measure; so the stress goes where it nat- 
urally belongs on the first syllable.) “ with 
cheerful thoughts.” (End of. line. In the 
pause Romeo returns to earth and takes a 
humorous view of himself. As much should 
be made of the humor as possible; Romeo has 
so little throughout the play, that for variety 
and relief he needs all he has. So the actor 
goes on with smiling lightness.) “I dreamt 
my lady came ” (Slight pause, the thought sus- 
tained by Scanning and Phrasing, making it 
natural.) “and found me dead” (Though the 
suggestion is sad, it does not trouble Romeo, 
because he knows it comes merely from a 
dream.) “(Strange dream” (“ Pause here for 
reflection,” says Phrasing. “ Take good ad- 
vantage of the opportunity provided by Scan- 
ning.”) “that gives a dead man leave to 
think!)” (In the pause Romeo shows a whim- 
sical appreciation of the contradiction.) “ And 
breath’d such life” (“These words,” say 
both Seanning and Phrasing, “ provide in the 
pause an opportunity for the expression of 
emotional restraint.”) “with kisses in my 
lips.” (The rapture enables the interpreter 
to hold strongly the pause at the end of the 
line.) “That I reviv’d” (Pause in which 
the audience waits for the news of what hap- 
pened then.) “and was an emperor.” (Here 
is an opportunity for the expression of de- 
light at the absurd awakening from this 
dream of death within a dream. The pause 
also gives preparation for the transition to 
the next line, Romeo becoming fully conscious 
of himself as a wide-awake man, deeply in 
love.) “Ah me!” (Emotional pause.) “how 
sweet is love itself possess’d,” (Quiet, intense 
rapture, which the interpreter must make the 
audience share.) “ When but love’s shadows ” 
(The audience should be given time in which 
to take in the poetic image.) “are so'rich in 
joy!” 

It seems almost incredible that among 
actors, whose trade really depends on speech, 
speech should be so neglected; but we should 
remember that, in their opinion, speech is only 
a part of their trade, and, by many actors, is 
not considered the chief part. Often, in the 
rehearsal of a play, the speaking of the lines 
is either the last thing to be considered by 
the stage-manager or is not considered at all, 
but left to the discretion of the individual 
actors. It is on action that the average 
stage-manager lays greatest insistence. Speech 
assumes importance only in its relation to 
speeding the action. The cardinal principle 
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among stage-managers is that rapidity of ac- 
tion counts more for success than anything 
else, even intelligibility. In many perform- 
ances, the audience loses at least one-third of 
the words; often whole speeches are lost. 
Most members of the audience do not realize 
how much they miss, for they are distracted 
from the words by watching and seeing the 
movements of the actors. In France, the 
stage at its best, in such productions, for ex- 
ample, as those of the Francais and Odéon, 
is conceded to be a model of speech; in this 
country it would be absurd to say that any 
company or any theatre supplied such a 
model, though there are individual actors of 
distinction, like Miss Julia Marlowe and Mr. 
John Drew, and sometimes players of small 
parts, who speak exceedingly well. But, in 
general, speech on our stage is abominable. 
So it is in the pulpit, where all the speakers 
are men of elaborate intellectual training. 
Faulty speech prevails even among our teach- 
ers. It is notorious that many students ac- 
quire bad habits of speech from imitating 
their teachers. So it would almost seem as if 
the ideal way of beginning the cultivation of 
clear speech would be by establishing train- 
ing-schools for teachers, clergymen, and actors. 

Until teachers acquire clear speech we 
cannot expect their pupils to have it. And we 
cannot expect the teachers to have it until 
they are obliged by their superiors to have 
it. Now why is it that teachers, of all people, 
whose business it is to communicate with 
their pupils almost wholly by word of mouth— 
why is it that they have not mastered it? 
Simply for this reason: clear speech is not in- 
cluded among the requirements for admission 
into our training-schools and colleges. 

Under the present conditions, the best that 
most of us can do who are ambitious to speak 
clearly is to try to cultivate our own speech. 
If we can only make people care, the great 
mass of people who control the language and 
mould it, then the problem of improving the 
speech of our nation and of removing one of 
the chief causes of reproach against us, will 
be solved. We shall not only have the satis- 
faction of feeling that we can make ourselves 
intelligible, and intelligible in an agreeable 
way, but we shall be able to go to the 
theatre or to church and listen to public 
addresses and hear everything that is said 
without straining attention or having our 
sensibilities shocked by ugly sounds. It seems 
as if the goal might be worth striving for. 






















OF A REPHEW 


ILLUSTRATED BY Rose Ceci O'NEILL 


Wuewn Aunt Patricia visits us 
The days are mighty long, 
For Mother’s always so afraid 
That I'll do something wrong. 
I have to keep my face and hands 
Clean all the time, and put 
My Sunday suit on every day 
And plaster down my hair, 
Just like that Launcelot Smythe who lives 


Across the street; and when 
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AUNT PATRICIA 


I talk to Micky Egan, who’s 
My intimatest friend, 

You ought to hear how Mother calls, 
“Come in at once, James dear!” 

[ tell you, but it’s hard on me 
When Aunt Patricia’s here. 

For I’m to get a big gold watch— 
So Aunt Patricia said,— 

If I’m good ’til I am twenty, but— 


I'd rather just be dead! 
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UNCLE DAN 


l’u always glad when father says 
He’s ’specting Uncle Dan 

To spend a week or so with us, 
For he’s the sort of man 

I-mean to be when I grow up. 
He’s been ’most everywhere,— 

In smugglers’ caves and runaways, 
And once he caught a bear 

And made a winter coat of him 


And cap and mittens, too. 


He’s fought with burglars lots of times . . 
And chased a kangaroo. .. . 

Why, there ain’t a boy in all our town 
With a relative like that! 

He could ’timidate a tiger 
Just as if it was a cat; 

For Captain Kidd and Sitting Bull 
Are nothing to a man 

As ’sperienced and as reckless as 


My dear old Uncle Dan. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 
suggestions received. All contributions should be very short—none exceed- 


ing 


250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 


which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 


Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


Articles should 


be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 


signed in full, 
printing the article. 


Franklin Square, New York. 


with the writer’s address. 
Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of 
Harper’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, 


The signature will not be used in 


eare of Harper & Brothers, 


Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available wili be promptly notified of the 
acceptance of their contributions—if possible, within a month of the date of 


their receipt. 


After six weeks any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





Simplified Housecleaning 

Unurke the contributor from Long Island, 
I am not “well and strong,” and as I have 
my hands full to do the work for a family 
of five, it is something of a problem, when 
housecleaning-time comes, to decide how I 
am going to do so much more. I will tell 
you how I manage it. 

T get the washing, 
done by. Wednesday night. 
the wash and do extra work. After school, 
my three children, aged ten, twelve, and fif- 
teen, respectively, help me to get a room ready 
to clean. In the morning I am rested for 
the hard part of the work; the children help 
me until eight o’clock. I then see them off 
to sehool, do my kitchen work, finish the 
room, tidy up the rest of the house, and 
Saturday I get ready for Sunday. The work 
does not tire me out as though I were at it 
every day, and the house does not have that 
upset appearance so usual in housecleaning- 
time. Besides, I have plenty of time to mend 
anything that needs it before the next clean- 
ing-day. I. go through all dressers, trunks, 
and boxes before I begin housecleaning 
proper. I begin as early in April as possible, 
and finish in good season. I heartily endorse 
the views of F. H. C., of New York city, 
about the Bazar. To a tired mother it is 
like an oasis in the desert. N. D. 

Mitton, Pa. 


ironing, and baking 
Thursday I mend 


Tempering Flatirons 

lave you ever been annoyed by using flat- 
irons which would not hold the heat? If so, 
the trouble could probably be traced back- 
wards. 

The first right of a new flatiron is to be 
well tempered. To do this it should be al- 
lowed to heat gradually, and stay hot for 
several hours in succession without use, then 
it should gradually cool and be set aside. 
After this it should be allowed to heat only 
when wanted for use. 

The habit which some housewives have of 
“putting on the flats” at all times, lest per- 
chance they should need them, will eventually 
spoil the temper of the best-tempered flat- 
iron in existence. 

For pressing the seams in sleeves or iron- 
ing ribbons I find the little five-cent flatirons 
a delight. C. L. 

Torrincton, Conn. 


Several Suggestions 

For cleanliness of sink and sink-spout, for 
economy of time and labor, and for the sav- 
ing of plumbing bills, rub off all greasy 
dishes from table or kitchen with newspaper, 
and burn the paper. 

To make home baking-powder take one- 
half pound saleratus, one pound cream of 
tartar, two tablespoonfuls cornstarch. Sift 
seven times and keep in a tin. 
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Keep prepared flour on hand by rubbing 
a tablespoonful of shortening into a quart of 
bread flour after sifting into the flour three 
times two round teaspoonfuls of the baking- 
powder and two teaspoonfuls of salt, 

PortLaNnp, Me. E. S. 


Fruit with Meals 

I Have discovered that even a light break- 
fast can dispense with fruit when it is served 
later in the day; with cereal, eggs, coffee or 
cocoa and breads there is enough without it. 
As to variety, it is difficult to see how one 
ean seriously complain of that, with seven 
kinds of berries, pears, peaches, plums, and 
grapes in summer to choose from, and in 
winter oranges, bananas, apples, figs, dates, 
and the delicious fancy California dried 
fruits, hesides the homely but worthy prune. 
Of course one must learn so to prepare fruits 
as to avoid deadly monotony in their appear- 
ance, but that is no impossible thing. 

As to expense, there is something in that 
excuse, for while fruit is cheap in summer 
it is costly in winter. And yet there is al- 
ways some one kind which happens to be 
cheap because it is plentiful at the moment. 

It is possible, too, to so serve fruits as to 
reduce their cost. When oranges are fifty 
cents a dozen it is not necessary to turn con- 
scientiously from them. By cutting three 
in halves, removing the pulp and refilling 
the shells they will serve six people at a cost 
of only thirteen cents; less than the eggs, 
butter, and sugar a pudding would call for, 
leaving the price of fuel ,out of consid- 
eration. 

The housekeeper who buys and serves fruit 
carefully and keeps accounts will soon find 
that all her bills are less, including her doc- 
tor’s bills—something worth her serious con- 


sideration. H. K. B. 
Detroit, Micu. 


Concerning Wholesome Neglect 

Tr is a great thing for a young mother to 
take an intelligent interest in the development 
of her child, but the “ intelligent interest ” 
which takes the form of recording everything 
about the unfortunate infant can be easily 
overdone. I have one case in mind where the 
proud mother (a college woman) watched the 
child until the poor little creature had nerv- 
ous spasms. The doctor first called in was 
mystified, but when I was shown the elaborate 
charts which had been made at the baby’s ex- 
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pense I realized the trouble and insisted on 
the child being left entirely alone as much 
as possible. The nurse did not even sit in 
the room with it, but in an adjoining room, 
where (with the aid of a mirror) she could 
see when her charge needed her. A week of 
this isolation did wonders, and a month 
effected a cure. 

We all know how nervous it makes us to 
feel that we are constantly watched, so what 
wonder that the exceedingly sensitive organi- 
zation of a young child should give out under 
the strain of over-anxious supervision! 
“Wholesome neglect” is a good prescription 
for many modern mothers to remember. 


H. G. B., M.D. 
Trenton, New JERSEY. 


Rose Leaves, Not Rice 

In preparing for my daughter’s wedding 
recently one of the somewhat perplexing ques- 
tions was that of the time-honored custom of 
throwing rice after the bride and groom. My 
daughter was rather nervous about it, for 
aside from the annoyance of having rice drop- 
ping for several days out of one’s clothes, 
umbrella, or satchel, there is often real danger 
in the custom. The rice has been known to 
injure ears or to cause a serious fall. 

As a substitute I finally decided upon rose 
leaves. I went to the florist and asked him 
to save for me the petals of all his left-over 
roses. Then I bought some simple and pretty 
little baskets, enough for the bridal party and 
several of my daughter’s young friends. 

When the wedding-day arrived I filled the 
baskets with the rose petals. When the bride 
had retired to put on her travelling gown, the 
baskets were given to the young people, with 
instructions as to their use and an absolute 
prohibition as to ‘any surreptitious use of 
rice. They had just as much fun with the 
rose leaves as they could possibly have had 
with the old-fashioned rice, and the effect was 
certainly much prettier. E. R. S. 

New York Cirvy. 


Very Practical Suggestions 

Many of the homely ways and means that 
I learned by practice and experience forty 
years ago hold good to-day. 

For instance, I found that the regulation 
hot soap-suds which my washerwoman ap- 
plied to the oilcloth on my kitchen floor left 
it looking old and grimy. The same with the 
stone hearth in the living-room. I tried the 
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virtue of milk, a little in cold water if I 
could not afford entire, and it worked like 
a charm. If I soaked my soiled clothes over- 
night in cold water to which a large spoonful 
of horax was added, the soiled places having 
been well rubbed with soap, the process was 
forwarded an hour, and more time was left 
to iron fine pieces. The coarser clothes were 
folded and laid away unironed. 

I learned to soak all milk-dishes and closet- 
pans in cold water before scalding. I fricas- 
seed a chicken as I did corned beef, putting 
it to boil in cold water. 

I broiled beefsteak on a dry hot spider 
because I had no coals, and gas was an un- 
known commodity. When I made a rich 
fruit pie I inserted a “chimney” of brown 
paper in the middle of the top crust to prevent 
the juice from running out. If my lard be- 
came acrid, I sweetened it by melting it with 
slices of raw potato, then straining it back 
into the pail as good as new. X. X. 

WestTFIELD, Mass. 


Renovating Old Silk 
Ovp silk renovated in this way will retain 
its lustre and look as well as when new: 


Put two ounces of alcohol, a tablespoonful of 


mucilage or strained honey, a rounded table- 
spoonful of soft soap (dissolve a small piece 
of good quality in water), and two cups of 
soft water in a bottle, and shake until well 
mixed. Sponge the silk on both sides with 
the mixture, rubbing well, and then shake 
up and down in a tub of cold or cool water, 
neither rubbing nor wringing. Hold by the 
edge and flap off the water, pin the edges to 
the line, and while still damp iron between 
cloths or paper with an iron only moderately 
hot. E. E. 


Cotoravo Sprines, Con. 


Variety for Two 

Variety is the spice of the table even in 
the family of two, and obedience to the old 
rule, “ Never serve anything in the same form 
a second time,” is more desirable as well as 
more difficult in a small family than in a 
large family. 

Two methods have helped me meet this 
demand of variety with economy. First, 
never serve one kind of meat without inter- 
ruption. If a roast of veal or chicken must 
furnish the basis for four days’ meals, sur- 
prise the man of the house with a change of 
plain lamb chops, broiled fish, or beefsteak ; 
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what matter, as long as ice holds out, whether 
the end of the veal appear on the fourth or 
the seventh day? Secondly, for economy’s 
sake, buy in large quantities even for a small 
family, and then serve in varied forms. For 
example, buy a hind quarter or leg of lamb 
at the market; have the loin cut off for a 
roast, and some chops cut from the leg; after 
that, cut at home, once or several times, lamb 
steak for thick English mutton chops (a good 
saw is the only needed tool); roast the re- 
mainder, or better still, braise it, after taking 
off the tough end for a dish of Seotch broth 
on a rainy day. You will still have cold lamb 
for as many entrées as you desire, or for 
stewed lamb and tomatoes. Beefsteak, pork 
chops, and veal cutlets may be taken from a 
piece bought for a roast; it is a mistaken no- 
tion that a small roast is not palatable, pro- 
vided sufficient pains are taken to make it rare 
and to retain the juices. We follow the same 
plan with canned vegetables; plain tomato 
sauce precedes scalloped tomatoes and tomato- 
jelly salad; canned corn gives corn chowder, 
corn custard, scalloped corn, or corn oysters 
for successive meals. In the summer all the 
left-over vegetables reappear in salad form. 
Eggs, if used every morning for breakfast, 
taste better if served each morning in a dif- 
ferent form. 

In the case of desserts it is easy to have 
variety without making fresh desserts every 
day. Melt the remains of a coffee jelly or 
an orange jelly, and when it is again chilled 
beat into it a little whipped cream. The new 
coffee charlotte will look and taste very dif- 
ferent, and if you garnish the mould with 
thin cross-slices of orange, your orange trifle 
will be fit to set before a king. Or set a part 
of a lemon-jelly mixture for a plain jelly to 
eat with broiled ham, another part for a wal- 
nut gelatine dessert; make a snow pudding 
of the rest with a custard sauce, and serve it 
the next time on islands of sponge-cake float- 
ing in the sauce—a floating island not too 
large for two people. Sponge-cake and cus- 
tard sauce are invaluable in this quest of va- 
riety in desserts. Of course the young house- 
keeper must give rein to a venturesome spirit 
and win release from the letter of the cook- 
book. ‘The elements of surprise and unex- 
pectedness are the best stimulus to the ap- 
petite, and the exercise of the creative imag- 
ination brings joy to the housewife as to the 
artist. L. T. B. 

Bipperorp, Conn. 
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Domestic Economy 

THE greatest problem in housekeeping is 
economy. After many discouraging at- 
tempts to keep the expenses of housekeep- 
ing within my allowance for that purpose 
[ concluded that the only weapon with which 
I could combat and conquer extravagance 
and keep within my housekeeping allowance 
was “system.” I started my scheme by 
figuring out the weekly proportions of all 
the fixed charges; viz.: Rent, $500 per year, 
or $9 62 per week; coal (two tons per month 
for five months and one ton per month for 
seven months, figured at the highest price, 
$6 80 per ton), $115 60 per year, or $2 22 per 
week ; telephone, $3 75 per quarter, or 32 cents 
per week; water rent, $3 25 per quarter, or 27 
cents per week: electric light (no gas in 
town), average $3 50 per month or 88 cents 
per week; and maid, $20 per month or $5 
per week. Making a grand total of $18 31 
per week. Then I had constructed for me 
by a carpenter a box twenty-four inches long, 
four inches deep, and four inches high. This 
box contains six drawers, each provided with 
a small lock and key. Through the top of 
the box are slots large enough to admit a 
coin as large as a silver dollar. Each of the 
above items is assigned a separate drawer. 
Each week when I receive my allowance I take 
from it $18 31, divide it into the amounts 
mentioned above, and place them in the little 
drawers—and forget about them. Possibly 
it was a little hard at first not to open one 
of the drawers to make change or to borrow 
from it, but I appreciated the fact that once 
I did so my system would be inoperative. 
At the end of the month, when the rent bill, 
the coal bill, the electric-light bill, and the 
maid’s wages come due, or at the end of the 
quarter, when the water bill and the telephone 
bill come due, I have but to open the little 
drawers, and there is the money with which 
to pay each and every one. I find it much 
easier to pay these small amounts each week 
than to part with the large ones at the end 
of the month. Meats, groceries, etc., I limit 
to a certain amount each week and pay cash 
for everything. When I have an unexpended 
balance from this amount I put it aside for 
the future when I may have guests or food 
prices advance. I find that my table is a» 
well (perhaps better) provided for with ap- 
parently less money than before I put the 
“system” into operation. I think the reader 
can gather from this the principal points of 
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my “organized system.” Conditions and 
locations may cause a variation, but I have 
no doubt that the principle can be carried 
out by any one and with the success I have 
had, W. D. L. 
SKANEATELFS, N. Y. 


In Baking Bread 

Wuen bread or pastry is in danger of burn- 
ing from too quick a fire, a dripping-pan 
holding cold water set on the upper grate 
both protects the bread and lowers the tem- 
perature, and is much better than covering 
with paper or leaving the oven door open. A 
dish of water in the oven while roasting meat 
will absorb much of the odor that escapes, 
and a dish of water in the oven while baking 
potatoes prevents the thick hard crust which 
otherwise forms on them. E. E. 8. 

THOMASVILLE, GA. 


School Luncheons 

I HAVE read with much interest various 
items concerning school lunches, and as our 
solution of the lunch problem is so eminently 
satisfactory to all concerned, I shall give 
you an outline of our plan. 

As principal of the high school here, I 
favored the adoption of one daily session for 
the high school. While all the pupils were 
glad of the earlier dismissal, before long com- 
plaints began to be made that the cold 
lunches eaten during the half-hour nooning 
were injurious to the more delicate girls. 

After much deliberation the present system 
was adopted by the superintendent of the city 
schools and the high school faculty. <A 
kitchen sink and a gas-connected hot plate 
were placed in one of the basement rooms of 
the school building, which was also fitted 
with tables about the sides, and a long 
counter. A second room was furnished with 
tables and benches specially for the girls. 
This part of the expense was borne by the 
board of education. Next a supply of plates, 
soup-bowls, cups and saucers, spoons and 
forks, with necessary cooking utensils, was 
purchased. This was paid for from the pro- 
ceeds of the lunch-room. 

A colored cook was hired; she prepares the 
lunches, washes the dishes, and cleans the 
counter and tables, which are covered with 
white oilcloth. She is paid one dollar per 
day. 

One of the teachers sells the lunch tickets, 
which are in the denominations one, two, 
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three, and five cents. These are on sale be- 
fore school in the lunch-room. 

Another teacher has charge of the menu. 
To-day a pupil could purchase a bowl of 
vegetable soup, piping hot, and crackers for 
five cents; a ham sandwich for five cents; 
creamed potatoes for three cents; a cup of hot 
chocolate for five cents; a glass of milk for 
two cents; or a bread-and-butter sandwich 
for one cent. 

Pupils enter the lunch-room by one door. 
A teacher prevents crowding or confusion. 
They pass in single file to the counter, select 
lunches, which may be placed on a tray or 
carried otherwise; they pass to another 
teacher, who sees what is taken and collects 
tickets therefor. The girls pass out of an- 
other door and into their eating-room. The 
boys eat at the tables in the first room. 
All are served in about ten minutes. Pupils 
may bring their own lunches (many do 
so), or they may bring part and buy part at 
school. 

The bill of fare is varied from day to day, 
and prices are kept so as to cover cost, with 
a very small margin to pay for incidental 
expenses. The board of education pays for 
the fuel (gas) consumed. On an average 
seventy-five or eighty lunches are served 
daily. Some of the girls assist in serving. 

This is the third year of the life of our 
lunch-room, so it may be said to have passed 
the experimental stage. 

Mary R. MoGuteay. 

Cuarieston, W. Va. 


The Care of the Refrigerator 

I woutp like to give a few suggestions in 
regard to the care of the refrigerator. Give 
your ice-chest a few moments to air each 
day, and about three times each week re- 
move the shelves and wash the _ ice-chest 
thoroughly with a strong suds; rinse and dry 
well. Always put an abundance of soda in 
the wash water. Many people do not know 
that soda exterminates germs. Be sure to 
wash the walls and crevices of the chest well; 
there may be many germs lurking there if 
you have accidentally spilled anything therein 
and washed up hurriedly. The shelves should 
be given a hot bath. 

As to the ice itself, never allow the wrap- 
pings to stay in the second day without air- 
ing. If you use cloth to wrap your ice, have 
plenty of changes. A great many use paper, 
which is good if changed daily, for it ex- 
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chides the air if wrapped thoroughly around 
the ice. 

As to the drainage tube, of which many 
are careless, wash it with a stick around 
which a cloth has been placed, and pour 
plenty of hot water through to rinse it. 

Woopwarp, OKLA. D. B. W. 


On Tidiness in Children 

My two little boys—aged nine and seven, 
respectively — were so untidy and careless 
about their room that I became desperate. 
No amount of scolding or shaming or calling 
back from play to pick up night-clothes, 
soiled clothes, playthings, etec., had any ef- 
fect. 

I even tried to play upon their sym- 
pathies, reminding them that I was the 
only “servant” on the place, but to no pur- 
pose. Finally I hit upon a plan, which has 
proved to me beyond doubt that hope of re- 
ward is more potent than fear of punishment 
in making children do right. I offered 
twenty-five cents—a “huge” amount—per 


month to the one who at the end of that 
time had the fewest marks against him. I 
keep a book and under each name write down 
the offence he is guilty of, always calling 


the attention of the offender (when I make 
my “tour of inspection”) to his dereliction, 
so that when the reckoning-time comes he 
will recognize the specific charges against 
him. One stipulation I made and have ad- 
hered to—if I have to call the attention of 
either to the fact that his clothes are on the 
floor or that anything of his is out of place, 
it counts against him, 

The improvement in their room has been 
wonderful from the first, and now instead 
of giving the quarter to one one month and 
to the other, perhaps, the next, I often have 
to give one to each. J. B. 

GALveEstTon, Tex. 


Another Plea for Innocence 

THe mother whose article, “A Plea for 
Innocence,” appeared in the June Bazar, 
makes the very common error of supposing 
that in the case of children innocence and 
ignorance are synonymous. Are children 
any less innocent for the knowledge that 
birds lay eggs? The curiosity of an intel- 
ligent child cannot be quieted with the in- 
formation that mother doesn’t think of such 
things. It may occur to the child that if 
he knew as much as mother maybe he would- 
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n’t think of such things, either, and that 
mother isn’t treating him fairly. I told my 
small son when a little brother was expected, 
and it excited a lively interest but no curi- 
osity. He knows he can talk to me on any 
subject, but that he must not mention cer- 
tain matters to any one else, particularly 
other children. He is now eight years old, 
and the wisdom of my course becomes more 
apparent every day. 

His playmates are being kept “ innocent,” 
and he tells me things he hears them say 
which would cause their mothers to think 
along different lines could they hear them. 
Answer serious questions seriously, and give 
your children credit for intelligence enough 
to find out what they want to know, if not 
from you, then from observation and “ talk ” 
among other children. W. E. W. 

Cincinnati, Onto. 


Saving the Boiler 

Wuewn the boiler is dried and-ready to put 
away after the week’s wash, set it on the stove 
and while hot rub it all over the inside and 
around the seams with laundry soap. It pre- 
vents rusting, and the boiler will keep new 
and last very much longer. All the soap is 
not lost, either, as it is dissolved in the water 


for the next week’s wash. E. S. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
Housework at Night 
IT po all my housework at night. I em- 


ploy no servant, and it is much easier for 
me to work at night than in the daytime. 
In the first place, I am certain of not being 
interrupted by calls or visits of any kind, 
business or social. Besides, I can dress to 
suit myself. My costume is a maid’s work- 
ing-gown, with the skirt shortened so that 
it is about eight inches from the floor; it 
has a Dutch neck and sleeves cut off well 
above the elbow. This is supplemented by 
a pair of slippers with soft soles, to produce 
a noiseless tread which shall not disturb the 
sleeping husband, and a dust-cap. Pockets 
sewn on the front of the gown save the neces- 
sity of an apron, for these gowns are as easy 
to launder as an apron would be. 

IT could not wear this sort of costume in 
the daytime, when friends might call at any 
moment or my husband might bring a friend 
home to luncheon; but at night I can whisk 
around the house and accomplish at least 
twice as much work in a given time as I 
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could in a long-sleeved gown of conventional 
length. The low neck is merely a matter 
of personal comfort. Some women might not 
eare for it. The gown is all in ove piece, 
so I ean slip into it quickly. 

As far as possible I prepare all the food at 
night for the next day, and put it on the 
ice, ready to serve or to keep and warm up, 
as the case may be. Of course not every- 
thing can be treated in this way, but a great 
many things can if one studies the problem. 

After each meal I put the dishes in tubs— 
one for the china and one for the kitchen 
utensils—and cover the tubs, after turning 
on hot soapsuds, so the dishes will soak. At 
night they are practically washed, so that I 
have only to rinse them in hot water and 
wipe them. 

Clothing I put to soak at night, and by 
the next night it also needs only to be rinsed 
and hung up. Sometimes I havé to wait on 
the weather, in winter, for hanging out the 
clothes; but that is a detail which any wom- 
an can manage according to circumstances. 
I do all my ironing at night, and in the 
stillness and freedom I can work much 
faster than I can in the daytime. Putting 
up preserves at night is simply a luxury, and 
so is sweeping. 

Two or three hours of nightwork suffice 
for the bulk of my duties, and I make these 
up by naps in the daytime. 

I don’t know that my method has any great 
advantage, except that it leaves me free to 
do as I please in the daytime, and there is 
never any messy work around. As an indi- 
vidual experiment it suits me. Others can 
only tell by trying it if it would suit them. 
New York E. M. 


A Home-made Fairy Book 

By saving a number of fairy stories which 
are published in the Sunday newspapers I 
had quite a collection, out of which grew 
an interesting book, amusing the children 
many hours. It is so easily made, one feels 
fully repaid for the time consumed in ar- 
ranging it. I found an old magazine around 
the house, on the pages of which I carefully 
pasted the cuttings. Some of them had 
colored pictures, which made the book very 
attractive. Of course a blank or scrap book 
would make a more substantial one, but if 
it is a case for economy, the magazine an- 
swers the same purpose. A. D. A; 

Morristown, N. J. 
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How to Puild a Bun 
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MERICAN architecture presents a most 
A amusing study to the interested. Sure- 
ly under no other skies can one find 
such a conglomeration of styles and mixed 
styles and no styles as our cities and villages 
offer. Stone and wood, brick and stucco, are 
recklessly mingled, and French chateaux, 
Colonial mansions, and Queen Anne cottages 
rise from the confusion, many of which are 
truly wonderful, and equally fearful, to con- 
template. 

But we are learning; things have improved 
marvellously in the last ten years, and, to-day, 
we are putting up homes which show real 
artistic merit even in simplicity, whether 
they are on the city streets, or are “ de- 
tached” in a small town, or are of the order 
of the modern and costly country place. 

There is one of the newer models for homes 
which, it may safely be prophesied, will be 
largely used by people of moderate means in 
the future, and that is the bungalow. Of 
course it cannot be built in town, but any- 
where else it adapts itself wonderfully, 
whether it is in a village, on the prairie, or 
in a suburb, or in the woods or hills, or at the 
seashore. It is practically all on one floor, 
so that it is as easy to keep house in as an 
apartment; its roof protects it from storms 
as no other does; its wide, low rooms lend 
themselves to simple furnishing; its porches 
give space for outdoor life; and best of all, 


it combines artistic merit and extreme cheap-’ 


ness. How far would two thousand dollars 
go toward building a summer cottage of nine 
rooms in any other shape? But for that one 
can have the prettiest of bungalows, full of 
charm and comfort, and by equipping it for 
winter weather one can transform it into a 
house suitable for all the year around. 

One such bungalow was recently built at 
rather a remote spot, where labor was not 
cheap, and it cost just a little less than two 
thousand dollars. It may serve as a sug- 
gestion to those who are thinking of inex- 
pensive country homes. 

It was built on a sandy soil, and so re- 
quired no foundation. Wood was used 





throughout; the entire outside shingled; the 
inside left without plaster. No paint was 
used except on the outer trim of doors and 
windows, which had two coats of white, and 
the weather in one season turned the shingles 
a soft silver gray which no paint could equal. 

Within, the architect first gave his at- 
tention to that heart of the house, the living- 
room. This was square, sixteen feet by six- 
teen, with a wide Dutch front door opening 
directly into it from the porch, its upper half 
filled with glass to help light the room, and 
two wide and shallow windows on each side 
of it. Opposite the door, a little to the left, 
was the fireplace, and on one side the dining- 
room opened, and three bedrooms on the 
other. 

All the wood of this room was stained a 
lovely golden brown above a bookshelf seven 
feet from the floor, and a little darker be- 
low. The string-pieces, which rose in full 
sight from the floor up the sides of the room, 
and the beams across the €eiling, were also of 
the darker shade, with the trim of the doors 
and windows and the bookshelf. Though the 
wood used was pine of the most ordinary sort, 
this rich dark color transformed it into some- 
thing lovely, suggestive of dull walnut set 
off with chestnut, perhaps, or two shades of 
time-darkened oak; something, at least, which 
was beautiful and artistic. 

The fireplace was wide and low-built of 
the stained wood, with a high mantel-shelf, 
and the andirons used were wrought iron. 
On either side was a quaint settle with high 
ends, the seats of which lifted up, disclosing 
two most useful chests. The windows were 
filled with diamond panes and hung with 
short, full curtains of dull orange-colored 
linen, dyed at home, and stencilled in Jrown. 
Under the windows were seats, also with 
movable tups, and these, as well as the settles 
by the fireplace, held pillows covered in nas- 
turtium-colored linens in leaf-brown, yellow, 
and orange, which both warmed and made 
brilliant the room. 

On the brown-stained floor was a lovely rug 
made of rags; large pieces of cotton cloth 
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had been dyed in tans, orange, and yellow, 
then cut into strips and sewed and sent to 
the factory to be woven; some bits of black 
had been added, which set off the other shades 
to perfection. Thig rug practically covered 
the entire floor. 

As to furniture, there was little needed. 
In addition to the four built-in seats, there 
were one or two armchairs, made of old- 
fashioned hiekory strips stained brown, and 
a Mission rocker, and these and a large oblong 
table, bought in the plain white wood and 
stained, were really all. As to bric-a-brac, 
there was a green Moorish jug or two on 
the brown mantel, and some brass candle- 
sticks, with a few queer, foreign - looking 
plates on the shelf; these, with plenty of 
books, gave an air of habitation to the room. 
The pictures were few, water-colors chiefly, 
and some good brown photographs; nothing 
formal or heavy. 

At the double doors opening into the 
dining-room hung portiéres of heavy crash 
dyed the same dull tone of orange as the 
window curtains, and also stencilled in the 
same pattern, but with a broader brush, so 
that the pattern stood out vigorously. The 
dining-room itself was exactly like the living- 
room, with the same brown walls, lighter 
above the plate-rail. Here there were no 
window-seats, however, but, instead, built-in 
corner cupboards without glass, which were 
hung, like the windows, in deep blue and 
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white printed Japanese cotton crépe. The 
plates and cups on the rack and in the cup- 
boards were also blve and white, and the rug 
was another rag carpet in the same colors. 
The dining-room table and chairs were plain 
and solid, bought in the white wood at the 
factory and stained brown to match the floor 
and walls. 

Opposite the door into the dining-room 
and across the living-room there were three 
bedrooms. They were not farge, but there 
was room enough for the few things they 
contained. Each had two narrow beds, a 
chiffonier, and two chairs, all painted white. 
In one corner was a shelf with a curtain for 
a washstand, and in another a higher shelf 
quite near the ceiling served for the top of a 
closet completed by a green denim curtain. 
The floors of the bedrooms were all a soft 
dark green, the walls a pale olive, and the 
stringers and beams the same green. as the 
floor, as were the shelves and window trim. 
At each window hung short curtains of white 
with broad bands of rose-patterned chintz, 
and the washstand curtain and valance of 
the beds were the same. On the floor were 
green and white cotton Japanese rugs. The 
reason for having all the bedrooms alike was 
that it gave the rooms more of a look of 
space when they were seen from the living- 
room than if of different colors. 

In the kitchen were a good-sized oil-stove 
with an oven, a work-table, a sink with a 
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A BUNGALOW WHICH COST 


ONLY 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
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pump, and two chairs. A broad shelf ran all 
around the room, holding the dishes, and the 
family supplies and other things were kept 
in the convenient pantry. Under the kitchen 
was a simple laundry, with bench and tubs, 
and a small stove, pump, and boiler. 

Tucked in a corner of the porch under 
the overhanging roof, which protected it 
from rain, was a staircase leading to the 
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for summer use only, it could be copied ex- 
actly for all the year around in California or 
Florida. For our Northern winters a few 
changes would make it equally practicable. A 
furnace would be needed, and by digging a 
shallow cellar and cementing it around this 
could be easily arranged. If city water were 
accessible, this, too, could be put in, one 
bedroom, if necessary, being transformed into 
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THE FIRST-FLOOR PLAN OF THE BUNGALOW. 


second floor. There under the eaves were 
three good-sized rooms, sloping to the floor 
at their edges, to be sure, but so high in the 
centre as to compensate. Two were lighted 
by dormer windows, corresponding to the 
windows below-stairs, and the third, a store- 
room, received all the light it needed from the 
open doors of the bedrooms; this latter room 
held the trunks and boxes, with the bed and 
table linen on shelves, and under long cur- 
tains all the gowns which were not needed 
in the down-stairs closets. 

While this bungalow was primarily planned 





a bath-room. The rooms should also be 
plastered, and a delightful result might be 
had by adding color to the plaster when it 
was mixed, perhaps a yellow shade, and put- 
ting it on so that all the stringers and beams 
would be left exposed; these could then be 
stained brown, and the effect would be that of 
half-timbering. The stairs could easily be 
turned around so that they would go up from 
the living-room, and with that last change 
the bungalow would be transformed from a 
summer cottage to a habitable house ready 
for occupancy during the entire year. 

















the planting of shrubs and vines. They 
should be set early enough to enable 

the roots to “take hold” before many frosts, 
and a mulch of coarse stable litter will serve 
as food and blanket both at Thanksgiving- 
time. No house is finished without vines, no 
dooryard complete without shrubbery ; a climb- 
ing rose or a big blooming honeysuckle-bush, 
which is our sweetest custodian of privacy, 
always on good terms with the passer-by. 
Trees when planted too near a house are 
dangerous neighbors; walls and fences have 
their detractors; but who ever quarrelled 
with a blushing weigela, or a wistaria in its 
amethyst prime? 
The formal clip- 
ped hedge is now 
seldom seen on 
private grounds of 
the less preten- 
tious sort; it has 
given place to ir- 
regular sereens of 
barberry, althea, 
forsythia, and 


[thet is no better time than fall for 


other free - grow- 
ing shrubs, per- 
haps a combina- 
tion of several 


flanked by clumps 
of herbaceous per- 
ennials. Such a 
hedge, comprising 
althea, deutzia, 
and woody spiras, 
bounding a city 
“corner lot” and 
blossoming from 
\pril to October, 
is a charming 
addition to one’s 
surroundings. 
Another fa- 
vorite method of 
planting shrubs 


is in seattered 
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effects are obtained with rhododendrons and 
kalmias, rugosa roses, hydrangeas, and juni- 
pers. The last, perhaps, appear best singly, 
growing as they are found, dotted here and 
there over stony New England pastures. 

As an ornamental hedge plant I know of 
none to outrank the barberry, with its strings 
of honey-yellow blossoms and fruit in glowing 
abundance. Though it grows wild in the 
fence corners and along the river, that has 
not prevented our planting it freely on our 
home grounds, together with its more compact, 
purple-leaved Japanese cousin. 

A barrier of still another and a less usual 
sort is of honeysuckle-vines trained over a 
screen of painted 
lattice-work three 
or four feet high. 
On our own place 
the same idea has 
been successfully 
used to fill up an 
undesirable shed- 
opening, a fine 
specimen of the 
golden - leaved 
honeysuckle add- 
ing a touch of 
cheerfulness to the 
duskier foliage of 
its sisters. 

We hear much, 
in these days, 
about “ pergolas ” 
—pergolas con- 
structed of any- 
thing from gas 
pipe to chestnut 
rails, and covered 
with anything 


from rambler 
roses to beans; 
but the cedar 


grape-arbor, a 
genuine Yankee 
pergola, was noth- 


ing new in New 
groups, and fine BITTERSWEET AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF STONE. England gardens 
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A HEDGE OF 


fifty 
roof 


years ago. Nearly related is the pent- 
arbor, often extending along the whole 
side of a farmhouse, of the simplest, solid- 
est construction, carrying 
the twisted trunks and lux- 
uriant, amply clothed stems 
of a venerable Concord or 
Isabella. Such a vine, spell- 
ing treason to the modern 
grape -grower armed with 
his pruning-knife, is valued 
as much, perhaps, for its 
shade as for the fruit, which 
is, after all, produced in un- 
warranted plenty. A neigh- 
bor whose house has a roofed 
piazza on the south side 
combines grace and utility 
in the following manner: 
Simple wooden brackets are 
thrown out from the top of 
the veranda posts, and across 


these are strung two or three aga 
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of a single season. 
every one knows, 
on poles—that 
are stem - twisters, like 
the bean and morning- 
glory tribes; and this is 
a point to be carefully 
studied before setting out 
any vine. Wire netting 
affords excellent support 
for various climbers, 
among which may be 
mentioned sweet - peas, 
nasturtiums, . mountain 
fringe (Adlumia), and 
the several varieties of 
clematis. 

Among the newer Japa- 
nese importations § the 
akebia is one which we 
have found difficult, but 
worth cultivating. The 
little seedlings or offsets 
are tender and need protection for one or two 
winters, and the growth is slow at first, 


Llops, 
grow 
they 


18, 


though quite rapid when the plants are fairly 
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heavy wires from which the 
clusters of a fine Green 
Mountain grape hang. 

Of all the vines that we have experimented 
with, none has given more satisfaction than 
the common hop. It bears the roughest 
treatment cheerfully, grows as if growing 
were a pleasure and not a duty, and flings its 
pungent green clusters over the roof of any 
reasonably unambitious building in the course 
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JAPANESE IVY, AND DUTCHMAN'S PIPE. 

established. The foliage of the akebia is 
five-parted, airy, and delicate; it carries itself 
lightly, and throws a bewitching shadow. In 
May the chocolate - purple blossoms appear, 
and these are followed by singular fleshy 
pods, reminding one of overgrown caterpillars. 


They change slowly from green to a dusky 




















AKEBIA GROWS 


porcelain blue. The akebia 
is, called by the botanists a 
climbing shrub, and _ the 
same designation is applied 
to the bittersweet or wax- 
work—a native twiner or 
clamberer whose pointed 
light-green leaf and flame- 
colored fruit recommend it 
to the home grounds, espe- 
cially to those situations 
where it has a background of 
stonework. In its wild 
haunts it loves to wed itself 
to a sapling, or to the stem 
of a grape, such as supports 
it in the accompanying pic- 
ture. 

I have often wondered 
that the wire fences of poul- 
try-runs are not more gen- 
erally hung with a leafy 
curtain of vines. 


well adapted to grapes; 





If the posts are as substan- 
tial and firmly set as they should be they are 
and Virginia creeper, 
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given a favorable exposure, will 
soon transform such a fence into a 
delight to the eye. Several years 
ago a friend in Virginia sent me a 
handful of wild morning-glory seed 
gathered among the flowery hedge- 
rows of beautiful Buckingham 
County. It was sowed along a 
chicken-yard fence, and, receiving 
no further care, has since flourished 
and multiplied amazingly, produ- 
cing, every year, numberless blossoms 
in four or five lovely pink and blue 
shades, and scattering seed broad- 
east for another season’s display. 
We count this one of our small suc- 
cesses in “ colonization ”—a style of 
gardening that has much to recom- 
mend it, especially to the lame and 
the lazy. 

Those who would have their 
barrier well grown before the heat 
of next summer will do well to 
plant at such time that the vines 
LIGHTLY. 








AN ARBOR CARRYING 


THE STEMS OF A VENERABLE GRAPE-VINE. 


shall be well rooted before the heavy frosts. 
Then, under their winter blanket, they will 
grow strong for the spring’s growth. 
































N ever-increasing love for dainty lingerie 
A seems to have almost numbered the 
days of the flannel petticoat, which, 
nevertheless, should hold an important place 
in a woman’s wardrobe. Yet, with the re- 
membrance of garments both clumsy and 
homely, women silence the voice of hygiene, 
not realizing that with the possibilities of 
light-weight fabrics a flannel skirt may be- 
come attractive as well as beneficial. 


A charming little garment may be made™ 


of French flannel, which is both light and 
warm, If the bottom is cut in squares and 
embroidered with the simple pattern illus- 
trated the effect is very pretty. A wash-silk 
ruffle or frill of heavy lace should complete 
the skirt. The embroidery may be executed 
in French work or Wallachian. The latter 
style was used in the illustration, heavy 
twisted lustre cotton being the medium. 
Either fine flannel or cashmere may be 
fashioned in a second model, cut in nine-gore 
pattern. This skirt, of course, fits snugly to 





A FRENCH FLANNEL SKIRT WITH LACE RUFFLE. 
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A DAINTY GORED AND EMBROIDERED PETTICOAT. 


the figure, and the use of insertion in setting 
together the seams gives a very attractive 
touch. The base of each gore is a large 
scallop edged with smaller shells of button- 
hole-stitch. An embroidered bow-knot and 
dots give a bit of elaboration, but the shell 
edge surmounting a lace ruffle is sufficiently 
dainty, if one wishes to curtail the needle- 
work. 

A skirt with detachable ruffle has a deep 
yoke with embroidered edge, under which 
the flounce is fastened with snap hooks or 
rows of beading laced together. Silk or 
nainsook is suitable for the ruffle, which is 
simply embroidered in a design adaptable to 
French or eyelet work. 

Some of the prettiest petticoats are made 
of wash silk lined with flannel. Shrunken 
flannel can be bought and should be the ma- 
terial selected. Baste silk and flannel to- 
gether, then cut and sew as if working with 
a single material. In the illustration a cir- 
cular pattern was employed, and the flannel 








EMBROIDERED FLANNEL PETTICOATS 


lining extends only to the scalloping of lace 
insertion like a deep yoke. Flannel and silk 
are held together by lines of feather-stitching, 
while the lower part, of silk, is prettily trim- 
med with rows of insertion and lace. Of 
course the flannel may entirely line the skjrt, 
if greater warmth is desired, in which case 
several rows of the feather-stitching should 
be extended to the skirt edge to prevent the 
silk and flannel separating. 

Slightly more elaborate is a skirt with 
flannel yoke portion extended down in panel 
shapes. The pin-tucked flounce can be of 
silk or albatross, and detachable. The flounce 
is finished with a scallop, and each division 





A SKIRT 


WITH A DETACHABLE RUFFLE. 


has a spray of feather-stitching above by way 
of ornamentation. 

All the above petticoats should be decidedly 
short, their mission being filled if they pro- 
tect the lower part of the body, and unneces- 
sary length detracts greatly from their 
dainty appearance arid makes walking diffi- 
cult. 

Silk embroidery on these wash flannels is 
charming. This may be in white or in a 
color to correspond with any stripes or figures 
in the material. The various weights and 
weaves of silk may be used. A plain twisted 
embroidery silk, a filo floss or rope or Roman 
silk,any one may be used and all wash well. 
Heavy linen lace, which is not expensive, is 
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A PETTICOAT WITH LINED YOKE, 


good to use as insertion where it is needed. 
Patterns for each and all of these petti- 
coats may be bought from the Bazar, and 
also the embroidery designs for stamping. 





A TUCKED ALBATROSS SKIRT. 


For numbers and prices see the pattern ad- 
vertisement at the back of the magazine— 
where all this information will be found. 








































































LET in health is suitable or well equal- 
l) ized when it is properly adapted to the 

wants of the individual, and contains 
a due proportion of nitrogenous elements, of 
carbohydrates, of fats and -salines, with 
water. But in the sick-room the diet must 
be modified according to the diathesis of the 
invalid, the conditions of the different or- 
gans, and the diseases from which she is 
suffering. In these cases the times of giving 
food and the intervals between the supplies, 
the amount given at a time and the method 
of preparing the food, are details of equal 
importance with the consideration of the 
kind of food to be given. In health the 
majority of people have their three meals a 
day at a specified time, but the invalid can- 
not always take a sufficient amount of food 
at a time to last for five or six hours; she 
must have, therefore, smaller quantities at 
shorter intervals; these will depend upon the 
kind of food given, and the quantity that can 
be taken at a time, and the celerity with 
which the absorption is carried on. 

The most important duty of those in charge 
of the sick is the choosing and preparing of 
the food. Plain, simple cooking should be 
the rule in health; therefore, much more does 
it apply to cooking for the sick. In judging 
of the appetite of the invalid it must be re- 
membered that what is sometimes supposed 
to be a lack of desire for nourishment or 
food is very often merely due to the failure 
of preparing and serving food in a palatable 
and tempting manner. There may be suf- 
ficient*appetite for food, but not for the par- 
ticular food offered. Variety in cooking 
takes the place of variety in food, and when 
the kinds of food must be limited change the 
manner of serving. 

Surroundings and the circumstances under 
which food is taken often have much to do 
with the comfort of the sick one; the odor 
of cooking and the noise of the preparation 
should be kept as far from the sick-room as 
possible. Do not ask the invalid each time 
beforehand what she would like to eat, but 
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serve what you know is wholesome and nour- 
ishing in a dainty and tempting manner; it 
is often the unexpected which pleases most. 
There are times when the invalid may seem 
too ill to notice details, when, perhaps, she 
is only too ill to speak of them. A fastidi- 
ous or nervous person may have the desire 
for food completely destroyed by a little too 
much, or a suspicion of grease on the broth. 
Untasted food, dishes that have been used, 
cups or glasses, ought not to be left standing 
about the sick-room. Never serve milk, eggs. 
butter, or fish if there is the least suspicion 
of their absolute freshness. 

In order to have all food served to an in- 
valid as tempting as possible, the linen, china, 
glass, and silver should be the very nicest 
and prettiest in the house. A bright, fresh 
flower laid on the folded napkin; the chop or 
piece of steak ornamented with parsley; the 
hot food served very hot, and the cold articles 
very cold—will do much in pleasing the deli- 
cate, sensitive taste of an invalid. 

Have all cups and saucers hot when used 
for toast, tea, coffee, ete. Hot-water plates 
are very convenient, but when they cannot be 
procured put the food you wish to keep hot 
over a bowl of boiling water, and cover the 
plate with a hot saucer, fold a napkin around 
the baked potato, and, though you carry your 
tray from the basement to the top of the 
house, it will reach the sick-room nice and hot. 
Never fill a bow! so full that it will spill its 
contents over into the saucer or on the linen. 
Have all fruit cold, especially oranges and 
grapes. 

Invalids, as a rule, do not like any food 
very sweet. No matter how much they may 
desire it in health, in sickness sweet things 
have a tendency to nauseate them. Salt, also. 
must be used with caution, if the mouth and 
lips are at all tender, although, as a rule, 
invalids need more salt and less sugar than 
healthy persons. 

Those who have the care of the sick ought 
to have a cheery manner, and when feeding 
an invalid they should divert her mind as 
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much as possible from her ailments by in- 
troducing some cheerful and interesting sub- 
ject. 

These trifling details may appear to many 
unnecessary; but it must be remembered that 
the horizon of the sick-room is most limited, 
and the invalid who has been confined in 
bed for a long time with some serious illness 
thinks too much of her immediate surround- 
ings. Usually her. meals are the chief event 
of the day, therefore always be punctual in 
serving them; do not disappoint the appetite 
of an invalid by making her wait ten or fif- 
teen minutes after her regular hour for eat- 
ing. The administration of food at regular 
intervals is also very necessary when the vital 
forces are low, as in the case of the very 
sick, for so much depends then on the system 
being sustained over the critical period. 

In taking up the subject of preparing 
food for the sick I will give a few recipes for 
invalid food, mostly in liquid form, and 
beverages suitable for fevers and those con- 
valescing from some acute illness. 

Beef tea—Broth made of beef is a very 
agreeable form of liquid diet, but it is less 
nutritious than when made from chicken or 
mutton. Cut up a pound of beef from the 
round into pieces the size of dice. Put into a 
covered jar, with two pints of cold water and 
a pinch or two of salt. Let the beef soak in 
the water, stirring occasionally, for two 
hours; then put it on the range, and heat it 
gradually until the red color disappears. Be 
very careful that it does not reach the boil- 
ing-point. Skim off all grease, and serve hot 
with a little very brown toast. 

Beef juice. —This preparation is quite 
nutritious, and from one to three tablespoon- 
fuls may be given at a time. Broil a juicy 
round steak an inch thick, divide it into inch 
squares, put each piece into a lemon-squeezer, 
and squeeze out all the juice while hot. Add 
salt. When serving put the desired amount 
into a cup or bowl, and place it in a basin 
of boiling water; stir carefully, and as soon 
as it is hot serve. If left a moment too long 
it will be spoiled, as it will curdle. 

Scraped beef.—Scraped beef is often recom- 
mended for invalids suffering from chronic 
gastritis, typhoid convalescents, and others. 
Tt is best when made from tender beef- 
steak, broiled for a few minutes over a bright, 
clear fire. Rare roast-beef or mutton chop 
may also be used. Scrape with the edge of 
a spoon until the space scraped has no meat 
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on the surface but only the white fibre; cut 
this off with a sharp knife, exposing another 
fresh surface. The pulp may be passed 
through a sieve, although this is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Season it, and spread it 
on thin slices of bread-and-butter; or it may 
be made into little cakes and browned slightly. 

Mutton broth.—Mutton broth is very whole- 
some and suitable for the invalid; it is often 
given in typhoid and other fevers. Take one 
pound of mutton from the neck, wash 
thoroughly, add one pint of cold water and 
a little salt, and one teaspoonful of barley. 
Boil slowly for two hours, or until the meat 
is ready to fall from the bones. Strain out 
all the meat, etc., cool, and skim off the fat. 

Chicken broth.—This is a nutritious form 
of liquid diet. It is best when made from 
an old fowl. Wash and clean thoroughly, 
dissect joints, and chop all into small pieces. 
Put it on the range in cold water, one quart 
to a pound of fowl; let it heat slowly, then 
boil gently until the meat is ready to fall 
from the bones; strain, skim, and add rice; 
boil once more for half an hour. Season to 
taste, and serve hot with toasted or hot 
crackers. 

Veal broth—To one pound of knuckle of 
veal add one pint of water, a little salt; boil 
slowly for two hours, but do not reduce the 
quantity of broth; strain, cool, and skim off 
the fat. This may be thickened, and its 
nutritive value increased by adding a little 
barley or rice. 

Oyster broth—Oysters or clams when 
fresh, eaten raw or properly cooked, are an ex- 
cellent food for invalids. To one pint of 
white stock add one cupful of oysters; bring 
to a boil, season with a little salt and pepper, 
and serve with hot crackers. This is very 
nice for those who object to milk. 

Oyster broth with milk.—Put equal quanti- 
ties of oyster juice and milk on the range in 
separate vessels; when the juice comes to a 
boil skim and slightly thicken, then pour in 
the milk boiling hot, and add the oysters one 
by one. Let them remain on the range until 
the edges ruffle. 

Oatmeal gruel.—Oatmeal when properly 
prepared is very nutritious. For most people, 
however, especially those with delicate di- 
gestive powers, oatmeal should be so thorough- 
ly cooked that while hot it can be easily 
poured, and on cooling it should form a soft 
jelly. Oatmeal gruel is prepared by taking 
two large tablespoonfuls of well-cooked oat- 
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meal, adding one cupful of boiling water with 
a little salt, slowly stirring all the time, then 
adding one cupful of good rich milk. Let all 
boil for ten minutes, and strain through a 
fine wire sieve. If you have no cooked oat- 
meal put one-half cup of raw oatmeal into a 
double boiler, with two cupfuls of boiling 
water, and cook for three hours. 

Beef tea with oatmeal.—This forms a very 
nutritious gruel. Take two tablespoonfuls 
of cooked oatmeal and two of cold water, and 
mix them thoroughly; then add one pint of 
good beef tea which has been brought to the 
boiling-point. Boil together for five minutes 
and strain through a fine sieve. 

Indian-meal gruel.—Indian meal is very 
digestible and nutritious. To one pint of 
water add one-half teaspoonful of salt, six 
tablespoonfuls of milk, one tablespoonful of 
Indian meal mixed smooth in a little cold 
water, then add one quart of boiling water 
and boil four hours. When ready to serve 
add one cup of hot milk. 

Arrowroot gruel.— Let one pint of milk 
just come to a boil; mix one teaspoonful of 
arrowroot smooth in a little cold milk, and 
then stir it into the boiling milk; add a pinch 
of salt. Cook slowly for ten minutes longer. 

Barley water—Boil two ounces of pearl 
barley in one and one-half pints of water for 
one-half hour in a covered vessel. Strain, 
and sweeten with a little sugar and flavor 
with lemon juice. Serve very cold. 

Toast water.—Boil one quart of water, and 
pour it on two large slices of bread which 
have been well dried and toasted very brown. 
Let it stand until cold. Flavor if required. 

Boiled lemonade——Take the juice of one 
large lemon, and strain it into a jar; add 
about one-third of the rind cut very thin and 
four or five pieces of lump sugar. Pour over 
this one pint of boiling water, and let it 
stand for two hours covered closely. Strain, 
and serve cold. 

Egg lemonade.—This is a very pleasant 
way of serving the raw white of an egg to 
an invalid. To the white of one egg add one 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar, juice of one 
lemon, and one glass of water. Beat thor- 
oughly, and serve nice and cold. 

Eggnog.—One egg beaten separately, one 
teaspoonful of white sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of sherry or brandy, one-half glass of 
milk, ice. Place the beaten yolk of the egg 
in a glass, add the sugar, a little of the milk, 
and four or five small pieces of ice; beat 
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the mixture well together, add the brandy 
and the rest of the milk and the beaten white 
of the egg, with the exception of one tea- 
spoonful with which to ornament the top. 
This shouid make a glassful. Serve cold, and 
have a spoon with which to eat it. 

Milk punch.—To one glass of milk add one 
or two tablespoonfuls of brandy, two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar; shake well, or beat with an 
egg-beater. Serve cold. 

Tamarind whey is made by stirring two 
tablespoonfuls of tamarinds into one pint of 
boiling milk; boil fifteen minutes, and strain. 
Serve cold. 

Flaxseed tea—To one-half cup of flaxseed 
add one quart of boiling water. Boil one-half 
hour, and let it stand twenty minutes on the 
back of the range. Strain, sweeten to taste, 
and add a little lemon juice. 

Toast is a digestible form of food for the 
invalid either dry or buttered. Milk-toast 
is also a very nutritious combination. In- 
valids .will often take milk in the form of 
milk-toast who would be unwilling to take it 
in any other way. 

Dry toast—Baker’s bread is always best for 
toast. The slices should be cut very even, 
and about one-half inch thick. Place it in 
the oven for a few minutes, then toast over 
a bright, clear fire until nice and brown on 
both sides; be sure that it is evenly browned. 
Remove the crusts so as to have the slices 
shapely, cut them triangular, diamond shape, 
or in long, narfow strips. 

Buttered toast—Toast the bread in the 
same way as for dry toast; spread it, as soon 
as toasted, with a little butter. Never let 
large pieces of butter soak into the toast. 

Milk-toast—For one slice of toast heat 
three-fourths of a cup of milk to the boiling- 
point, add a little salt and a small piece of 
butter. Thicken the milk with one-half tea- 
spoonful of cornstarch; stir well, and boil for 
five minutes. Place the toast in a hot dish, 
and pour the milk over it. Serve hot. 

Panada.—Toast six milk-crackers; butter, 
and sprinkle a little salt over each one, and 
place them in a soup-plate. Pour carefully 
at one side of the dish as much as it will 
hold of hot water. When the crackers are 
soaked through place another plate over the 
crackers, and by tipping the two plates to- 
gether pour off all the water. Slip the 
crackers on to a hot plate, and pour over them 
a little sweet cream; set in the oven for a 
moment, and serve. 
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HILE certain shell-fish are in sea- 
\W son all summer, lobsters, clams, and 

scallops especially, the return of 
colder weather seems to increase our appetite 
for them, and in addition we hail with 
epicurean delight the reappearance of the 
oyster. Certainly, when one has so great 


a variety of sea food to choose from, there 











DEVILED CRABS. 


may be an abundance of good things on our 
tables in autumn. 

In choosing lobsters one should pick out 
those which are lively; if they are merely 
chilled by being on ice for some time, they 
will soon move briskly when taken up by their 
backs by the fish-dealer; but, if they fail to 
respond, there is always a suspicion that they 
may possibly be dead, and a lobster should 
never die until he has first turned a good 
scarlet in the pot. But a lively lobster chosen, 
he may be boiled at the market if one has 
a conscientious dealer, or brought home and 
plunged head first into warm, not boiling, 
water. It takes but little trouble to hold 
him head under in the water till he has 
smothered, and it is certainly the most com- 
fortable way for the lobster. After a mo- 
ment heat the water till it boils, and cover the 
pot; salt and boil for half an hour. When 
cold take the meat from the shell, rejecting 
the stomach, which lies directly back of the 
head, and can be broken with the head in 
one piece; the rest is all good, except for 
the little black string which runs through 
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the tail and the gills; the green meat is the 
liver and is highly prized; the scarlet is the 
coral used in coloring mayonnaise. One of 
the best ways to serve lobster is to put the 
meat on ice till very cold, and serve plain 
with French dressing. 

Broiled lobster—Kill a fresh lobster by 
cutting quickly down the middle of the back, 
following the mark in tlie shell. Remove the 
stomach and intestine, butter the meat, and 
broil, the flesh side toward the fire, buttering 
occasionally to keep moist. Crack the claws, 
cover all with melted butter mixed with 
chopped parsley and a little lemon juice. 

Stuffed lobster—Boil two lobsters and re- 
move the meat without breaking the backs; 
take it from the tails by cutting out the un- 
der thin white bone from the scarlet shell; 
the meat will come out in one piece. Cut 
it into good-sized bits; heat a cup of thin 
cream, and thicken with a tablespoonful of 
flour and two of butter; add the mashed yolks 
of three hard-boiled eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls of soft white bread crumbs, and a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley; season with salt 
and a dash of cayenne or paprika; stir all 
together till thick and smooth, then add the 
lobster and heat, but do not boil. Wash and 

















CREAMED SCALLOPS IN THEIR 


SHELL. 


wipe dry the shells, put a back and tail to- 
gether in one piece, and fill with the mixture; 
cover with crumbs and bits of butter, and 
brown in the oven; serve in the shells on a 
long platter with lemon and parsley. 
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Lobster cutlets—Make the same mixture 


as above, but chop the lobster meat fine; 
spread the whole on a platter to grow cold, 
then shape into cutlets, dip in crumbs, then in 
half-beaten egg yolk, then in crumbs again, 
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left over; strain over the crabs, and sprinkle 
with chopped parsley; serve on toast, or with 
sauce tartare. Or, dip each crab in milk, then 
in fine crumbs, and fry in a basket in hot 
fat. Serve with quarters of lemon and parsley. 


Deviled crabs. — Clean 
and remove the meat. 
Heat a cup of cream, 
thicken with two table- 


spoonfuls of butter mixed 
with one of flour, season 
with salt and cayenne to 
taste, with lemon juice, and 
a pinch of dry mustard. 
Add the crab meat, stir 
till smooth, and fill the 
shells after washing them 
and wiping them dry. 
Cover with crumbs, and 





OYSTERS SCALLOPED ON THE 


and let them stand till dry; fry in a wire 
basket in deep fat, only two at a time. Serve 
on a napkin with or without pease; a little 
white sauce is good with these. 

Lobster Newburg.—This is the simplest of 
all lobster dishes, and perhaps the best. Boil 
the lobster, cut into good-sized bits, and heat, 
but do not boil, in this sauce: one cup of 
cream, with the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
salt, a little cayenne, and half a cup of sherry. 
If the cream is thin put in a lump of butter. 
Heat all but the wine, and when it is smooth 
and thick add that. Serve in small dishes. 

Crabs are much like lob- 
sters, but more delicate and 
easily digested. They are 
eaten younger, after the hard 
shell has been shed; or, if 
old, they are boiled, the meat 
removed and deviled to be 
served from the shell. 

To clean them, wash well 
first; if they are soft, cut out 
the stomach, remove the in- 
testine and gills, wash again, 
and wipe dry; if hard, pull 
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butter and brown. Serve 
with lemon quarters, or 
fill lemon shells with sauce 
tartare, and put these around the crabs. 

Those who cannot easily get fresh crabs 
can buy the meat in tins, and the shells come 
with them. 

Crab meat Newburg is made exactly like 
lobster Newburg, and is delicate and very 
good. 

Clams.—Soft-shell clams steamed and eaten 
from the shell are delicious. To prepare them 
wash well, and put them without water into a 
hot, covered pot. When the shells open they 
are done; put them into a deep pan, cover 
with a napkin, and serve. Each one is lifted 





off the claws, remove the head 
and stomach in one piece, and 
pick the meat from the shell. 

Fried soft-shell crabs—When cleaned roll 
each one in flour seasoned with salt and pep- 
per and fry in hot butter in the frying-pan; 
put a little lemon juice in the pan after 
taking out the crabs, and mix with the butter 








STUFFED LOBSTER IN THE SHELL. 


from the shell by the black end, dipped in 
melted butter, and eaten as it is. 

Creamed clams.—Use hard or soft clams. 
Steam them till they open; if they are soft 
cut off the black part with scissors; chop 
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them into even bits, and measure them. To 
each cupful add an equal quantity of rich 
white sauce, made with half a cup of cream, 
half a cup of clam juice, a tablespoonful 
of butter, and one of flour. Stir till smooth, 
and put in the clams at the last moment and 
merely heat them through. Serve on squares 
of buttered toast. 

Clam fritters —Beat two egg yolks, add a 
salt-spoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, a cup of flour, a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice or vinegar, salt and pepper to 
taste, and half a cup of clam juice. Beat 
well, and let it stand two hours. Add chopped 
clams, hard or soft, till the batter is thick 
enough to drop from a spoon in good-sized 
pieces; use deep, hot lard, fry quickly, and 
drain on paper in the oven; or, put on the 
griddle in thin cakes and fry. 

Clam broth.—Steam the clams after 
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with a cup of soft bread crumbs, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, a little salt and 
pepper, and two of oyster juice, or mixed juice 
and milk; butter the shells, put in the mix- 
ture, cover with sifted crumbs and bits of 
butter, and brown in the oven. Serve on a 
napkin on a long platter with lemon and 
parsley. 

Pigs in blankets —Get the largest - size 
oysters, those meant for frying. Wipe them 
dry, put a very thin strip of bacon around 
each, and fasten it on the back with a small 
wooden toothpick. Lay two at a time into a 
hot frying-pan, and as they cook turn off the 
juice. Serve on a napkin as they are, or on 
strips of toast with lemon. 

Fried oysters —Get large ones, wipe dry, 
and dip each in fine crumbs, then in slight- 
ly beaten egg, then in crumbs; let them lie 





washing the shells well; save the 
juice, and let it settle. Chop the 
clams, add them to a pint of rich 
milk, and simmer two minutes with 
the juice; thicken slightly with a 
small tablespoonful of butter and as 
much flour rubbed together, cook for a 
moment, and strain into hot cups; 
add a spoonful of whipped cream to 
each. Clams are salt that this 
needs no seasoning, unless a little 
white pepper is liked. 

Scallops.—Fried scallops. Dry them 
with a napkin, roll in cracker dust, 
then in egg slightly beaten, then in crumbs; 
put into a wire basket, and dip in hot fat till 
a light brown; sprinkle with salt, and serve 
with sauce tartare. 

Creamed scallops.—Dry in a napkin; make 
a very thick, rich, white sauce with a cup of 
cream, a tablespoonful of butter, and two of 
flour; season with salt and pepper. Heat and 
cook till smooth, and drop in the scallops; put 
where they will barely simmer, and cook only 
one minute, as they will shrink and toughen 
with longer cooking. Serve in scallop shells 
covered with crumbs and browned. 

Scallops on skewers.—Fry the scallops, and 
string them on slender wooden or silver 
skewers; lay each on a strip of buttered toast; 
surround with parsley and lemon quarters. 

Oysters scalloped on the half-shell—Get a 
pint of very small oysters, and cut them in 
two with the scissors so as not to break the 
dark meat; get, also, the largest shells the 
dealer will give you. Mix the oysters lightly 
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PIGS IN BLANKETS. 


till dry, and fry in a basket in deep fat; 
serve on a napkin with lemon or sauce tartare. 
Do not fry oysters in a pan, but always in 
deep fat. 

Roast oysters.—Get large ones in the shells; 
wash them, and put them into a deep pan 
with the side down which will best hold the 
juice. When they open in a hot oven they 
are done. Take them up at once, carefully 
remove the top shell, leaving the juice in; 
put a bit of butter and a little salt and pepper 
on each, and serve on a napkin at once. 

Oysters poulette—Melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter with four of ‘flour, add a cup of 
oyster juice, and, when smooth, a cup of rich 
milk or cream. Season with salt, cayenne, 
and nutmeg. Cool slightly, and add the beat- 
en yolks of three eggs, and slowly cook till 
smooth. Heat a pint of oysters till their 
edges curl, drop these into the sauce, and at 
onee remove from the fire. This dish must 
be quickly made. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


HE Good, the True, and the Beautiful are the ideal necessities of life. 

+ We need them even when we think we can get along without them; and 

we ought to need them whether we long for them or not. Those who desire 

to make the world better must reckon with all three and strive for all three. The 

woman who is as good as she can be, and as true 

as she can be, and not as beautiful as she can be, 
is failing in her duty by just that much. 

In most homes woman is the beautifying factor. 
Man is too busy and too careless. A wife, whether 
her face be beautiful or not, can bring into the household life all kinds of 
satisfying beauty and grace. Personal adornment is not beauty. It often 
obscures beauty by overloading. But pure lines, lovely color, exquisite cleanli- 
ness, simple and graceful arrangements in dress and in furniture, are the 
fruit of the housewife’s love of beauty, and determination to have it in her 
home, though it may be one of only three rooms. A mother can be a factor 
in all her children’s ideas of beauty by bringing them up in the presence of it, 
and teaching them to love it and to do all they can toward developing the 
beautiful in their daily life. 

Women are the beautifying factor in community life. The village-improve- 
ment societies show what can be done by their united effort. Every village, 
town, and city needs more beauty, and public-spirited women should be as 
keen about this as about other municipal reforms. Goodness and truth are 
forever tending to beauty and ought to be joined to it. The woman who is 
not a lover or creator of beauty in her daily life is by that much a failure 
in the completeness of her influence and the value of her service to the world. 
Duty before beauty, of course, if needs must—but duty and beauty hand in 
hand, if possible. 





Women the 
Beautifying Factor 














O woman really wants cheap material and cheap workmanship in any- 

thing she buys. She wants the best. Her very idea of a bargain is 
that it should be the best—for the least. Without that idea no one 
could drag her to the bargain-counter. It is that idea that stiffens her to 
attention as she enters a store and sees a hun- 
dred other women surging around a besieged 
counter. What! Shall others bear off lace at 
half price, trimmed hats at a song, blankets for 
next to nothing, handkerchiefs and stockings at 
wholesale rates, while her household gets no benefit? Perish the thought! 
Behold her pressing into the fray. She sees only what is on the bargain- 
counter and never considers what is behind the bargain. 

For behind the bargain, first of all, stands the shopkeeper. He expects to 
make money out of it, and this expectation is born of long experience. He 
knows that the psychological moment for a woman to spend money is after 
she has bought a bargain—or thinks she has. The bargain is but a bait 
to the trap. And even the bait is deceitful: A two-ninety-eight hat looketh 
well on the counter and adorneth the head for two weeks, but the flower of 
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the Bargain 
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it fadeth, and the fashion of it is never quite right, and at the end its wearer 
saith bitterly, “I will never buy another bargain hat!” The bargain stocking 
weareth through, and the bargain glove is long in the fingers or splitteth 
across. the hand. The bargain suit fadeth and shrinketh, and the bargain 
shoe hath paper soles. The bargain blanket is too thin, and the bargain lace 
too thick. All this the shopkeeper knows; it is the reason why he offers the 
bargain to his confiding customers. 

But some bargains really are worth the money. The experienced shopper 
knows thetm when she sees them. They are first-rate articles at second-rate . 
prices. Behind these bargains stand some very ugly things. They mean 
that somewhere along the line of production the profit, and even the first cost, 
have been eliminated. And as pressure usually finds the weak place, it is 
almost always the weakest who have suffered. It is the sweatshop and the 
bankrupt whose blood and tears are behind these lowered values. Child labor, 
tenement work, long hours, hard-driven women, make them possible. A sham 
bargain means gain to the shopkeeper and loss to the buyer. A real bargain 
means gain to the buyer and loss to somebody else. The wise woman does not 
want the first; the conscientious woman does not want the second. 

Moral: As much as lieth in you, keep away from bargains. 





OTHING is more disastrous than for a person to be serious-minded in 

the wrong places. It is like emphasizing the wrong words in a sentence, 
and thereby obscuring the true meaning. Being serious-minded is not a virtue 
in itself; it is only valuable when the right things are taken seriously. Now, 
for some reason, a great many otherwise intelli- 
gent women consider dress a frivolity. Exactly 
why they should do so is not clear. There are 
crises in life where to have a well-cut and be- 
coming gown is more than health or riches. 
There are domestic rifts in the lute which a pretty gown and a Marcel wave 
can banish where argument fails. There are social situations where suitable 
dress is a necessary condition of opportunity. Does any one suppose that 
women—who are by far less vain, naturally, than men—would spend the time 
and thought they do on dress but for the urgent and deeply founded need of 
good clothes that they find in their lives and experiences? 

The matter of dress should always be seriously considered by every feminine 
mind. It is an antecedent of personal value to be wisely used by all wise 
women. If a woman desires to influence either her own sex or the other sex, 
she must either dress so as to please the eye, or have to spend a steady amount 
of personal effort to counteract her appearance. The pioneer woman suffragists 
could not convince anybody, male or female, as long as they wore short hair 
and bloomers. Now the up-to-date suffragette wears real lace and does her hair 
becomingly, and her influence is so much the greater for every good hat she buys. 

Extravagant and unsuitable dress is a great evil—no doubt of that, but no 
one was ever yet deterred from following a frivolous fashion by the admonition 
of a serious friend or relative who was also a dowdy one. It is up to the 
dress-reformer to dress better than the average; and it is up to the serious 
woman to show, in the cut of her skirt and the lines of her hat, a graceful 
and excellent way of dressing. 
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YOU ARE A GOOD COOK? 


MRS. BROWN-STONE: 
SIONALLY, OF COURSE. 
APPLICANT: 


You say 


ONE ADVANTAGE 
Knicker: Dead Sea fruit turns to ashes. 
LOOKER: Fine idea; you never slip on the peel. 














SEE HERE, MIRABEL MoorRE, WE'VE BEEN 
GOOD FRIENDS AND ALL DAT, BUT IF YOU CAN’T 
FIND ANYTHING BETTER TO SAY OF ME DAN DAT 
I’M ER GOOD MOTHERLY SORT OF A GIRL, I’M GOING 
TO SLAP YOUR FACE. 











1 SHALL REQUIRE NEW DISHES OCCA- 


Ys, MA’AM, IVERY LADY I’VE WORKED FOR ALWAYS HAS, VERY FREQUENT. 


Mrs. 
HAVE 


Ou, Harry! 


HIS WIFE (delightedly): 
JONES SAYS THAT TO-MORROW SHE MAY 
TIME TO CALL AT Mrs. WILKINS’S AND SEE IF 
WE CAN GET THE COOK Mrs. SMITH THINKS MAY 
BE GOING TO LEAVE Mrs. HARRIS NEXT MONTH! 


WRETCHED ALGY 
Atey: By Jove, Miss Clara, how sweet you 
look in white! Do you know, when I saw you 
coming across the lawn, you looked so nice I 
thought it was Miss Julia? 
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MISS CUTTING: It’s SUCH A LOVELY DAY, THAT WHEN YOU CAME IN I FELT sorRY THAT I 
WASN’T OUT MYSELF. 

MISS KNOX: YES; THE DAY IS SO FINE THAT ] REALLY HOPED I WOULDPN’T FIND YOU AT 
11OME! 


HIS SIMPLE PLAINT FORCE OF HABIT 
Patrick Dootey: Shure an’ the transfers Mrs. Knicker: Did you make your husband 
nowadays are made of mighty poor paper. I’m _ bite the dust? 
after usin’ this one only three months, an’ ’tis Mrs. Bocker: Yes; but he said it wasn’t the 
almost worn out. kind his mother used to make. 


et iid 





: MAN: Laces? 
SOME MAIDS PREFER PARROTS WOMAN: THE IDEA! 
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THE OGYTOBERAY. 


WHAT 1S THIS GREATURE WITH THE CAT ? 
WhY,THAT IS THE OCGTOBERAT - 

AND WILL ME BITE THE GAT? OW Wo 2 
HE WOULD NOT BE SO MEAN AND Low . 
YOU SEE, WE 1S $0 BIG AND STRONG, 

TO HURT WEAK GREATURES WOULD BE WRONG. 
1) WOPE YOU'LL BE AS KIND AS HE 
AM® NEVER PRACTICE CRUELTY. 
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TWO PLEASING RHYMES Xe ‘Ze Xe By Carolyn Wells 


THE DEADLY AUTO 


THERE was a young lady name Cele, 


UNCERTAIN 
In»the bright Lexington of Ky., 








Who said, with a shrill little squeal, Lives a fellow exceeding ply. 
“That gay Mr. Willing He’s going to propose 
Is perfectly killing,— To a rich girls he knows, 


And so is his automobile!” And if she says yes he’ll be ly. 
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The Theory and Practice of Osculation 

ORIGINALLY, kissing was a form of mere 
salutation, corresponding to the 
the Esquimaux of rubbing 
Thus, in the very olden days, it seemed. to 
many a seemly and even pious act to kiss 
the feet of idols, just as even now millions 
would rejoice in the opportunity—after the 
modern manner, of course—to kiss the toe 
of the Pope. St. Paul extended this phase 
of the ceremony by inventing and enjoining 
the “holy kiss,” or kiss of charity, signify- 
ing Christian love and brotherhood. So far 
as we have been able to learn, this method 
of presenting evidence of fellowship served 
satisfactorily while confined to the brethren, 
but gradual and apparently not unwilling 
participation by the sisters gave rise to un- 
certainties in the minds of so many husbands 
of selfish disposition that the practice was 
long ago discontinued, and is now never ob- 
served, except under exceptional 
circumstance, or when a peculiarly plausible 
pretext can be found. As a matter of fact, 
the kiss prescribed by the Apostle was as 
harmless a thing as the kisses of Arabian 
women upon the beards of their male rela- 
tives; but, as the requirements of the times 
became rigorous, the distance between 
cheek or forehead and lips seemed to shorten, 
and abandonment of the pretty custom 
came for reasons which we need 
not recount, since they may be readily sup- 
plied by intelligent and experienced readers 
of both sexes. 

3ut it is not the kiss as a symbol of friend- 
ship or respect, or of even such abject sub- 
mission as is referred to by David in his 
well and favorably known psalm telling how 
it was well for certain undesirable citizens 
to “lick the dust,” that we deem worthy of 
consideration at this time. Indeed, we 
should as soon think of endeavoring to de- 
duce a moral from a shake of the hand or a 
wag of the ear by one of the few known to 
be gifted with the capacity to practise that 


v 


custom 


among noses. 


stress of 


less 


be- 
necessary, 


accomplishment. That which formerly fas- 
cinated us, we admit frankly, and to this 
day possesses an interest which we suspect 
to be shared by many, is the kiss upon the 
lips by reputable members of the opposite 
sexes—such, for example, as Jacob lifted up 
his voice and wept over after he first met 
Rachel, and, having rolled away the stone 
sd that her sheep might reach the water, 
took his reward after the pleasing manner 
of his kind of those primitive days. 

The notorious and reprehensible conduct 
of historians in neglecting matters of real 
importance to the human race is responsible 
for our lack of information respecting the 
precise time when the nature of the kiss in- 
sensibly changed from perfunctoriness to 
something more vital and worth while; but, 
apparently, the evolution was completed 
early in the seventeenth century. At any 
rate, the most observing of Frenchmen who 
thrived at the end of the sixteenth century 
bemoaned the fact that promiscuity had ren- 
dered “of no esteem” the kisses which Soc- 
rates had pronounced “so powerful and dan- 
gerous for stealing hearts”; whereas, only 
twenty-five years later, Doctor Heylin, mak- 
ing his interesting “Survaye of France,” 
recorded his indignation at the incivility of 
the ladies in turning away from kindly prof- 
fers of salutation, and added in true Briton 
fashion his own belief that “the chaste and 
innocent kiss of an English gentlewoman is 
more in heaven than their best devotions.” 
We should hesitate to question the exacti- 
tude, even as to adjectives, of one so highly 
reputed for accuracy as the learned doctor, 
but his disappointment—even chagrin, per- 
haps—may be appreciated when we recall 
that simultaneously Erasmus was writing 
from England to his friend Andrelinus, 
somewhat enthusiastically, in this wise: 

“Tf, Faustus, thou knewest the advantages 
of England, thou wouldst run hither with 
winged feet, and if the gout would not suffer 
that, thou wouldst wish thyself a Dedalus. 
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For, to name one among many, here are girls 
with divine bland and cour- 
teous, and whom thou wouldst readily prefer 
to thy Muses. 


ecountenances, 


And, besides, there is a eus- 
tom which can never be sufficiently praised; 
for, if you visit anywhere, you are dismissed 
with kisses; if you return, those sweet things 
are again divided; wherever you go, you are 
abundantly kissed. In short, move which 
way you will, all things are full of delight.” 

We perceive, therefore, that France, as 
usual, established this fashion of regarding 
promiscuous osculation by even bland and 
courteous ladies as improper, if not, indeed, 
immodest, at least in public, but the dissat- 
isfaction of England at being compelled to 
heed the decorous dictum of the true arbiter 
is clearly evidenced to this day by the more 
attitude of her daughters 
when reasonably assured of immunity from 
discovery. 


responsive own 


But, however interesting may be the his- 
tory of transition in national characteristics, 
it ean be only dull and even tiring in com- 
parison with consideration of a topic, not 
only so fascinating in itself, but so suggest- 
ive of related subjects and so helpful in a 
constant endeavor to point out to the human 
race the way of advancement along rational 
and practicable lines. So we revert, with a 
eertaim sense of relief and anticipatory joy, 
to reflections upon the theory and practice 
to which allusion has been made in our sim- 
ple title. 

To begin, then, at the beginning: Is kiss- 
ing a necessity or a luxury? Is it beneficial 
or harmful? Under what circumstances, to 
what extent, and by whom should it be in- 
dulged? And why, among those presumably 
zapable of and responsible for the shaping 
of our common destiny, has it received so 
small a percentage of the attention which 
ali of us not unfamiliar with its certain de- 
lights and probable consequences fully real- 
ize that it deserves? 

Clearly, eustom plays a large part in the 
determination of these problems. The mar- 
riage service does not impose the specific 
oseulatory obligation upon either party to 
the contraet; but nobody would question for 
a moment the implied right of each to kiss 
the other at suitable moments, and ‘in a 
manner, of course, not inconsistent with the 
mainténance of the dignity of both. Al- 
though, we may safely assume, in a large 
majority of cases the practice has not been 
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wholly neglected during the period of court- 
ship, there is general tacit recognition of 
an abrupt change taking place in the quality 
or flavor, if we may so term it, of the caress 
simultaneously with the exchange of marital 
vows. Indeed, no engraving is more popular, 
particularly in our rural communities, than 
that of the tired and tearful bride receiving 
from the groom a salutation of the 
commonly 
minister 


rariety 

described as melting as _ the 
and parents ostentatiously disap- 
pear through the doorway. In France, where 
young persons are permitted far less freedom 
than in America or even in England, the 
picture is truthfully labelled “The First 
Kiss”; but here the difference in condition 
is recognized by the substitution of “ Wedded 
Bliss,” or, as if spoken or. breathed, “ Mine,” - 
and, in rare instances, “ All Mine.” 

lt is in this hint of possession that we 
detect the underlying cause of the change 
in quality or flavor; probably at no other mo- 
ment, either before or afterward, are neces- 
sity and luxury so ,happily blended. From 
that time forward, even among the best- 
regulated and least-fashionable families, the 
caress, as an inevitable consequence of fre 
quency and easy acquisition, gradually sim- 
mers down to an inoffensive but somewhat 
pertunctory evidence of friendliness It by 
no means follows that this fact implies re- 
proach; on the contrary, evolution in any 
other direction, especially toward a display 
of more ardent emotion, would be in flat 
opposition to the laws of nature, and conse- 
quently abnormal. 

A further distinetion, involving partial 
reversion to the earlier type, often arises 
from the decease of one of the partners, 
usually the husband; but it may be accepted 
as a certainty that the savor peculiar to the 
original participation can never be wholly 


regained. A more apt illustration. or more 
conclusive confirmation of this unhappy 
truth could not be desired than that con- 


tained in the appellations bestowed upon the 
products of his art by the most famous of 
econcoeters of beverages designed ,to induce 
a quickening of the appetite. Of the two 
mixtures from whose invention he derived 
the highest satisfaction, one he called “ The 
Maiden’s Prayer”; the other was designated 
as “The Widow’s Delight.” Both were, and 
eontinue to be, aceording to current reports, 
deservedly popular; but the significance of 
the delicate differentiation and the certainty 
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that even to the untutored mind a reversal 
of the terms would have seemed preposterous 
tend greatly to elarify our sufficiently ex- 
plicit, yet necessarily somewhat vague, 
sertion respecting the constantly varying 
quality of the kiss as a consequence of 
changing conditions. We suspect, moreover, 
that the essentials to full appreciation of 
osculatory favors differ correspondingly; the 


as- 


ingredients, for example, composing that 
which the artist felicitously termed a 
maiden’s prayer, while sufficing in early 


life, in later years seeming insipid and in- 
adequate as compared with the richer com- 
bination of elements comprised in a widow’s 
delight. Either would be regarded, of course, 
as a luxury. Indeed, broadly speaking, we 
may safely assume that only such kisses as 
convention decrees, that we may and should 
have at will, fall within the realm of neces- 
sif¥; all others, although in widely varying 
degreés, are indeed luxurious. 

Whether kissing should be regarded as 
beneficial or harmful depends largely upon 
the point of view from which the subject 
In a strictly selfish sense, a 
nice balance, probably, should, be struck be- 
tween the spiritual gain and the physical 
injury; but it is a grave question whether 
for any reason we are justified in withhold- 
ing pleasure from others of a sex whose chief 
craving is for sympathy. To this extent we 
may agree with the physicians, that oscula- 
tion should be confined to those of approxi- 
mately the ages; the indiscriminate 
kissing of babies, keenly susceptible to at- 
tacks from germs of all kinds, and the fond- 
ling of young women by old men and of 
young men by old women, are practices not 


is considered. 


same 


only offensive in themselves, but unjust in the 
sense of depriving others of their just dues. 
We know of but one instance of happiness, 


though of a mitigated kind, having been 
secured through abstinence from kissing. 


That was the case of a lady who married a 
man who had a bad breath, and who went 
to her grave, conscious, of course, of the suf- 
fering she had undergone from such hateful 
contact, but quite unaware that her situa- 
tion was in any way peculiar, as she sup- 
posed to her dying day that all men’s breaths 
were offensive. Inasmuch as the poor lady 
probably could not have divoreed the wretch 
for such a cause, it may perhaps be urged 
that she profited from her ignorance; but 
we have never heard any boasting more ab- 


surd than that of her relatives over so rare 
an example of perfect chastity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, of course, the unfortunate lady’s 
exceptional ignorance merely evidenced her 
unattractiveness; because, surely, nobody will 
insist that a comely female, wed or unwed, 
deaf, dumb, or blind, ever passed through 
life in such utter darkness. 

That kissing in moderation among those 
of like ages and dispositions involves no great 
risk may be considered established; else it 
would not have been invented and authorized 
by Holy Writ. The diffieulty lies in acting 
within reasonable restrictions, but this is 
common to all fascinating practices; and 
the sure way to rout a total abstainer from 
any cause of enjoyment is to hurl Horace 
at his head, thus: 


Insani sapiens nomenferat, equus imiqui, 


Ultra quam satis est, virtutem sipetit ipsam, 


Or, as we would say: 


Mad grow the wise, the just unjust are found, 
When e’en to virtue they preseribe no bound. 


In such matters, those who desire to live 
rightly without depriving themselves un- 
necessarily of any form of enjoyment may 


well take home Paul’s admonition to the 
Romans: “ Be not wiser than you should, 
but be soberly wise.” Heed paid to this 


sagacious injunction will prevent one from 
going very far along the wrong road, while 
simultaneously permitting suitable gratifica- 
tion of human impulses. 

Why oseulation has received so little at- 
tention from wise men we cannot tell. It 
may be that thinking and kissing go not well 
together; if so, few of us would require long 
time to choose between them. Or, possibly, 
the subject has seemed to require too delicate 
handling; or it may have seemed trifling. 
We neither know nor care. The most valu- 
able practical lesson to be derived from ex- 
perience and now set down is that closing of 
the eyes is essential to perfection in kissing. 
Aside from this hint to those of congenial 
spirit, we would merely direct the attention 
of those who may decry the importance of 
the topic to the influence of the charm in 
retaining hold 


upon one worth keeping, 
and rendering less frequent and hazard- 
ous those absences which are only too 


likely to make the heart grow fonder—of 
some one else. 
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The Greed of Women 

Wuite admitting, as we must if honest in 
our minds, that women possess the greater 
portion of the goodness of the world, we can- 
not deny and should not overlook the patent 
truth that they are responsible also for near- 
ly, if not quite, all of the evil practices 
prevalent among men. It is certainly trite 
and perhaps idle to hark back to the original 
example in the garden, but there is surely 
an unmistakable symptom in the unbroken 
continuance of a tendency which cannot 
rightfully be ignored. Montaigne noted it 
in the case of the woman who grossly pur- 
loined from her husband, that, as she told 
her she might distribute more 
liberal alms—“ as if,” the philosopher adds, 
disdainfully, “ anybody would believe a word 
of this religious dispensation.” 

The fact, however, remains to this day 
that the dominance in the feminine mind 
of intuition over reason produces like para- 
doxes in morals, and is largely responsible 
for the trials and tribulations now being ex- 
perienced in this curiously and somewhat 
causelessly unhappy land. Envy, it is true, 
lies at the root of our trouble; but, oddly 
enough, envy not of the rich who hold, but 
of the rich who give. Men continue to amass 
great fortunes and keep them to themselves 
or bequeath them to their own, and die un- 
censured by their fellows, to pass to their 
just rewards or punishments elsewhere; it 
is upon those who are suspected of purloin- 
ing from the people in order that they may 
distribute more liberal alms, that the wrath 
of the populace is now visited. Undoubtedly 
instinctive resentment of the double grati- 
fication thus obtained—of first acquiring 
and then bestowing—constitutes the chief 
cause of this quite general disapproval; but 
it is clearly the fault, as we have indicated, 
of intuition inherited from woman rather 
than of the reasoning faculty granted by the 
Maker, for some purpose known only to Him- 
self, to man. 


contessor, 


Greed lies at the bottom—woman’s greed, 
transmitted to her unfortunate sons. We 
cast no aspersions nor would we contemplate 
for a moment indulgence in complacent 
crimination; we merely state the truth as it 
seems to the dispassionate observer. Indeed, 
to us the exceptional greed of woman, pain- 
ful but necessary to record, has ever seemed 
one of the most attractive qualities of a be- 
ing so complex that only divinity itself 
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would have the hardihood to fetch it 
existence. 


into 
It corresponds in no sense to the 
gluttony of man in respect to food or drink 
or the avarice of man as to worldly goods. 
We have never known a woman who could 
not, for appearance’ sake, curb her appetite 
for fattening condiments with comparative 
ease; she, too, is a notable exception who 
fails to reduce mere money more closely 
than a man could possibly do to its proper 
place in relationship with other desirable 
possessions. Not that the woman is by na- 
ture the more generous; far from it; as to 
small things she is stingy; but in large ways 
her intuition is broader, wiser, and inductive 
of finer sacrifice of self than the more re- 
flective trait of the average man. 

A woman of Ardea, according to Machia- 
velli, refused to consent to the marriage of 
her rich daughter with a plebeian whose syit 
was favored by the young woman’s guard- 
ians, and thereby stirred up strife between 
the classes to such a point that the lowly 
born appealed to the Volscians, and the no- 
bility to the Romans, for aid. Savage war- 
fare ensued, and when finally the Romans 
triumphed all the chiefs of what they were 
pleased to regard as the sedition Were put to 
death. Whereupon the philosopher sadly re- 
flects that: “first, we see that women have 
been the cause of great dissensions and much 
ruin to states, and have caused great damage 
to those who govern them.” What became 
of the girl and her dowry he fails to record, 
and at this late day, though regretfully, we 
may perhaps admit the unprofitableness of 
searching inquiry. 

The real point lies in the fact that the 
sagacious adviser of princes was disposed to 
reprehend the mother for insisting upon 
wedding her daughter to a noble. We behold 
similar examples to this day and smile oc- 
easionally at exhibitions of overweening so- 
cial ambition; but, after all, only the motive 
deserves consideration. Then, as often hap- 
pens now, the mother realized that she was 
subjecting herself to ridicule, but she was 
quite ready and willing to assume that bur- 
den for the sake of her child. Despite the 
disastrous results, therefore, her act, con- 
sidered by itself, was noble. 

So it is with the greed of woman gener- 
ally. It is more inordinate than that of man, 
but it is never sordid, and has its root almost 
invariably in devotion to one more beloved 
by her than herself. The only hunger, 
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speaking broadly, she feels for self is for 
affection, and such greed, no less than that 
for the best that can be said for one’s own, 
is, we maintain, not material, but truly spir- 
itual and therefore worthy of God’s lesser 
creatures. 


The Folly of Worry, and its Cure 

Bewwa human, happily or unhappily, we 
cannot deny the comfort to be found in the 
reflection that misery never lacks the com- 
pany it loves. We all have our troubles, and 
some of us derive much satisfaction from 
the contemplation of them. Indeed, there 
are those who are happy only when wretched; 
but these we believe to be as few in number 
as they are disagreeable in association; the 
vast majority of humans are normal, and 
disposed, therefore, in conformity with nat- 
ural law, to smile when the skies are clear 
and to grieve under the portent of clouds. 
Hence the with which worry takes 
possession of the mind, colors the disposition, 
and makes a cripple of effort. That causes 
abound we know and must admit, as we do 
almost unconsciously the certainty of death; 
but too little cognizance is taken of the fact 
that the effect of mere apprehension which 
is all that worry really is, may be subjected 
to simple mental treatment and be overcome. 

We would undertake, first, to demonstrate 
the folly of worry. This may seem super- 
erogatory, but it is wise always to place well 
the foundation of the simplest proposition 
and yet more important to make plain the 
substantial advantages to be gained from 
heeding a suggestion. As a force, then, 
worry is purely negative and therefore de- 
structive; it never incites; it always dis- 
courages, because back of it is fear—fear, 
not of something in view, but of the terrify- 
ing unseen. It is the nightmare of day, 
cruelly absorptive of mental and physical 
energies and, of all diseases, the most nerve- 
lacerating. Such a force obviously cannot 
help, but must necessarily hinder, the re- 
moval of obstacles, since itself has already 
sapped the very qualities essential to success 
and broken the power of resolution. 

Moreover, constant brooding often brings 
to pass the very thing dreaded, which other- 
wise would not have happened. We all have 
noted instances of the making up of a story 
from nothing, and its telling and retelling 
so many times that ultimately the author 
himself honestly believes it to be true. So 


ease 
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with worry, beginning with doubt and mere 
imaginings, proceeding by steady stages 
through more definite apprehension to set- 
tled expectation, and finally culminating in 
actuai realization. Even though this con- 
clusion be not reached, it often happens that 
a mere fancy feeds and feeds and grows and 
grows, until the continuous thought becomes 
so dominant that the effect of the dread 
becomes as harmful as that of the unfulfilled 
reality would have been. 

Yet more serious is the deprivation of aid 
from others brought about by the transfer- 
ence of impression. In these days of co- 
operation, none except possibly our Chief 
Magistrate is capable of really great accom- 
plishment single-handed; each is dependent 
consciously or unconsciously upon his fel- 
lows. It is essential, therefore, to maintain 
the effectiveness of the helpful forces which 


must be drawn upon from that source. In- 
stead of doing this, as some suppose, by 
creating sympathy, worry exercises a di- 


rectly contrary influence by self-communica- 
tion to other minds. 

“Tt is now a thoroughly established scien- 
tific fact,” says Doctor Leander Edmund 
Whipple, “that an Image clearly formed 
in mind may be transferred to other minds: 
by direct reflection. Through this action the 
other mind receives the impression and be- 
gins to think the same idea.” 

Therefore, the learned metaphysicist con- 
cludes: one who permits the imaging faculty 
to picture a dread in thought form imme- 
diately arouses the mental activity of his 
associates, and “ puts into operation the most 
powerful forces of earthly life for the speedy 
destruction of his own hopes and desires. 
So worry,” he logically concludes, and we 
may now agree, “is always ill-advised.” 

But can it be avoided or overcome? Is 
the disease curable without divine interposi- 
tion? Undoubtedly, if the theory of thought- 
transference be accepted as indeed an estab- 
lished scientific fact, because surely an Image 
tending upward can be communicated as 
freely—if not, in fact, with greater readiness, 
because of the larger receptivity for that 
which is pleasing—as an Image tending 
downward. Thus, clearly, there may be 
brought into action for success those very 
forces which worry excites for ruin—forces 
which may or may not be irresistible, but 
certainly are, as the wise doctor observes, 
the most potent of earthly life and, conse- 
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quently, all that we poor humans can sum- 
mon to our aid, unless we adopt the ef- 
feminate practice of those silly persons who 
constantly annoy the Almighty by beseeching 
Him to tide them over their petty difficulties. 
Not that their troubles seem slight to them; 
far from it; invariably they are more serious 
than any others’ can possibly be; but the 
mere certainty that, if God should stamp 
them out personally, instead of leaving such 
work, as He does and ought, to nature, other 
trials of no less consequence would promptly 
arise, shows clearly enough that in 
all individual tribulation is trifling. 
Occasional reflection wpon this great truth 
will do much to 
and open the 
better 


reality 


drive away the bad fairy 
way out of despondency; but 
constant realization that one 
ean do for either himself or others only that 
which lies within him to perform, and, hav- 
ing satisfied himself on that 
sesses an inalienable right 


yet is 


score, he pos- 
to disregard all 
possible eonseq uences, and need give them 
no more consideration than a sagacious per- 
son accords idle speculation as to whether, 
when he awakes, he will find himself in 
heaven or in hell. Supplement knowledge 
of the recognized folly of regret with ap- 
preciation of the fact that worry is never 
over actual, but always over imaginary, ills, 
and is therefore as unnecessary as it is un- 
wise and inefficient, and a long step will be 
taken towards the definite elimination of the 
chief bane of mankind. 

For ourselves, too, in these nerve-racking 
days of turmoil and strife, we find distinct 
advantage in oceasionally emulating the ex- 
ample of a great Peacham philosopher, who, 
when asked how he maintained his excep- 
tional composure, slowly and sagely replied: 
“ Sometimes I set and think, and sometimes 
I just set.” 


Love; Fiction, and Learned Ladies 

Wren learned upon love 
we invariably pay strict attention and find 
much advantage in so doing,—less, we con- 
fess, on account of the imstruction thus ac- 
quired than from the opportunity to study 
the subtlety with which barbs are forged for 
sisters not so fully endowed with knowledge. 
It was with no little zest, therefore, that we 
opened a contemporary periodical bearing on 
its title-page the name of such an one as 
the author of an essay headed interrogative- 
ly, “Is Cupid a Convention?’ Assuming 


laces diseourse 
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that the name of the god was utilized chiefly 
to attract notice and that the discourse would 
be upon the thing itself, some disappoint- 
ment met the discovery that the sole purpose 
of the learned lady was to make protest 
against comparative dominance of the tender 
passion in modern fiction. Briefly, as we 
her if the writer had the 
struction of our novels, she would eliminate 
love as a motive, or even as an incidental 
feature, upon the ground that it has ceased 
to be a substantial influence and, in fact, 
no longer holds, except for the adolescent, 
any appreciable interest. 

Womanlike, and for no particular purpose 
that we can discover, other, perhaps, than 
to justify a striking title, the author opens 
her rugged with an attack upon the 
god himself that seems to us little short of 
seurrilous. 


make out, con- 


essay 


“Are we not obsessed,” she cries 
impatiently im the very first paragraph, “ by 
an exaggerated worship? This fat child with 
a ribbon on—wingleted, and sometimes in- 
felicitously crowned with a silk hat—is he 
not largely a convention, poetic and pic- 
torial?’ Now, quite aside from this repre 
hensible flippancy in treating of even a pagan 
deity, the serious misrepresentation con- 
veyed by such a description merits stern re 
buke. The true Eros symbolized much more 
than mere sickly sentimentality, as hinted 
by the learned lady; to the Spartans and 
Cretans he was the god of patriotism or love 
of country, and as such was accorded sacri- 
fices previous to the commencement of a 
battle.” Moreover, so far from being a 
chubby boy ridiculously and, to our nicer 
modern vision, inappropriately clad, he was 
represented as lithe of limb and graceful of 
form, a model of ripening youth—unques- 
tionably the most attractive figure in the 
Attic school of sculpture. As the god of the 
love that operates in nature, he had par- 
ticipated in the creation of the world out of 
Chaos, and consequently oceupied a position 
higher than that of his fellow deities, be- 
eause it was he who swayed their passions 
no less than those of men. To depict him, 
then, as a little buffoon, as he appears in our 
comic papers, or as a mere trickster of hu- 
man hearts, as he is found upon silly valen- 
tines, is unworthy of even a learned lady 
apparently prejudiced in favor of her own 
Sex. 

But this only in passing; we hold no brief 
for the “shirtless darling,” Cupid; nor need 
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we, nor any the very armor of his 
recognized attitudes constitutes an impreg- 
nable defence against attacks from whatever 
source. 

The chief complaint is of those who write 
and print the love-stories of to-day. Our 
censor continues: 


one; 


The simpler love-stories of earlier days now 
appeal only to children or to those whose novels 
are few and far between. ‘Those who read many 
are inevitably wearied of a single monotonous 
theme, and demand other entertainment. The 
entertainer unfortunately knows no other theme, 
and finding his confeetion appeal but dully to the 
jaded palate, he forthwith adds to the strength 
of the concoction, makes it richer, hotter. more 
highly seasoned. For a while this held us, only 
to produce the same weariness by its ceaseless 
repetition. Then the distracted confectioner, 
knowing no dish but this, finding it no longer 
popular, either weak or strong, proceeds to let it 
grow sour and stale—ferment to beady foam or 
horrible deeay. If we no lenger want the love- 
story simple and easy, they give us the love- 
story complex and difficult. If we weary of it 
pleasant and satisfying, it becomes unpleasant 
and disappointing. If we tire of the natural 
and healthy, the virtuous and normal, then ap- 
pear the unnatural and diseased, the vicious and 
abnormal of every degree. 


Herein lies truth, undoubtedly, but by no 
means the whole truth. Mark Twain, Kip- 
ling, Stevenson and Stockton are but a few 
of those who have responded successfully to 
what the learned lady terms the call of prog- 
ress. Indeed, herself notes with satis- 
faction and as proof of her contention the 
favor won by David Harum and Mrs. Wiggs, 
in eheery disregard of the fact ~ that 
she is indicating, not novels, but pictures. 
The truth, of course, is that literature, like 
religion, science, and life itself, is evolu- 
tionary. In the beginning, as Professor 
Brander Matthews concisely points out, fic- 
dealt with the Impossible—with won- 
ders and mysteries as of the Arabian 
Nights, with tales of chivalry like Amadis 
of Gaul, and weird romances. Then eame 
the Improbable, full of adventurous deeds, 
such as chain the imagination but never are 
performed. Followed the Probable of Bal- 
Thackeray, and Dickens, accompanied 
by the Inevitable as represented by the 
Scarlet Letter, Smoke, and Anna 
Karénina. Precisely where we _ stand 
to-day it would be difficult to determine; 
certain it is that the recent recrudes- 
cence of unduly chivalric tales has rum its 
course and more substantial diet is de- 


she 


tion 


zac, 


Romola, 


-common taste, and that 
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manded. May it not be possible that the 
reading public has become so large that there 
is no longer one, in the sense of having a 
desires, likes, and 

are more diversified than ever. be- 
If so, would it be the part of wisdom 
to discourage the building of fiction around 
the motive which still possesses the greatest 
power of attraction? 

True, as the learned lady observes, ambi- 
tion’ is now a mighty foree and merits the 
attention of our skilled story-makers. But 
that is no recent development. Ambition 
has always been a potent 4nfluence—more 
potent invariably than love in the cases of 
those who have been most conspicuous in 
the world’s history. 
for example, in 


dislikes 


fore ? 


TRere is nothing strange, 
the fact that one always 
thinks of the former and never of the latter 
in connection with our present President. The 
like was true of Alexander and of Pompey; 
and any schoolboy ean tell whieh way Na 
poleon turned when forced to choose between 
the two. In Julius Cesar love and ambition 
seeméd to jostle each other with equal force. 
A beautiful person in himself, of a fair com- 
plexion, tall and sprightly, full-faced, with 
quick hazel eyes, according to Suetonius, all 
the great ladies, from the queens Cleopatra 
and Eunoe and the consorts of Pompey and 
Gabinius and Cassius, to the little sister of 
Cato, even his own four wives, we are told, 
loved him devotedly; but never for a minute 
of an hour did he step aside from an occa- 
sion that might econduce in any way to his 
advancement; and tales in plenty were writ- 
ten by himself and others of his conquests, 
but of armed men, not of susceptible 
hearts. 

Again true, as our learned lady says, the 
scientific spirit is lifting us forward, and 
religion is broadening and enlightening, but 


is it a fact that “Education does more to 
advance humanity in a century than dees 


Master Cupid in a thousand years”? It is 
a harsh and uncompromising view, making 
of us all mere hewers of wood, reducing the 
most divine of our attributes to an utterly 
negligible quantity, disputing the ennobling 
influence of spirituality, and leaving to life 
itself naught else than the desolation of 
materialism as interpreted by science. Such 
is not advancement except in the minds of 
those unblessed with the finest of God’s gifts 
to men and women—the love that makes the 
world go round and may ever, we trust, con- 
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stitute the basis of our story-telling, though 
in no wise, of course, being barred as a topic 
of intellectual among learned la- 
dies who know less or more of that whereof 
they speak. 


discourse 


Of Second Wives and Husbands 

THAT a second wife fares better than one 
first wedded has become an axiom, the truth 
of which has been, and no doubt will con- 
tinue to be, amply confirmed by observation. 
We wonder why. The effect of gradual 
change from novel to commonplace relation- 
ship is understandable; so also is the result 
of a widening of mental, moral, and physical 
interest on the one side accompanied by a 
narrowing on the other, but these are fea- 
tures of existence wholly incidental to and 
in accord with the immutable laws of na- 
ture. How often it happens in these days of 
women’s exchange that, to the most kindly 
observer or even friend, the first seems vastly 
superior in all respects to the second com- 
panion, despite the abrupt change of attitude 
on the part of him most concerned from in- 
difference or cruelty towards the former to 
patient devotion to her presumably fortu- 
nate successor! 

The greed of man in the possession of wom- 
an has manifest. from the beginning. 
Adam undoubtedly would have taken more 
wives could he have spared more ribs; and, 
despite his subsequent exemplary life, bar- 
ring an excusable tendency after service so 
strenuous to linger too long with the wine, 
it is quite improbable that Noah lived as a 
recluse during those five hundred long years 
before he begat our ancestral Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. Even the canny Jacob, after 
being tricked by the no less crafty Laban, 
doubtless in meet return for swindling his 
guileless brother, was unwilling to part with 
Leah, ard put his hands to the plough for 
seven more long years to get Rachel. Appar- 
ently there was little difference in attractive- 
the two sisters. The “tender 
of the elder surely must have counter- 
balanced the beauty of the younger; 
Leah gladdened her husband’s 
with many lusty children long before 
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placed in his arms the little Joseph, who 
subsequently engaged in predatory activities 
that in these good days would clearly fall 
within the provisions of the Interstate. Com- 
merce Act and subject their doer to stern 
rebuke for possessing a swollen fortune. 
Nevertheless, when later Jacob lifted up his 
eyes, in conformity with his characteristic 
caution, and beheld the red-headed Esau ap- 
proaching with four hundred stalwart re- 
tainers, he promptly stationed the patient 
Leah and her children on the firing-line and 
secluded Rachel and the future young corn 
monopolist in a protected tent in the rear. 
We readily perceive, therefore, as previously 
noted, that from the very beginning and for 
no apparent reason the second wife was un- 
duly preferred and so the custom has main- 
tained even to these regenerate days. 

Further analysis of the causes of this con- 
tinuing discrimination might prove inter- 
esting, but could hardly serve any useful 
purpose; so we may as well place the burden 
upon the authority of Biblical tradition and 
cease to bear too heavily upon the modern 
usage, which virtually forbids one to divorce 
more than one partner without encountering 
forbidding glances from scrupulous high so- 
ciety of the present day. Since the Puritania 
dictum that, having made one’s bed, one must 
lie in it, has proven too restricted for twen- 
tieth-century requirements, it is a comfort 
to reflect that observance of obligations to a 
second spouse must be maintained to avert 
the ban of social ostracism. 

But what happens to the second husband? 
To him no truism has been applied, and we 
have never heard his case discussed. Is he, 
too, regarded more kindly than his prede- 
cessor, or is his position as insignificant as 
that of a bridegroom on a wedding - day? 
Upon this point no data seem to exist, nor 
have we been able by the most diligent in- 
quiry to extract any trustworthy information 
from those best qualified to testify. We can 
only hope that the mere statement of the 
query may bring forth evidence of fact simi- 
lar in quantity and quality to that which has 
afforded us so much enlightenment respecting 
the true spheres of living American spinsters. 
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How to Lie Awake— 


DRINK COFFEE 


Then after a while you can have a round with Nervous Prostra- 
tion. Plain old Common Sense suggests, leave off the irritating, 


delusive drug and use 


POSTUM 


‘ 
and a 10 days’ trial will prove 


**There’s a Reason” 


Read the book, ‘“‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


One has a “‘ Divine Right”’ to feel fit as a Lord. Why not ? 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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— Onterfainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 


stamped envelope in their letters A!] questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


WesTMINSTER.—I will answer your questions 
in their order. In formal visiting, even on Sun- 
day, it is correct to leave cards when the 
hostess is not at home, or to send them in when 
she is at home. The same rules for visiting ob- 
tain for Sundays as for week-days, but formal 
visiting is not in vogue on Sundays except for 
business men who have no other time to make 
even their formal calls. 

When a young woman is invited to attend the 
college festivities of a friend she is expected 
to pay her own expenses; the young man should 
not pay her travelling fares or her hotel bills. 
At a tea, whether one attends or not, a card is 
proper; it is left by the person attending the 
tea, and sent by one who is unable to attend 
the tea to reach the hostess on the day of the 
entertainment. At present it is the fashion for 
a widow to retain on her visiting-cards her hus- 
band’s name; they read Mrs. Warren Smith, not 
Mrs. Mary Smith. If, however, she has a son with 
the same name she may be forced to put senior 
on the card if the address does not identify her. 
Yes, a lady should certainly ask permission to 
bring a friend to call unless she is on such very 
friendly terms with her hostess that it is un- 
necessary; but when there is any doubt about 
it, the permission should first be asked. She 
should send up the names when she makes the 
visit, or, what is better, send the visiting-cards. 
The visitor, who is acquainted with her hostess, 
should mention the friend’s name at once. A 
single woman may ask an old friend, a gentle- 
man, to dine with her at her hotel without any 
impropriety under most circumstances, but if 
she is in any doubt about the propriety it is 
better to ask several friends together and make 
up a little dinner-party. In that case there 
is no danger of criticism. In escorting a lady, 
a gentleman usually leaves her at the entrance 
to her home, or, if she is at a hotel, it would 
be more courteous to go with her to the elevator 
so that she need not be forced to go alone 
through crowded corridors. At a tea the plates 
and napkins are usually handed by the waiter 
in his hand, not on a tray; when spoons are 
necessary, they are put on the plate or on the 
saucer of a cup and saucer when it is passed; 
the cups should, of course, be passed on a tray. 
Party calls are always en régle everywhere for 
any kind of an entertainment that demands 
them—dinners, luncheons, weddings, receptions, 
ete. It is only after an informal tea that a call 
is not expected. It is a mere recognition of the 
hostess’s hospitality. 

Army Post.—Any invitation is supposed to 


offset a call. The only exception is that no in 
vitation should be sent to a person in the same 
town on whom the hostess has never called at 
all. In such a case, the call must be made be- 
fore the invitation is sent. These rules hold for 
every form of entertainment (except charitable 
affairs). Evening dress, without hats, is the 
rule for evening receptions. Such a reception 
returns all social obligations. Guests should 
eall afterwards, but it is not strictly nec- 
essary. 

BLUEHILL.—Yes, a Kaffeeklatsch will be de- 
lightful. Ask your friends to bring their thim- 
bles and scissors with them and have a contest 
in sewing first—buttonholes made with the left 
hand; hems sewed with the eyes shut; seeing 
who can in a given time put the most squares 
in a patchwork quilt, etc. Have all the work 
handed in with names attached, and award prizes. 
Then have the coffee refreshments. Serve them 
from a table in the dining-room, prettily ar- 
ranged with flowers, candles, little dishes of 
sweets and cakes. Serve hot coffee with cream, 
whipped and plain, and iced coffee in glasses 
with whipped cream; coffee-cake and pretzels, 
zwieback, apple-cake and. any kind of German 
cakes and breads that you can make or buy. 
Have chocolate a feature of the confectionery, 
too. This always makes a novel and attractiv« 
little entertainment. You can give for prizes 
for the best workers books of German poems, 
pictures of famous Germans or of famous Ger- 
man pictures or places, and baskets of choco- 
lates. 

Katrina.—A_ bride’s linen—household and 
table—should all be marked with the initials 
of her maiden name. A monogram is prettier 
than initials, but also much more trouble to em- 
broider and much more expensive to have done. 
On the finest linen I would advise having a 
monogram; on the plainer pieces and those which 
will be most used have the initials. 

A. B. ©.—In a private house, or where ther 
is no crowd or confusion, a gentleman usually 
allows a lady whom he accompanies to ascend 
and descend a stairway before him; in a public 
place it is better for the gentleman to go first 
and make it easier for the lady by making way 
for her in a crowd or among strangers. 

Crara.—A wedding-gift must be acknowledged 
in the first person. It would be most unusual 
and rude to acknowledge it in the third person. 
Even if the bride has not time before her wedding 
to write a note of thanks, a near relative should 
do so; but the note must be written as soon as 
possible after the gift is received. 
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Have Your Garments Made by 
Expert New York Tailors 


It is no longer necessary for the woman who desires to be faultlessly attired 
to visit New York City in order to obtain the newest fabrics and the latest styles. 


Our System of Fitting by Mail Makes Shopping Unnecessary 

By reason of our unequalled facilities, you can dress just as correctly and just 
as attractively as the best-gowned women in New York. 

Our Catalogue brings New York’s greatest Ladies’ Tailoring Establishment to 
your door ; it places at your command the services of 600 highly skillful men cutters 
and tailors; it enables you to make your selections at home and at your leisure; and 
makes the dreaded shopping and “ trying on” ordeals unnecessary, and you get your 
garment when you want it. By having your Suits, Skirts, Jackets and Rain Coats 
made to order according to our System of Fitting by Mail, you are not only certain 
of getting correct style and perfect fit, but you save greatly in your tailoring expense. 

OUR GUARANTEE : If you are not entirely 


satisfied with the garment, return it at our expense 
and we will promptly refund your money. 


Falland Winter Suits 


(Made-to-Order and Guaranteed to Fit) 


$6 to $25 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the follow- 
ing garments which are made to order: 


Visiting Costumes, ... . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-made Suits, .. . . . $7.50 to $25 
Stylish Skirts,. . . . . . . $3.50 to $15 
Ree Comte, ss ew wlll wl lw SD OO OD 





It also illustrates and describes our full line of the 
following ready-made goods : 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Coats, . . . . $5.45 up 
Children’s Coats,. ..... . »« $4.75 up 
Children’s Dresses,. . . . . $1.98 to $5.48 
Shirt-Waists, .... . . . 98c. to $6.08 
Re 3’ st eels. lw Gee 
ee 
ee 
Underwear,. .... . «. « +24. to $3.98 
Slam@icepciieis,. . . - «+ « « . §Ge © 256. 


We pay transportation charges to any part of the United States 

Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter Catalogue. [If 
you desire Samples of Materials which are used in our made-to- 
measure garments, be sure to mention the colors you prefer 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
210 West 24th Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Only Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World No Agents or Branches 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


FoREIGNER.—It is not considered correct for the 
person whose health is drunk to drink, too, and he 
may remain seated while the others rise to drink 
the health, although it is not absolutely incor- 
rect for him to rise, too. After the health is 
drunk, he should express his thanks in a few 
apt words, and it is right for him afterwards to 
propose another health. The art of making 
speeches at a dinner has to be learned if one is 
not already a master in it, and it is not easy; 
it is better to say a few words to the point in 
response to a health, for instance, than a long 
speech, unless the speech is sure to be amusing 
and of interest to the listeners. Nothing is bet- 
ter for dinner speeches than well-told little 
appropriate stories. Healths are usually drunk 
standing. 

The question of what wines to serve at a din- 
ner in this country depends much upon circum- 


stances. The regulation order is sherry with 
the soup, a Sauterne or Rhine wine with the 


fish and entrée; champagne with the roast and 


heavy courses, claret or Burgundy with the 
game; port with the dessert. But this is not 


an order always observed, and it is very much 
the fashion to serve only two or three wines. 
At a small dinner, sherry or Sauterne and cham- 
pagne are the usual wines served, and, if it is 


not theught best to have champagne, a white 
wine and claret. The cordials are served with 
the coffee to the ladies in the drawing-room 
and to the gentlemen with their cigars. White 
wines, like Rhine wine and Sauterne, should 
be served thoroughly chilled, and champagne 
so chilled as to be frappé; red wines should 


be the temperature of the room and sherry and 
port the same; the red wines may be a little 
warmer than the last two. The wines are poured 
by the servants into the glasses; the glasses are 
not lifted from the table. All wines which are 
poured from a bottle are carried with a napkin 
pinned around the bottle. If whiskey is served, 
it should be poured into tall glasses and cracked 


ice and charged water served with it. If I have 
not told you all that you want to know, write 
to me again 

Mrs. B. B.—The housekeeper is expected to 


hire the cook and scullery-maid and be responsi 
ble for them, and to train the butler, footmen, 
maids, ete., in their respective duties when neces- 
sary. She orders the dinner (if the lady 
she gives out the and the 
house linen is under her charge to mend and 
replenish; she must watch over the china and 
silver, and visit all the bedrooms every day to 
see if the maids have done their duty, and that 
writing-paper, ink, and pens are on the tables 


chooses stores, 


of the guest-rooms, and candles, matches, soap, 
towels, ete.. in place. She should be able to 


make fine desserts, and to do the mending, hem- 
ming of the towels, etc., for the family, with 
the assistance of an under maid. She watches 
the wine when it comes off the table, and pre- 
vents the servants from wasting or pilfering. 


BAZAR 


ENTERTAINMENT 


She represents the mistress, and has supreme 
authority, receiving her orders directly from the 
mistress, while the other servants receive them 
usually from her alone (except the lady’s maid 
and the master’s valet, of course, as to their 
personal service). She wears no uniform, but 
usually dresses in black silk. She must be firm, 
methodical, exacting, and impartial. 

Axicia.—It is a pleasure to reply to so clear 
and well-written a letter as yours. 

1. For an invitation to a home wedding which 
you cannot accept send a regret. A_ written 
reply is always best whether the invitation is 
written or engraved upon a sheet of note- 
paper. Use the form of the invitation in replying. 
if you accept, do it by note, and as soon as 
possible. 

2. To a chureh-wedding invitation no reply 
is necessary if you go. If you do not expect to 
go, send your card by mail so that it will reach 
the bride’s mother (or the person sending the 
invitation) the day of the wedding. Do not 
write anything upon the card. It is itself a 
regret. 

3. If invited to wedding and reception, accept 
or decline by written note, using the form of 
the invitation, and do it as soon as possible. 

4. The same rule holds for out-of-town invita- 
tions. 

5. On receiving a wedding announcement and 
“at home” cards, nothing need be done, in one’s 
own city, but to wait and call on the bride at 
the appointed time. If in another city, wait till 


the time mentioned in the “at home” cards, 
and then enclose your card to the bride and 
groom. 

6. A wedding announcement requires no re- 


sponse whatever. 
7. College invitations generally require no reé 
sponse. A special reception or tea, however, 
would fall under the rules given above for wed- 
ding receptions. 

R. C.—You can have the matron of honor head 
the procession. Then come the bridesmaids in 
pairs, then the maid of honor, then the bride 
and her sister, then the ushers in. pairs. The 
nfaid of honor holds the bride’s bouquet. The 
bridegreom and best man come in from one side. 
The best man goes out with the maid of honor. 
Your sister, after giving you away, steps back 
and sits in the front pew (if in church), o1 
stands at one side if at home. Your ideas for 
the costumes are good. Have the veil end at the 
waist-line in front, or higher up, as you choose 


and as looks best with the arrangement you 
suggest. It is not necessary for the bride to 
pin on the ribbons or flowers for the ushers. 
Do not use both. A suitable menu would be 
bouillon. creamed lobster or cold salmon with 


sanece, chicken croquettes, chicken or sweetbread 
salad, ices and strawberries, coffee, or fruit 
punch. A bit of jewelry, such as a pin, a 
locket or a bracelet. is a suitable favor for the 
bridesmaids 
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The Ostermoor Mattress has been proved 
by every test that human reason demands. 

The theory behind it is right—that the best 
mattress must be éui//, not stuffed — free 
from animal hair or anything else unclean 
and unsanitary. 

It has stood the test of time—for over 
50 years we have been making Ostermoor 
mattresses to satisfy a cons/anily increasing 
demand. 

It has a multitude of witnesses to its excel- 
lences. Many thousands have of their own 
accord sent us letters of gratitude and con- 
gratulation over this mattress that induces 
The name 
Ostermoor is to-day a household word, due 


sleep and ministers to health. 


not alone to our convincing advertisements, 
but to the good report of it that neighbor 
has made to neighbor. 





Trade Mark 
Reg.U.S. Pat.Of, 


It has been measured by the laws that rule 
the business world. Nothing of inferior 
quality can be sold to the public year after 
year in increasing quantity. Imitations of 
the Ostermoor by the score have come and 
gone. Imitations field. 
They too will live only as they have real 
worth. 


are now in the 


Their borrowed glory can last but 
a little day. To protect you we trade mark 
the genuine with the square label shown 
below so that you cannot be misled. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE 144-PAGE 
BOOK AND SAMPLES OF TICKING 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


back without question. 





mattress with the 











WE SELL BY MAIL OR THROUGH 
2,500 OSTERMOOR DEALERS 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; the 
highest grade merchant in every place. 
in your vicinity—be sure to ask us who he is—will show you a 
“* Ostermoor” name and trade mark sewn 
“GB on the end. Mattress shipped, express paid by us, same day 
check is received, if you order of us 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Ageticy; The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd,, Montreal 


You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not ‘horoughly satisfied, have your money 
Full particulars in our beautifully illustrated 144 page book 


sent free. 





MATTRESSES COST 


Express Charges Prepaid 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 

—_ $15.00 
4 feet wide, 40 1bs., 13.35 
3 feet 6 inches . 

ginchen wie, | 1.70 
3 feet wide, 301bs., 10.00 
2 feet 6 inches 

seine 8.35 

All 6 feet 3 inches long. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra, 


The Ostermoor dealer 


y mail, 




















Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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FOREIGNER.—It is not considered correct for the 
person whose health is drunk to drink, too, and he 
may remain seated while the others rise to drink 
the health, although it is not absolutely incor- 
rect for him to rise, too. After the health is 
drunk, he should express his thanks in a few 
apt words, and it is right for him afterwards to 
propose another health. The art of making 
speeches at a dinner has to be learned if one is 
not already a master in it, and it is not easy; 
it is better to say a few words to the point in 
response to a health, for instance, than a long 
speech, unless the speech is sure to be amusing 
and of interest to the listeners. Nothing is bet- 
ter for dinner speeches than well-told little 
appropriate stories. Healths are usually drunk 
standing. 

The question of what wines to serve at a din- 
ner in this country depends much upon cireum- 
stances. The regulation order is sherry with 
the soup, a Sauterne or Rhine wine with the 
fish and entrée; champagne with the roast and 


heavy courses, claret or Burgundy with the 
game; port with the dessert. But this is not 


an order always observed, and it is very much 
the fashion to serve only two or three wines. 
At a small dinner, sherry or Sauterne and cham- 
pagne are the usual wines served, and, if it is 


not theught best to have champagne, a white 
wine and claret. The cordials are served with 
the coffee to the ladies in the drawing-room 
and to the gentlemen with their cigars. White 
wines, like Rhine wine and Sauterne, should 
be served thoroughly chilled, and champagne 
so chilled as to be frappé; red wines should 


be the temperature of the room and sherry and 
port the same; the red wines may be a little 
warmer than the last two. The wines are poured 
by the servants into the glasses; the glasses are 
not lifted from the table. All wines which are 
poured from a bottle are carried with a napkin 
pinned around the bottle. If whiskey is served, 
it should be poured into tall glasses and cracked 
ice and charged water served with it. If I have 
not told you all that you want to know, write 
to me again 

Mrs. B. B.—The housekeeper is expected to 
hire the cook and seullery-maid and be responsi 
ble for them, and to train the butler, footmen, 
maids, ete., in their respective duties when neces- 
sary. She orders the dinner (if the lady 
she gives out the stores, and the 
house linen is under her charge to mend and 
replenish; she must watch over the china and 
silver, and visit all the bedrooms every day to 
see if the maids have done their duty, and that 
writing-paper, ink, and pens are on the tables 
of the guest-rooms, and candles, matches, soap, 
towels, ete.. in place. She should be able to 
make fine desserts, and to do the mending, hem- 
ming of the towels, ete., for the family, with 
the assistance of an under maid. She watches 
the wine when it comes off the table, and pre- 
vents the servants from wasting or pilfering. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


She represents the mistress, and has supreme 
authority, receiving her orders directly from the 
mistress, while the other servants receive them 
usually from her alone (except the lady’s maid 
and the master’s valet, of course, as to their 
personal service). She wears no uniform, but 
usually dresses in black silk. She must be firm, 
methodical, exacting, and impartial. 

Attcia.—It is a pleasure to reply to so clear 
and well-written a letter as yours. 

1. For an invitation to a home wedding which 
you cannot accept send a regret. A _ written 
reply is always best whether the invitation is 
written or engraved upon a sheet of note- 
paper. Use the form of the invitation in replying. 
if you accept, do it by note, and as soon as 
possible. 

2. To a chureh-wedding invitation no reply 
is necessary if you go. If you do not expect to 
go, send your card by mail so that it will reach 
the bride’s mother (or the person sending the 
invitation) the day of the wedding. Do not 
write anything upon the card. It is itself a 
regret. 

3. If invited to wedding and reception, accept 
or decline by written note, using the form of 
the invitation, and do it as soon as possible. 

4. The same rule holds for out-of-town invita- 
tions. 

5. On receiving a wedding announcement and 
“at home” cards, nothing need be done, in one’s 
own city, but to wait and call on the bride at 
the appointed time. If in another city, wait till 


the time mentioned in the “at home” cards, 
and then enclose your card to the bride and 
groom. 

6. A wedding announcement requires no re- 


sponse whatever. 
7. College invitations generally require no reé 
sponse. A special reception or tea, however, 
would fall under the rules given above for wed- 
ding receptions. 

R. C.—You ean have the matron of honor head 
the procession. Then come the bridesmaids in 
pairs, then the maid of honor, then the bride 
and her sister, then the ushers in pairs. The 
nfaid of honor holds the bride’s bouquet. The 
bridegreom and best man come in from one side. 
The best man goes out with the maid of honor. 
Your sister, after giving you away, steps back 
and sits in the front pew (if in church), or 
stands at one side if at home. Your ideas for 
the costumes are good. Have the veil end at the 
waist-line in front, or higher up, as you choose 


and as looks best with the arrangement you 
suggest. It is not necessary for the bride to 
pin on the ribbons or flowers for the ushers. 
Do not use both. A suitable menu would be 
bouillon. creamed lobster or cold salmon with 


sauce, chicken croquettes, chicken or sweetbread 
salad, ices and strawberries, coffee, or fruit 
punch. A bit of jewelry, such as a pin, a 
locket or a bracelet. is a suitable favor for the 
bridesmaids 
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OSTERM 


The Ostermoor Mattress has been proved 
by every test that human reason demands. 

The theory behind it is right—that the best 
mattress must be éui//, not stuffed — free 
from animal hair or anything else unclean 
and unsanitary. 

It has stood the test of time—for over 
50 years we have been making Ostermoor 
mattresses to satisfy a cons/anily increasing 
demand. 

It has a multitude of witnesses to its excel- 
lences. Many thousands have of their own 
accord sent us letters of gratitude and con- 
gratulation over this mattress that induces 
sleep and ministers to health. The name 
Ostermoor is to-day a household word, due 
not alone to our convincing advertisements, 
but to the good re port of it that neighbor 
has made to neighbor. 






Trade Mark 
Reg.U.S. Pat.Of, 


It has been measured by the laws that rule 
the business world. Nothing of inferior 
quality can be sold to the public year after 
year in increasing quantity. Imitations of 
the Ostermoor by the score have come and 
gone. now in the field. 
They too will live only as they have real 
worth. Their borrowed glory can last but 
a little day. To protect you we trade mark 
the genuine with the square label shown 
below so that you cannot be misled, 


Imitations are 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE 144- PAGE 
BOOK AND SAMPLES OF TICKING 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not ‘horoughly satisfied, have your money 


back without question 





mattress with the 











WE SELL BY MAIL OR THROUGH 
2,500 OSTERMOOR DEALERS 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; the 
highest grade merchant in every place. 
in your vicinity—be sure to ask us who he is—will show you a 
“ Ostermoor” name and trade mark sewn 
“GB on the end. Mattress shipped, express paid by us, same day 
check is received, if you order of us by mail, 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Ageticy; The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd,, Montreal 


Full particulars in our beautifully illustrated 144 page book—sent free. 





MATTRESSES COST 


Express Charges Prepaid 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 

binches wide,$ 15.00 
4 feet wide, 401bs., 13.35 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 

oe ie 11.70 
3 feet wide, 301bs., 10.00 


The Ostermoor dealer 


In two parts, so cents extra, 




















Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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M. E. R.—You will have no trouble, I am sure, 
in making the stag dinner a great success and 
pleasure for every one, The invitations may be 
written on cards decorated with the picture of 
a stag. if you wish, or with little drawings of 
a table with only men around it, or pipes, ete. 
There is no especial way to issue invitations 
for a stag dinner otherwise. The dinner cards 
may be ornamented with boxes of cigars, beer- 
mugs, and other symbols of conviviality, or, what 
was recently the dinner card at a large stag 
dinner in New York, have a very good and large 
cigar at each cover with a small paper-doll 
maiden sitting on it, with the name of the guest 
written on her skirt—in this instance, little card- 
board ballet-girls were the paper. dolls, with 
short skirts made of crépe paper, and the effect 
“took” immensely. Do not attempt an elabo- 
rate menu or too elaborate table service or deco- 
rations. For a man’s dinner it is an amusing 
idea to have in the centre of the table a large 
punch-bowl with a wreath of greens around it. 
The host is supposed to ladle the punch into the 
punch-glasses for the guests whenever necessary. 
Around the bowl have candlesticks with shaded 
candles to give light, and little dishes of cakes 
and candies, olives, ete. This always makes an 
attractive table. If you do not wish to have 
punch, have the bow! filled with any drink you 
prefer—a mixture of ginger ale and sarsaparilla 
is always good, or iced tea or coffee. Have the 
following menu: Sardines on toast with lemon; 
a clear soup, which, if the weather is very hot, 
may be served chilled in cups; cold fish with a 
mayonnaise sauce; roast beef with potatoes and 
spinach, or pease or string- beans; asparagus 
with a good sauce; a salad of all kinds of vege- 
tables cut up and dressed with a French dress- 
ing, served with heated crackers and cheese: 
ice-creain or jelly with whipped cream and cake; 
eandy; coffee. This will not be hard to prepare 
or and a good many articles on the list 
may be prepared before the time of service to 
make it easier to manage. I am sure you will 
make a success of it, and I hope all will go 
smoothly, and that your husband will like the 
menu. 

GRADUATE.—For one contest take a skein of 
cotton or woollen yarn, and roll it into a ball, 
tying on it at intervals tiny souvenirs, such as 
a thimble, a ring, an artificial flower, a pen- 
knife, a watch charm, a pencil, a college pin, a 
rabbit’s foot, a pen-wiper—anything that will 
wind up without much trouble into the ball. 
Provide as many articles as you have guests, 
making one large ball, or several small ones, as 
you prefer. Seat your guests in a circle, and 
start the first one to unwinding till he or she 
comes to the first souvenir; he myst at once be- 
gin with, “ This reminds me,” and relate a story 
or sing a song or give a quotation in some way 
associated with the souvenir, the thread with 
which he breaks off. Then the ball is tossed to 
the next person, or back or across the circle. and 
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the next one must do the same thing. When they 
have all finished, the cleverest response may take 
a prize. Another good contest is prepared for 
by placing on a wall space or a table a group of 
photographs, woodcuts, ete. (cut from maga- 
zines or papers), of twenty noted men and women 
of to-day. On another table or wall twenty pic- 
tures of famous buildings may be placed, and 
on another twenty well-known quotations, with- 
out the names of their authors. The one who 
guesses the greatest number of names correctly 
wins the prize. Another contest is the 
“traveller’s tour.”” One guest is chosen to be the 
traveller and given a basket or bag. Each of 
the others is given a number of pieces of paper 
with the same letter on them—that is, one guest 
has twelve A’s, another twelve B’s, and so on. 
No two people have the same letter. The 
traveller goes around among the other players, 
asking for information as to the places where 
he is going. If right information is given, he 
takes one of the pieces of paper as a token of 
the obligation he is under to the giver, and he 
puts it into the bag. When he has made his 
tour, he empties his bag and sees who has given 
him the most bits of information, and that per- 
son becomes traveller in his turn. 

Crescent.—Ladies should rise when they are 
presented to other ladies, always to those who 
are older than they, and often when they are 
presented to gentlemen, although this is not an 
absolute rule. So much depends on circum- 
stances that it is hard to give a fixed rule. 
When the hostess is standing and several guests 
enter whom she wishes to introduce to other 
ladies in the room, it is better for them all to 
rise to be introduced; but if the hostess brings 
up a man to present to a lady, it is not always 
necessary for the lady to rise, and certainly not 
if she is an older woman and he a young man; 
if the hostess introduces a lady, unless the 
lady introduced is much younger, it is right for 
the person to whom the stranger is presented 
to rise. When guests are leaving, it is correct 
for those remaining to rise to say good - by, 
as a general thing, but where it is awkward to 
rise it is not necessary. Judge by what seems 
easiest and most natural for each occasion and 
you will generally be correct. 

Bar Hareor.—Why not have on the wall a 
set of cards with woodcuts or magazine cuts of 
well-knewn nature students and writers about 
nature pasted on them, numbering each picture, 
and have the party guess out the list in, say, 
ten minutes, the one most nearly correct receiv- 
ing a prize of some book on nature? Gilbert 
White, Wordsworth, Burroughs, Torrey, Mrs. 
Wright, Linneus, Bryant, Arnold, Agassiz, Se- 
ton- Thompson, Hamilton Gibson—you can 
easily get twenty together, each of whom has 
some relation to nature-study. Serve each guest 
a tiny picnie basket with some sandwiches and 
cake in it, and serve lemonade from a pail 
banked with ferns in a corner of the room. 
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EASY VEGETABLE 
SOUP 


Two teaspoonfuls Armour’s 
Extract of Beef; 2 quarts water; 
44 cup carrots; | cup potatoes; 
% onion, chopped fine; % cup 
, celery; 3 tablespoonfuls toma- 

toes; % tablespoonful parsley; 
2 tablespoonfuls butter: % bay 
leaf; %4 cuprice; saltand pepper. 


@ Armour’s Extract of Beef should precede 
every dinner in some sort of soup—steaming, 
savory, stimulating. Because Armour’s is the 
soul and essence of prime beef—an appetizer, 
bracer and digestive. Armour’s creates appe- 
tite, acts quickly on the gastric secretions, ,stim- 
ulating their flow, aiding Nature’s own self 
provided digestive, liberated and called into 
action by desire for nourishing food. For “Top 
Notch Quality” call for the best extract of the 
best beef. 


Directions for Preparing 

Chop vegetables and add with 
rice to water with salt; cook until 
tender (about 30 minutes); then 
add Extract of Beef, parsley, bay 
leaf, and seasonings. Armour’s 
Tomato Bouillon may be used in 
place of tomatoes—1 or 2 table- 
spoonfuls Tomato Bouillon 
to each quart of soup. 


Our new cook book, ‘“‘My 
Favorite Recipes,’’ free. 
Send us one cap from jar 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef 


and we will mail you one. 


 Alrmours 
~ EXTRACTO/ABEEF 


Thinas which are advertised are always the best. 
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Owing to the great increase of 


than two months trom the time of their receipt. 


it is wholly impossible to 
The roughest plan is worth far more than many payes of description. 


Mrs. A. E. C.—I am sending you samples by 
mail pinned to your plan, indicating the color 
schemes for each of your rooms. In the parlor, 
as you will see, with the northwest exposure, I 
have suggested a tan paper with dull olive-green 
and brown furnishings. If I were in your place 
I would not change the color of the woodwork 
in this room at least, but would retain the wal- 
nut brown, simply freshening it with a new coat 
of paint. This color will combine so beautifully 


with the tan walls and brown and green fur- 
nishings that you could not improve upon it. 
With these tan walls you may have either a 
dark green rug, a brown rug, or a brown and 
green rug. The curtains should be écru rather 
than white. You might dip your white cur- 


the desired. shade in 
If you have inner curtains they may 


tains into coffee and get 
that way. 


be of green or brown, silk or madras. Your 
green upholstery will combine very well with 


this color scheme, and if you do not care to get 
a new rug, very likely the one you have, with 
the tan ground and green and red figures, will 
be harmonious. I hope, however, that the red is 
not prominent. If you stain the floor, stain it 


a dark brown, very much like the woodwork. 
The window shades at all the windows should 
be a light shade of écru or tan. 

In the hall have a golden-brown paper and 
dark brov’n rug. The brown woodwork will be 
better with this also. It will be necessary to 
make the dining-room lighter; consequently I 


should have a creamy yellow paper, and com- 
bine with it a reddish brown—almost a mahog- 
any—for the rug and inner curtains. Either 
the white or the brown woodwork will be appro- 
priate here. In the living-room green paper will 
be very appropriate, as you suggest. It will be 
a great mistake, however, to have any border. 
Either the brown or white woodwork would be 
appropriate with this paper, and tne wainscot- 
ting should match the rest,of the woodwork in- 
stead of being like the side wall. Possibly it 
will be better to have all ivory-white woodwork 


in this room. Green matting will be perfectly 
appropriate, and inner curtains of printed linen 
with a green and blie design upon an écru 


ground will add an interesting bit of color to 
the room. The small rugs used over the mat- 
ting should be either blue and green, blue, green, 
and brown, or plain dark green. In the room 
over the living-room have a light, delicate green 
paper and furnish it entirely in green and white. 
In the bedroom over the parlor have a light 





correspondence in this department, it is 


advisable that inquirers 
possible, writing only on one side ofthe paper, and invariably accompanying cach letter with a plan. 








make their letters as systematic and concise as 
Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 


Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mai! 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the 
ive a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


compass, and 


The plans need not be well drawn 


yellow paper and green furnishings. In the 
room over the dining-room an écru paper and 
old-blue furnishings. The upper hall should 
be treated the same as the lower hall. 

WASHINGTON.—Instead of using green burlap 
in your dining-room as far up as the plate-rail, 
I would advise green buckram or book linen. 
This is used much more than the burlap now, 
and does not make the room seem quite as much 
like a publie place. They have used the burlap 
so much in public rooms that it is not so fre- 
quently used in private houses as it was. Have 
a tan or brown flower or landscape frieze above 
your burlap, and an écru ceiling. In the hall 
have a green and tan figured paper, although the 
figure must not be conspicuous. The rug should 
be green or green and brown. 

In the living-room opening out of this hall 
have a tan paper and brown furnishings, with 
a touch of dull green. Up-stairs, have an old- 
blue paper in the middle bedroom with the oak 
furniture, and a light silvery green satin-stripe 


paper in’ the south room. In the sitting-room 
use self-toned tan paper, red rugs, and red 


draperies. I think that I would change the side- 
board from the east side of the dining-room over 
to the west side; or, if you prefer, to the north 
side. It will be very attractive to have a window- 
seat built in the bay window. Either light 
blue or light green will be perfectly appropriate 
for the bath-room, and nothing is more attractive 
than a painted wall. I think that I would use 
the blue and white coverlet on the ‘bed in the 
room where I have suggested the old-blue paper. 
I would use écru net curtains in the dining- 
room—sill length—and dotted swiss in the bed- 
rooms. When you say you cannot afford to 
have mahogany furniture for your living-room, 
and do not like Mission, the question becomes 
quite a serious one. All fumed-oak furniture, 
ind weathered-oak as well, is not Mission. You 
can get shapes that are not as heavy and not 
objectionable on that account. You may like 
some of these shapes in the fumed oak for the 
living-room, or you may like the kind of fur- 
niture which is known as Formosa. This is 
stained green, with caned seats, and is very at- 
tractive in shape. Use the table in your living- 
room for books and magazines, and have either 
a drop-light on it or an oil-lamp. I think that 
I would use thé straight-back chair and the small 
stand up-stairs in the room with the blue paper. 
These colors and arrangements will make a har- 
monious whole and give complete satisfaction. 
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Mrs. L. E. W.—I quite agree with you that 
yellow is the appropriate color for your dining- 
room. My only fear is that the yellow you have 
selected may be a little too bright and too green. 
However, it is very difficult to judge of the color 
from so small a sample, and you can tell better 
than I by looking at the whole pieces together. 
| would test it on the wall before using it, how- 
ever. Have your sofa recovered with some of 
the new hair-cloth in golden brown, or with 
some golden-brown velours. A china-closet built 
in, with leaded doors, to match the woodwork, 
would be very appropriate for your Crown Derby 
dinner-set. You can copy some of the old Colo- 
nial china-closets with the circular tops. If you 
do not care to build one in, I would buy one of 


mahogany with leaded glass doors. Use your 
brass and pewter candlesticks on the mantel 
over the fireplace. 1 would suggest a dull 


brown and green paper in the hall; plain green 
would, I fear. be a little too dark. It will be 
better to use white paint, unless you care to 
stain the woodwork dark brown. I have pinned 
a sample of self-toned green paper to your plan, 
indicating the color of -the paper for the living- 
room. [I would cover the furniture in this 
room with green and brown, and have green and 
brown rugs. The paint may be either white or 
brown. I do not believe that your tan Brussels 
carpet would be appropriate here. I have pinned 
a sample of brown paper upon your plan, indi- 
cating a desirable color for the library. Very 
likely the Brussels rug would harmonize with 
this. Either brown or white woodwork would 
be appropriate here also. I would use either 
a tapestry or one of the dark cretonnes or print- 
ed linens in green and brown for the upholstery 
in the living-room and for the inner curtains as 
well. Your mahogany furniture must be very 
beautiful. 

Mrs. L. C.—I suggest a soft gray-green tint or 
paper for the walls in your living-room and the 
hall as well. This treatment will help to throw 
the two together, since that is what you wish 


later on. With the green walls have brown and 
green furnishings. The mahogany furniture will 
be very beautiful in this room, and with it 1 


would combine brown wicker chairs rather than 
green wicker. The cushions in the chairs may 
be of green linen; or, if you care to use the 
printed linen, of green and brown. There is a 
very beautiful design in printed linen, of dull 
green grapes on a brown or écru background. 
This material could be used for inner curtains 
also. The large table should stand in the centre 
of the room, the desk by the window, and the 
tea-stand by the fireplace. The built-in book- 
eases will be an added attraction in the hall when 
you are able to get them. 

In the dining-room opening out of this living- 
room tint or paper the walls a light cold brown. 
With this use dark brown furnishings with 
touches of mahogany in the rug and curtains. 
If you use papers run them to the ceiling and 
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finish with a moulding. Very likely you will be 
able to use your brown rug in the dining-room. 
Dip the white lace curtains into coffee and use 
écru net at all the windows in the other rooms, 
rather than white. Have dark green or dark 
brown portiéres between the living-room and the 
dining-room. Have écru net curtains, shirred 
both at the top and at the bottom, in the glass 
panels in the doors. Old-blue will be an appro- 
priate color for a southwest bedroom, with white 
woodwork, a brass bed and California redwood 
dresser. Use some white enamel wicker chairs 
with this dresser rather than the white wooden 
chairs. 

Miss L. W.—Papers are used more than tints 
now for walls, since there are to be had such 
beautiful plain and self-toned imported papers, 
and they give a much better texture, depth, and 
tone to the walls than any color. Have old-blue 
walls in your dining-room, soft gray-green in 
the living-room, soft tan in the parlor, and 
golden brown in the library. Have écru net cur- 
tains next the windows in all the rooms. If you 
wish to add inner curtains, have golden brown 
with the tan paper in the parlor, green and 
brown with the golden-brown paper in the li- 
brary, and green and blue with the old-blue pa- 
per in the dining-room. 

In the chamber on the southeast corner have 
a light blue paper, and have cretonne curtains 
with soft old-rose combined with the blue. Have 
mahogany furniture with your birch woodwork 
in the dining-room, and dark fumed oak in the 
living-room. Plate-rails are sometimes used, but 
they are not at all necessary. They are about 
two inches wide, and should have the same fin- 


ish as the woodwork. 
Coton Scueme.—Have a tan paper in your 
library (either plain or self-toned), tan and 


green rugs or carpet, and tan and green madras 
curtains, or simple écru net. In the hall have 
a self-toned green paper, a dark green rug, and 
seru net curtains. In the parlor have an old- 
blue self-toned or plain paper, écru net curtains, 
and a blue and green rug, or a dark blue rug. 
If you have a dark blue rug introduce the green 
into the other furnishings so as to draw the 
parlor and hall together in color. In the dining- 
room have a yellow paper, self-toned or plain, 
a golden brown rug, écru net curtains next the 
glass and brown silk towards the room. In the 
child’s nursery have a soft plain tan paper with 
a nursery frieze of Noah’s-ark animals. or 
something of that kind. In the northeast bed- 
room have a soft creamy-yellow paper, white 
net curtains, and green rug; in the northwest 
bedroom a soft old-rose paper, green carpet or 
rugs, and white muslin curtains. In the south 
room have a soft silvery-green paper, dark green 
rugs and Swiss muslin curtains with a green 
figure. In the southeast room have an old-blue 
paper, white muslin curtains, and blue and white 
rugs. These combinations will give variety with- 
eut too much contrast. 
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“ai in Heinz Improved Tin. 


Do you know that many kinds of food 
are better put up in tin than any other way? 
It keeps out the light—every housewife knows 
what that means. It is more economical— 
there being no danger of breakage. The con- 
tents after sealing can be sterilized under high 
temperature, thus insuring absolute purity and 
keeping quality. For these reasons many of 
the Heinz products will hereafter be put up in 
Heinz Improved Tin, a container that over- 
comes all objections to the old-fashioned can. 
The inside is specially prepared to resist action 
of fruit or vegetables, so that the flavor of the 
contents can never change. 





One of the Heinz Products 


Improved Tin 


is hermetically sealed by a crimping process, 
nosolder being used. Then itis sterilized under 
extreme temperature, thus insuring the keep- 
ing quality of the contents without artificial 
preservative or adulterant. 





Heinz Improved Tin is, made especially by 
Heinz and is now being used forthe following mem- 
bers of the 57 varieties: Preserved Fruits, Apple But- 
ter, Cranberry Sauce, Mince Meat, Tomato Soup, 


Baked Beans. 
A Handsome Booklet telling the 


Se whole story of the 57—FREE. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 





put up without coloring 


matter or preservatives. New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Fiormpa.—The ceilings in your rooms should 
be several tones lighter than the walls. Plain 
walls are considered much more artistic now 
than decorated walls, although a slight decora- 
tion in the way of a stencilled border is per- 
missible in self tones. It is not considered very 
desirable, however. I would suggest either light 
gray or soft écru walls with the pink hangings 
and white woodwork in your southwest parlor. 
In the sitting-room the walls may be either green 


or brown. In the dining-room, with the red 
hangings, have fawn-colored walls and a dark 
red rug. In the hall, with the walnut wood- 


work, yellow walls will be most harmonious and 
appropriate. Have either old-rose or light green 
walls in the northeast bedroom, with light wood- 
work and walnut furniture. In the library up- 
stairs, with the mahogany woodwork and fur- 
niture, have green walls medium in tone; in the 


guest-room with the gray and rose rug, light 
gray walls, with possibly a very narrow rose 


border at the ceiling either of paper or in stencil. 
Carry out the rose coloring in the curtains. In 
the room with the blue rug and mahogany fur- 
niture have yellow-ochre walls, and combine 
the blue and yellow in the curtains and other 
furnishings. In the guest-room with the pink 
rug have pale pink walls. Have white ceilings 
in all the up-stairs rooms, either white or very 
light écru in the parlor, sitting-room, and dining- 
room, and white in the bedroom and hall down- 
stairs. 

ILLiNois.—I can sympathize with your sorrow 
over not having one large living-room instead 
of two small rooms. Nevertheless, I think that 
your two rooms can be thrown so closely to- 
gether that they will be almost the same as one. 
They may be called two living-rooms, and the ir- 
ritating word “ parlor” may be given up. There 
are times when it is convenient to have two 
rooms—one where the family may retire and sit 
in peace and comfort while callers are received 
in the other room. This convenience may prove 
of some comfort to you. I cannot say definitely, 
without seeing either the house itself or a more 
detailed plan, whether it would be awkward to 
tear down the partition between the two rooms; 


but at least the opening can be made much 
broader, and you can furnish the two rooms in 


exactly the same way, so that they will seem 
parts of one instead of two distinct units. If 
you do not like the fireplace where it is and the 
presence of a chimney makes it possible, could 
you not have a fireplace on the north side of 
the sitting-room next the kitchen? The fireplace 
and mantel itself should match the woodwork, 
and should be very simple in outline, with a 
facing of dull red brick. Possibly you would 
like one made entirely of the red brick; but with 
white woodwork I think that possibly one of the 
simple Colonial mantels would be more attract- 
ive 

Your suggested improvements in the hall will 
add very much to it, I am sure. Do away with 
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the vestibule, by all means, make the opening 
larger into the living-room, and, if possible, have 
the staircase in the -back with a turning and 
landing half-way up so that it will not take up 
so much space. If this can be done, you can 
have a window in the hall, and that will make it 


lighter. It would not be a bad idea to use the 
same treatment for the hall as for the two 


living-rooms, in this way throwing the three to- 
gether, creating perfect unity, and making the 
entire floor seem larger and more harmonious. 
Have a self-toned green paper of medium tone 
in the two living-rooms, the same in the hall—or 
a yellow paper, whichever you prefer—and dark 
green rugs in all three rooms. The rugs may be 
made from carpet and simply tacked down, leav- 
ing the hard-wood margins. It is possible to 
have a rug made from carpet with mitred corners 
and a border, but this is much more expensive 
than to simply have the required number of 
lengths sewed together and the whole tacked 
down as one would tack down a carpet. You 
may be able to find plain green Wilton or Ax- 
minster rugs in the required color, and for very 
little more money than the carpet. If you put 
in nice hard oak floors you will not, of course, 
want to tack down any carpeting. It will be 
necessary, undoubtedly, to have two rugs in the 
living-room, instead of one. Green Wilton filling 
makes very beautiful rugs. If that is too ex 
pensive, the green terry is very satisfactory. 


Have simple écru fish-net curtains hanging 
straight to the sill of all your windows. In the 


dining-room have a_ self-toned old-blue paper. 
This will make the best possible background for 
your blue and white plates. Have either a plain 
dark blue rug, one in Persian colors—blue, cop- 
per, and tan—or the Chinese colors, blue and 
brown. Have white net curtains here. Up- 
stairs, have hard pine floors throughout. In the 
east room have a light silvery gray-green paper, 
white muslin curtains, and dark green cotton 
rugs. In the south room have a light gray-blue 
paper, white swiss curtains, and blue and white 
wash rugs. In the southwest room an old-rose 
paper will be attractive; muslin curtains with a 
little pink figure and green rugs. Either white 
enamel or birch furniture will be appropriate 
in all these rooms. If you buy a mahogany 
library table, I think that I would place it in 
the middle of the back living-room. Possibly, 
if you do not have a fireplace on the wall next 
the kitchen, it will look well against that wall. 
Confine yourself to mahogany furniture in these 
rooms as much as possible. The oak will be per- 
fectly harmonious in the dining-room. 

We are very glad to answer all questions of 
this kind, and if you wish to know more later 
on I shall be glad to write again. 

Mrs: W. D. W.—A letter has been written to 
you and samples attached to your plan show- 
ing the color scheme as you desired. No address 
was given, however, so that the letter must wait 
until you send for it. 
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& ‘sT* XCLUSIV E"—that often misused word, can be used in 
€ its strictest sense to describe any 





But besides exclusiveness in style, the variety of Knox 





Hats for women permits individuality in selecting a ‘ 
hat, harmonious and becoming, with different gowns : 
= and for different occasions. 

3 «Only one Knox agent in each city. 
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Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Nors.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


HE autumn fashions show, as usual, two 
distinct styles of street suit—the plain, 
severe tailored coat and skirt costume, and 


the more 
calling. 


mimgs of the same on the coat, will be extreme- 
ly smart and becoming. Broadcloth which has 
been used till the surface is getting a worn look 
may be turned the other side out to combine 
with plaid, and look better than the owner would 


elaborate gown for receptions and 
As a rule, the short utility skirt is to 





be pleated, both side pleats and box pleats being 


frequently seen among the 
fashionable models for au- 
tumn and winter. Plain 
side-pleated skirts, groups 
of pleats, and skirts with 
odd yoke tops are seen. 
The coats are in the cut- 
away or long single-breast 
ed fitted shape, or in the 
box-coat shape for very 
thin women. 

One of the novel features 
of the coming’ season’s 
fashions is the combining 
of two materials. Velvet 
will be used on cloth and 
silk more generally than 
for many years past. The 
heavy tweeds with plaid 
back are to be very popu- 
lar for utility suits. . For 
winter, for walking suits, 
skating, golf, or hockey 
the heavy cloth is particu- 


larly serviceable. It is 
made up in various designs 
which show both sides of 


the cloth, plain and plaid, 
in combination. 

The suit illustrated on 
this page is one of these 
combinations. It may be 
made of the double - face 
tweed, or, instead, the de- 
sign is especially good for 
remodelling a_ last-year’s 
gown. A cloth or cheviot 
gown which has become old- 
fashioned is possible to 
make over by this pattern 
into an up-to-date suit. The 
gores of one of the scant 
skirts of some time back 
may be used for the plain 
panels, and the plaid parts 
may be of any effective 
Seotch plaid which tones 
with it in color. A blue 
cloth with a dull blue and 
green plaid, and with trim- 


WINTER STREET SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 628 


Sizes. 32, 34. 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt 





ever have imagined it could be made to look. 


When the suit is made of 
the double-face cloth it 
needs no lining if preferred 
to have it so. A lining, 
however, is usually a com- 
fort in the coat, as it is so 
much easier to slip the 
coat on and off with one 
than without it. 

For the utility skirts of 
less heavy material an- 
other good skirt pattern is 
our seven-gore skirt No. 
615, which has a little 
group of three pleats be- 
ginning just below the hips 
at each one of the six side 
seams. This skirt pattern 
requires, for the smallest 
size, six and three-quarter 
yards of cloth forty-eight 
inches wide, with one-eighth 
yard added for each size 
larger. Skirt pattern No. 
549 is another very good 
model for walking skirts. 
It has a wide box pleat at 
the front, and side pleats 
from there all around. The 
little jacket with it is a 
good pattern for short, 
slight women, having the 
high belt and pleats over 
the hips. The skirt takes 
six yards of material fifty- 
four inches wide, and the 
coat two yards, allowing 
one-quarter yard extra on 
each measurement for each 
size larger. 

Two more good pleated 
skirt models are No. 544, 
which has five gores with 
groups of pleats at each 
seam, and No. 542, which 


has broad box pleats. 
These take four yards 
fifty-two inches wide for 


No. 544, and four and one- 
half yards for No. 542. 
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SKINNERS 









Imitators can copy everything but the Skinner RELIABILITY, Skinner 
VALUE and Skinner REPUTATION. Only the name woven on the 
selvedge, or the label sewed in the lining of made-up garments, gives 
you real assurance that you are getting the genuine SKINNER’S SATIN 
guaranteed to wear two seasons. For your 
own safety, look for these marks. 

SKINNER’S GUARANTEED Satin and Taffeta used 


tor linings, waists and garments Satin 27 and 6 


a = wide Black Taffeta 21, 27 and 36 ins. wide 


William Skinner Mig. Co. | 





The Satin Lining | ~ 


he Gare 
GUARANTEED TO Whax Two 
SEASONS 








If you cannot procure Skinner's Satin and Taffeta 





from your dealer write Dept. D , 107-109 Bleecker 


Street, New York. City, for samples 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


WILLIAM SKINNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 





Thinas which are advertised are always the best. 
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NEW AUTUMN . PATTERNS 


OR the reception gown, and for all street 
fF gowns of the more elaborate models, the 
circular form of skirt seems to predomi- 
nate. These skirts are trimmed and made very 
full around the foot, so the plain appearance of 
the circle is entirely lost in the rich folds of 


cloth or velvet. Velvet and braiding promise 
most popularity as trimmings. Some gowns 


have the whole lower part—from seven to ten 
inches—of the skirt of velvet or satin in con- 
trast to the cloth above, while others have bands 
of velvet or satin. 

The suit illustrated here as No. 629 is a 
model of broadcloth, with bias satin folds and 
silk soutache braid, in a pattern so simple that 
any amateur can put it on without a pattern. 
The coat has a seam at the back, and the skirt 
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AFTERNOON OR EVENING GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 630 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 50 cents each. 


has one also. Quantity of material required: 
For coat, three yards fifty-two inches, and for 
skirt, four yards. 

The other gown, No. 630, is a design which 
is suitable for afternoon or evening wear, or for 
a gown which may be used for both. The yoke 
and standing collar are separate from the rest 
of the gown, and it may be used as a pretty din- 
ner gown décolleté. The skirt and bodice parts 
are separate in cut, being joined under the belt; 
but the gown is to be made in one, with the 
panel at the front and the silk or ribbon bands 
at each side giving a tall effect to the figure. 
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WINTER RECEPTION GOWN. This is a good model for short women or those of 

Cut Paper Pattern No. 629 medium height. Quantity of material required: 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40. and 42 inches bust measure. Seven and one-half yards forty-eight inches wide 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt without sleeves and fichu. 
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— Fresh, Dainty 


BAZAR 


Autumn Dresses 


N the closets of every home—of your home, too—are possibilities of fresh, 


bright, dainty Fall garments to be 


new goods. Diamorid Dyes make these po 


had without spending a single penny for 
ssibilities into realities—so easily, so quickly, so 


simply, and so economically that it is extravagant not to see what you can do with them. 


There are last year’s dresses that you 
—s 


kn¢ 


‘Making over” a last 
season’s garment has all 
the interest, all the novel- 
ty and charm, of getting 
something brand new,— 
when Diamond Dyes are 
used. All that old and too 
familiar look, that 
discouraging at- 
mosphere of “last- 
year-ness” that 
usually hangs 
about an old gar- 
ment todishearten 
you after all your 
trimming and al- 
tering,—all this is 
abolished by Dia- 
mond Dyes. Mak- 
ing ready for Fall 
is twice as much 
pleasure, —and 
dress-money 
goes twice as 
far,—in homes 
where Dia- 
mond Dyes 
are used. 
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soiled or faded. There are 


dislike to wear just because they are last year’s 
imply because you know it and know your friends 
yw it. You feel that you ought to wear them, 


but you won't because they seem so old to you— 


devoid of novelty. There are other garments 
ribbons and trimmings 


1 materials that you could make up into some- 


thing pretty if they only looked bright and fresh. 


Diamond Dyes will work like magic on them 
You not only get bright, attractive colors, but 


you get all the air of newness that gives zest to 


ssmaking. 

And it is all so quickly done. Your work is 
finished—your goods ready to use—the same 
day you begin. You can’t really know Dia- 
mond Dyes until you have used them. Make 
up your mind now that this Fall — while 
newness and freshness is the order of the 
season—that you will see what Diamond 
Dyes will do for you. 

Read what this delighted user of 
Diamond Dyes says: 

“T want to tell you what a comforting ex- 
perience I have just had with Diamond Dyes, 
and how well it turned out. I had to have a new 
party dress, and I just couldn't think how to 
manage it. I read in your Diamond Dye Annual 
some of the astonishing things that Diamond 
Dyes will do, and I tried them on my last sea- 
son's dress, which | had given up as being too 
soiled and spotted. It was cream-colored, and | 
have dyed it a beautiful light blue, and the 
trimmings to match. Iam crazy now to get out 
some more old gowns and try some of the other 
things told about in your Diamond Dye Annual.” 
—Mrs. B. A. Wilbur, Morningside Heights, 
New York City. 
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Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed 


nN 
sure you get the real Diamond Dyes 
thing 1s to be sure that you 
that is adapted to the article you intend to dye 


Another very importan 


Beware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes There are man 
of them. T 
claims as “‘A New Discovery” or “An 
Old Kind The New Discovers or the 
is then put forward as ‘One Dye for All Material, 
or Cotton 


an imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen, o 
Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods are most frequently Wox 
and Cotton combined 
or Mixed Goods will color these 
gether, it is self-evx 

We make 


FREE 


materials when they are t 


a Special Dye for Wool or Silk because Cotto 
Sayp.ies of Dyvep CLtotn. Send us 
name and tell us whether he 
Diamonp Dye ANNUAL, 


sells Diamond 
a Copy of the 


1e most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be 


et the kind of Diamond Dye 


These substitutes will appeal to you with such false 
Improvement on the 
Improvement” 
Wool. Silk, 
We want you to know that when any 
one makes such a claim he is trying to sell you 


If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, 
lent that they will color them separately 


vour name and address (be 


Direction Book, 


or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods (in which vege- 
table material generally predominates) are hard fibres and 
take up a dye slowly: while Wool or Silk (animal material) 
are soft fibres and take up a dye quickly In making a dye 
to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods 
(in which vegetable material generally predominates) a con- 
cession must always be made to the vegetable material. No 
dye that will color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) will 
give the same rich shade on Wooi or Silk (animal material) 
that is obtained by the use of our Special Wool Dye 
Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first time 
you use them. This means your addition to the vast number 
of women who are regular users of Diamond Dyes. When 
dyeing Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, or when 
you are in doubt about the material, be sure to 
ask for Diamond Dyes FOR COTTON. If you 
are dyeing Wool or Silk ask for Diamond Dyes 


FREE 


t 
S 
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nm 
sure to mention your dealer's 
Dyes) and we will send you a Copy of the famous 
and 36 Samp.es of Dvep Corn, all 


Address WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vermont 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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INITIALLING ON LINENS 


BY GAILLE 


“TO gladden the heart of her who appreciates 
dainty table-linen, there is 


an attractive 
method of initialling which, while less 
difficult than French embroidery, many deem 


even 


more effective. 





CUT-WORK INITIALS FOR LINEN. 


Price, per single letter, perforated pattern with powder, 10 cent» 


The stitch is buttonholing, and a glance at 
the illustration shows the work to be simply the 
cuteome of Richelieu or cut-work. Each letter, 
or combination of letters, has an outline drawn 
around it simulating a cartouch. The material 
between this and the outline of the letter is cut 
away, the result being a letter standing out in 
bold relief, clearly defined by the dark surface 
of shining wood, over which the cloth is laid. 
Two single letters are illustrated, showing the 
character of an alphabet suitable for this em- 
broidery. If more than one letter is desired it 
is far better to have the monogram specially 
designed, the letters to be interlaced, and in one 
cartouch, as the outlines of single letters, placed 
side by side, are frequently inharmonious. 

In making, first closely double run the outlines 
of both cartouch and letter; then the button- 
holing is begun. The stitches must be close and 
not very long, and the thread fine. The letters 
are stamped with a double line to indicate the 
depth of the buttonholing. First buttonhole 
the cartouch, placing the purl edge of the stitch 
toward the letter. Pay no attention, for the 
present, to the bars which connect it with the 
letter. When embroidering the letter, however, 
the bars are taken into consideration, and can 
be made in either of the two ways pictured. The 
letter M is done in the quicker way. It is the 
wound bar used in Italian ecut-work. When a 
bar is to be made, carry the thread back and 
forth three times, taking care to anchor it 
through the buttonholing of the cartouch. The 
third stitch, of course, brings one to the farther 
end of the bar, and now the thread must be 
wound around the three spanning threads, ma- 
king a smooth, firm cord. Each time as the 
needle is brought up from beneath the bar the 


ALAN LOWE 

thread should be heid taut with the thumb 
of the opposite hand, and the needle reinserted 
behind the held thread, as the illustration shows 
at Fig. 2. In working the inside of the letter, 
buttonhole beyond the first end of a bar, so 
that in working any bar it will always 
be possible to anchor it into button- 
holing already made. 

The initial C shows the bars of but- 
tonhole- stitch over three spans of 
thread. A picot may be placed at the 
centre of each bar where spaces are 
large. This picot is made by inserting 
the needle through the purl edge of the 
last buttonhole-stitch, winding the 
thread ten times around it, and pulling 
it through, taking care to hold the coil 
firmly with the opposite hand. 

A firm and stylish finish for heavy 
linen doilies, tray-cloths, and the like 
is pictured at Fig. 2, and as it is so 
thoroughly in harmony with the above- 
described lettering it seems well to 
mention its construction. 

This work is an attractive substitute 
for hemstitching, and sufficient material 
must be left to fold the required hem 
before commencing. Following the thread, run 
two rows of stitches from three-eighths to one- 
half inch apart. Each row should be double 
run, the second set of stitches completely filling 





THE OPEN-WORK HEM FOR LINEN. 


the spaces left by the first. Next cut the ma- 
terial midway between the parallel lines, and, 
folding back to these, baste down. The material 
is now in two sections—the centre and hem 
portions—and they must be basted on a piece of 
stiff enamel cloth before proceeding. 
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No. 568 * No, 557 No. 559 


This plate shows American Printing Company Fabrics made up by “Harper's Bazar” 
patterns, as indicated by the respective numbers. ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar’’ patterns are now 
cut for 24-inch fabrics, and the quantity of material of this width required for any design 
suitable for washable materials will, in future, be found with the description of the pattern. 


AMERICAN PRINTING COMPANY FABRICS 


are excellent for school and home wear all 
the year round. Their substantial texture 
and the many pretty patterns in soft, rich, 
brilliant colors make them particularly suit- 
able for the cooler months; and they wash 
so well and wear so well that they repay the 
labor of making better than more expensive 

















Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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NEW MONOGRAM DESIGNS. 


Price of any style in any combination of three letters, 50 cents up to three inches high; 75 cents up to six inches high 


First baste the centre portion, and then fit the or for tops of sheets. In small sizes they are 
hem about it, being sure that the space between used, also, on handkerchiefs and fine underwear. 
is even on all four sides. Baste right side up, These monograms are always designed to order 
and then overhand, with upright close stitches, in any size preferred. They ‘are perforated for 
one of the folded edges. This finished, commence powder stamping; for liquid stamping the work 
the second, and from this second make wound must be done from the opposite side, so if 
bars at even intervals of one-half inch. Corner 
spaces are filled with a diagonal cross of bars 
made by placing three diagonal stitches, winding 
to the centre, and then making the other two 
arms of the cross before completing the winding. 





MONOGRAM DESIGN NO, 725 MONOGRAM -DESIGN NO. 723. 


Price, in any combination of three letters, 50 cents up to three inches high; 75 cents up to six inches high 


The stamping patterns for these letters—for liquid is to be used this fact must be mentioned 
any single letter two inches high—may be in ordering. In all of the styles, except No. 72 
bought, with powder for stamping, from the (and No. 723, which was shown before in an 


Bazar for ten cents. Monograms will be de- earlier issue of the Bazar), the arrangement of 





MONOGRAM DESIGN NO. 127 MONOGRAM DESIGN NO. 725 
Price, in any combination of three letters, 50 cents up to three inches high; 75 cents up to six inches high 
signed to order for fifty cents for any size up’ three initials is as usual. In Nos. 724 and 72: 
to three inches high, and seventy-five cents from the middle letter is largest, so the initial of the 
three to six inches. They are called cut-work surname is naturally placed in the most promi- 
letters. nent place. These monograms are made at the fol- 
Several new styles of monograms are shown lowing prices: Up to three inches high the price 
here. All are suitable for table-linen or towels _ is fifty cents: to six inches seventy-five cents. 
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It’s Shower Proof—All Wool,Too 
And Will Wear Twice as Long as Other $5 Suits 


Does that sound like an exorbitant claim? It isn’t— 
it’s the truth, as testified by thousands of mothers whose 
boys are wearing and have thoroughly tested our 


Boy’s All Wool HERCULES Shower Proof Suit 


Just think what this means to you—the opportunity of getting a $5 suit that 
will give your boy the service of any ‘wo $5 suits you ever bought and saving from 
$5 to $15 a year on your boy’s clothes. 


If you doubt this statement, we stand ready to prove it without costing you a 
penny; and after your boy has once tested the Hercuu&S no dealer can ever persuade 
you to accept a substitute with a claim that it is “‘just as good.” 


Tell us what color and pattern of fabric you prefer, the age of your 
boy and your clothing dealer's name, and we will send a ‘‘HERCULES"” 
suit, express paid, for your free and thorough examination. Test the 
fabrics—examine the suit closely in every detail and satisfy yourself that 
it is all we claim—then, if you think it is worth it, pay your dealer $5. If 
you think our claims are exaggerated, refuse to accept the suit—we will 
pay the return charges. 

Over six thousand mothers have accepted this offer—not a single suit 
has been returned, probably because all have found it just as we say. 

“HERCULES” fabrics are ALL WOOL—every thread—guaranteed 
absolutely free from mercerized cotton, and colors will zever fade. That's 
one reason why a ‘‘HERCULES” will give your boy such extraordinary 
long service in comparison with other $5 suits which are universally 
made of mercerized cotton fabrics 30 to 50% cheaper in price and 
quality, and which never hold their true colors. 

**HERCULES"” fabrics are thoroughly shower proofand will shed water 
just like a man’s high-priced rain coat; also perspiration proof, sanitary 
and hygienic. The coat ‘is strongly made; not only are the seams 
thoroughly sewed with pure dye silk, but the coat is full lined with extra 
heavy double warped Italian cloth. The upper portion of coat sleeve 
is fitted with two linings—when the first one wears out just tear it off and 
the second lining is ready for use (patent applied for). ‘‘HERCULES” 
pants are full lined with extra quality cold shrunk Irish linen (the 
strongest fabric of its weight made), which keeps the pants in shape and 
doubles the wear of seat and knees. All ‘‘HERCULES” pants seams 


are covered with strong linen tape ;a boy can never break a seam made 
the “‘HERCULES” way. 























double-breasted suits (jacket and pants), 
like fllustration, for boys from 6 to 16, 


Write today for st book. “Hercules” and “Kantweerout” 
clothes are never by catalogue mail order houses; onecloth- 
ing dealer in your town sells them; ask for his name. 


DAUBE, COHN & CcO., Retabliched 


Boys’ and Children’s Clothes; 
seme Young Men's "Harvard" Clothes 


Copyright 
206 Market St., Chicago, U. S. A. ~~ ne 


The “HERCULES” is made only in two-pce. $ 

















Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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TWO HANDKERCHIEF OVERBLOUSES 


HAT the jumper is going out of favor for 
dt women has been predicted by almost every 

fashion-writer who has taken her pen in 
hand during the last few months. And yet the 
overblouse, which is the more aristocratic sister 
of the humble jumper, is still making its ap- 
pearance in the most attractively exclusive Paris 





EFFECTIVE HANDKERCHIEF OVERBLOUSE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No 626 
In three sizes—small, medium, and large. 
Price, 15 cents 


model gowns. Judging from this fact, and from 
its extreme usefulness, the overblouse may be 
predicted to be a firmly established fashion for 
this winter. As has happened in the past in 
the case of the shirt-waist, the separate blouse, 
and the sheer lingerie blouse, such sad predictions 
of short life have been proved a mistake, and 
these useful garments have remained in favor, 
even among the best-dressed women, much longer 
than the evil prophets said they would. 

The jumper of the autumn will be a different 
thing from that of last winter or summer. It 
has much more the effect of a complete blouse 
worn over a lace blouse which just shows in 
yoke and sleeves, or it is only a series of soft 
folds over the shoulders or of ribbon bands. 


Two very practicable overblouses are illus- 
trated here. They were chosen as particularly 
good styles, to be made of handkerchiefs, or 


with the handkerchief 
trasting border. 

The design No. 626 requires four handker- 
chiefs twenty inches square. In places the 
border of the handkerchief must be cut off and 
moved to a slightly different line. The pattern 
directions tell just how this is to be done. If 


effect made by a con- 


the blouse is to be made of silk, with ribbon used 
as a border, the amount required will be two 
and a quarter yards of silk and four and one- 
half yards of trimming, including the belt. A 
quarter-yard of insertion two inches wide is 
used to join the shoulders. 

The second design takes three handkerchiefs, 
or one and three-quarter yards of silk with five 
yards of trimming. The pattern slip shows a 
little diagram by which you can see how to cut 
the handkerchiefs to fit the parts of the waist. 
Each overblouse is intended to wear over a lace 
or net blouse. One that is past its first fresh- 
ness will serve well for such use, as the pretty 
overblouse covers it almost entirely aside from 
the sleeves. New lace ruffles may be sewed to a 
sleeve which looks shabby, and the whole waist 
will seem fresh and new. 

The patterns do not include any part of the 
lace waist; they are merely for the overblouse 
and belt. When the border must be changed to 
a new line it is easily cut off and stitched in 
place. If silk by the yard is used and a trim- 
ming band, flowered ribbon, velvet ribbon, fancy 
silk braids, or lace bands are effective trimmings 
for such blouses. The overblouse should be 
tacked to the lace blouse to keep it in place. 





PLEATED 


HANDKERCHIEF OVERBLOUSE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 627 

In three sizes—small, medium, and large. 

Price, 15 cents 


Silk or bandanna-bordered handkerchiefs may be 
used for these blouses. These handkerchiefs must 
be as much as twenty inches square. Charming 
patterns of thin wash silk with figured or plain 
borders in colors are to be bought at most reason- 
able prices. 
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JAPA LAL 
oe». 
Boll 
and 
wee 


JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old and new FLOORS. 
With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost. 
The surface will be as hard as flint and as smooth as glass. JAP-A-LAC “wears like iron.” Heel 
prints will not mar it nor show white on it. A JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 
Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the 
house from cellar to garret ; Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and all things of wood or metal. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can sul stitute something else on which THEY MAKE 
MORE PROFIT. If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. Ile will gett JAP-A-LAC for you if you 


insist on it. Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 








P- iC. 
If building, write for our complete Finish- If YOUR dealer does not keep JA 4 
ing Specifications. They will be mailed send us kis mame and x0c. (except ~r Gold, 
free, Our Architect Green Label V which is 25¢.) to cover cost of malian, and we 
nishes are of ee bint quater apples - will send FREE Sample (quarter-pint can) io 


any point in the United States. 
1034 Rockefeller Bidg.,Cleveland, 0, \“-“ 


























Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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AUTUMN EMBROIDERED BLOUSES 


made charmingly attractive by hand em- 
broidery on the front, and, if women would 
but realize the fact, these woollen blouses are 
as easily washed as are the lingerie ones which 
have had such a long vogue. In cold weather, 
and even in the first cool days of autumn, a 


T= simplest silk or woollen blouse may be 





SILK 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 515 


OR WOOL BLOUSE. 
Price, 15 cents 
Price 


Embroidery Design No. 151 » cents, including Stamp- 


ing Powder 


touch 
better 
thin 


blouse of albatross has a most welcome 
of warmth about it, and looks much 
suited to the season than the sheer, 
lawn one. The silk embroidery, too, is rich 
and striking. It is easy to do, and is all the 
trimming that is needed to make the simplest 
waist enough for afternoon wear. For 
wearing with the prevalent skirt and coat suit 
there is nothing more suitable than such a 
blouse. 

The pattern No. 515 is a simple one, with 
tucks and deep pleat at each shoulder to supply 
fulness over the bust,and fastening up the back. 
The sleeve may be made in elbow length or with 
a deep cuff. The pattern gives the form for the 
deep cuff, but only the top three inches should 


does 


ge od 


be used if the elbow cuff is to be the finish. And 
there is a definite advantage in these short 


sleeves, for the under part of the lower sleeve 
is the part of the waist which is soonest soiled. 
An undersleeve of lawn and lace, with a hem 
and elastic at the top, may be worn with them 
and be laundered alone when soiled. This, with 
a protection collar to match, keeps the waist 
clean for some time. A fitted underwaist with 


bones in the front darts is a good plan for these 
blouses. 

The two embroidery designs shown are very 
dainty new ones. The poppy design is for a 
long and short stitch outlining the leaf and 
petal forms, and the wreath design is for French 
solid work, The ribbons may be embroidered in 
over-and-over work, or in the Kensington or 
satin stitch. This makes a pretty contrast with 
the flowers, the stitches going the length of the 
ribbon. 

Charming effects of embroidery on silk and 
satin for elaborate waists are possible with such 
designs as these as a working basis. The fashion 
of having the blouse match the skirt and coat 
to some degree makes these effects especially 
desirable. With a brown suit, tor instance 
though the plain brown silk or crépe de Chine 
blouse, which would be its natural companion, 
would be severe and unbecoming to many women— 
a blouse with this wreath design embroidered 
in soft yellows or coral pinks and dull greens on 
the brown would be beautiful. For added decora 
tion the centres of the two upper wreaths may 
be filled in with éeru lace. 

On mauve shades pale pink poppies or the 
wreath design embroidered in pale pink shades 





AUTUMN WOOL 


BLOUSE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No Price, 15 cents 
Embroidery Design No. 152 


ing Powder 


515 
Price, 50 cents, including Stamp- 


or in silvery whites and greens would be ex 
quisite. In such combinations as these the dull 
tones suited to tailored céstumes or velvet gowns 
are brightened. When you have, for instance, 
in the house the material for a blouse of a dif- 
ferent color from your winter suit, the two may 
be brought into harmony often by embroidery 
in the shade of the suit. 
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It’s 


FREE 


Tells how to beau- 
tify yourhome at 
little expense. 


Write — 
— oan 


For This 


NewBook| 


Use Coupon Below. 


per “eaten 

















Do not finish or refinish your 

home without first seeing this 

book. Jtwill save you money. It 

tells all about wood-finishing. 
« 


This book is worth $25 to you 
if you want to improve the 
appearance of your floors, 
woodwork and furniture. 


Are you entirely satisfied with the appearance of your furniture, 
floors and woodwork? Do they harmonize? Would you like to know 
how to easily and inexpensively refinish them and keep them in per- 
fect condition? Write us now for above book, ‘“The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture.’’ Tells all about wood-finishing in such a manner that 
any person can easily change the color of wood and finish in any shade, such as 
Weathered, Mission, Forest Green, Flemish, Mahogany, etc. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


‘‘4 Complete Finish and Polish for Ali Wood”’ 
For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


Thousands of thrifty housewives and successful business men are refinishing their 

' homes the “‘Johnson” way. Try it—it’s very interesting and 
fascinating. You will get perfect results at minimum cost. 
Be sure to use 


Johnson’s Wood Dye for the artistic coloring of wood (all shades) 






























\4-pint cans, 30c; pint cans, 50c mo 
Johnson’s Electric Solvo (for removing paint, varnish, shel- a 
lac, etc.), pint cans, 40c; %4-pint cans, 25c. Reet ~ 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax—a complete finish and polish 
for all wood—10c and 25c packages and large size cans. 
Sold by all dealers in paint. 


Sent FREE Don’t write a letter — it’s unneces- 


sary. Just mail us coupon and 
we will send you FREE prepaid our beautiful 6-color 
book illustrated above. Don’t delay. Write today. 


Please send me 
copy of your book 
“The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Fur- 
niture”’ as per your 
FREE offer. 








S.C. JOHNSON & SON, - Racine, Wis. OR ar aalae eave 


**The Wood-Finishing Authorities”’ 
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FLANNEL PETTICOAT PATTERNS AND DESIGNS 


HE old-fashioned flannel petticoat was 
fi clumsy and to be recommended only be- 
cause it was warm and useful. It usually 
spoiled the wearer's figure, or at least disguised 


any good lines she could boast. It was made 
out of straight breadths of flannel gathered 
about the waist. Any attempt at beauty was 


merely in the line of embroidery around the foot 
and possibly cat-stitched or brier-stitched seams. 

Nowadays many women refuse entirely to wear 
flannel petticoats, because they are afraid of 
looking stouter than they are naturally, while 
the fashion decrees that women shall be thin. 
They use union, close- fitting underwear and 
silk petticoats only. But with properly cut and 
fitted flannel skirts there need be no difficulty. 


The flounce petticoat has a yoke cut in three 
parts, fitted at the side seam. The flounce part 
is set under the embroidered edge of the yoke. 
The lower edge of the flounce may be embroid- 
ered or not. The design which is made for it 
is a leaf spray which may be worked in the 
French method, or in eyelets with a buttonholed 
scallop at the edge. Three yards of flannel wil! 
be required to make it. 

The last design in the panel, No. 634, has a 
gored top and tucked flounce. It may with good 
results be made of a eombination of flannel and 
silk, the flannel being used for the yoke and silk 
for the flounce. One yard and a half of twenty- 
seven-inch flannel will cut the yoke part; and 
if the skirt is to be all of flannel, two and three- 





No. 631 No. 632 


FOUR EMBROIDERED 
Design 147, 25 cents Design 148, 25 cents. 
These designs show several varieties. No. 631 
is cut in four gores, which are fitted smoothly 
over the hips, and a ruffle of lace finishes it be- 
low the squares. The embroidery is a simple 
design of clover leaves and dots which may be 
worked in French work, or in a combination 
of this and Wallachian embroidery, " 
which is a simple buttonhole-stitch 
with the purl edge at the outside 
edge of the leaf. Silk—a twisted 
embroidery silk or the regular 
crochet silk that comes on spools— 
is used for such embroidery, and 
the work goes very quickly. Two 
and a half yards of twenty-seven- 


inch flannel will be required, and 
four yards of lace eight inches 


wide, or a thin silk ruffie may be 
used with a lace edge. 


The second skirt. No. 632. has 
eight gores. The front and back 
are to be cut on a fold, and the 


gores sloping in toward the belt 


give plenty of space for fitting. A SIMPLE 
The gores may be joined by lace No. 635 


beading, fagotting in silk, or in a 
ylain seam with brier-stitching for 
iS osttion, The embroidery design is a grace- 
ful bow-knot pattern which should be worked 
in solid French work. Two and a half yards of 
flannel and eight yards of lace are needed. 


and large. 


FLANNEL 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 





Price, 15 cents 


No 633 
PETTICOATS. 
Price, 15 cents each. 
Design 149, 25 cents 


No 634 


Design 150, 25 cents 


quarter yards more will be needed for the ruffle, 
or two and three-quarter yards of silk. 

The last design is one without any embroidery. 
The gores are fitted over the hips, there being 
a front gore and two back ones. The lines for 
trimming are marked by perforations. When 
the skirt is to be made of thin silk, 
for instance, with a woollen lining, 
these rows of lace or feather-stitch- 
ing hold the outside and lining to- 
gether. The pattern calls for two 
and three-quarter yards of twenty- 
seven-inch flannel. 

The combination of silk and wool 
in underskirts is a dainty develop- 
ment of the old-fashioned flannel 


skirt. It does away with one objec 
tion that is often urged by the 
women who dislike such sensible 


garments—that the rubbing of the 
outer skirt over the flannel one 
causes both to work up into ridges 
around the body. The silk covering 
over the wool makes this impossible. 
A pretty wash silk may be used 
with a lining of thin flannel or alba- 
tross. The wool, being on the side 
nearest the body, gives a delightfully comfortable 
warmth on chilly days. The tops of the skirts 
may be finished with a plain belt, or ribbon bind- 
ing ending in tie-strings. 


PETTICOAT. 


Sizes, small, medium, 
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Rare Toilet Luxury 


““ Watch the Results.” 


A cake of RESINOL SOAP sells for 25 cents. It 
is money well spent. Even if it cost a dollar a cake it 


would still be the one soap that you could afford to pay 


a dollar tor. 


RESINOL SOAP contains more actual skin food and 


skin nourishment than half a dozen jars of “cold cream.” 





RESINOL SOAP is the only toilet Soap containing 





RESINOL—the greatest of all skin emollients. In 
addition to this grand factor it contains choice selected 
suets and rare expensive oils that feed, nourish and impart 


activity to the pores of the skin. 





A few days’ faithful use of RESINOL SOAP will 
impart to the skin sufficient nourishment and vitality to 
equal a Turkish bath or a massage in Oriental Oils. No 
other toilet soap or toilet preparation is so grateful to a 
parched or neglected skin as RESINOL SOAP. It 


nourishes. It heals. It soothes. 





In justice to your daily health and comfort you can- 
not afford to be without RESINOL SOAP. All we 


ask is that you try one cake. 


Get a cake to-day. Try it. 


Watch the Results 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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BY 


WRITER upon the art of dressing well has 
A aptly said that it does not depend upon ex- 

pense or elaboration, but “upon good taste 
and knowledge, and especially upon its harmony 
with the needs and surroundings of the indi- 
vidual.” 

Every girl realizes that a hunting or boating 
dress is no more in place at a reception than 
whips and spurs would be among the dainty cos- 
tumes. Good taste recognizes as truly that a 
chiffon or lace waist. without a coat is not suit- 
able for the promenade, and even with a, coat 
open from the neck down, strips of insertion and 
lace yokes do not furnish enough protection for 
the chest during the snows of winter or the high 
winds of the rest of the year, summer included. 

In considering the question of dress, fitness 
for the occasion is, of course, the first requisite. 
For every occasion, however, simplicity should 
be the key-note for a girl’s dress. She will prob- 
ably never realize the charm of mere youth until 
she is far beyond it, but if she is wise she will 
heed those who tell her that youth has a charm 
which is greatly enhanced by simplicity of dress. 
And it is not alone her seniors who hold this 
opinion. Not long ago a young man said, com- 
plainingly, to his sister: “I came out to-day in 
the car with Lily, and she did look like a guy. 
She’s a pretty girl, too. Lots of the fellows 
think she looks just like a Madonna, and some- 
times she does; but to-day she had on a hat that 
would have suited. a variety actress, and her hair 


was all crinkled instead of smooth and shiny, 
the way it looks best.” Then warming to his 
subject, the young student went on: “I do 
wish you girls would dress more simply. 
You’re ever so much more attractive that way, 
if you did but know it. All these furbelows 
and loose ends look as if you were coming to 


pieces. 

Many otherwise charming young women have 
a habit of coming to breakfast in “any old 
thing,” a habit in most cases growing out of lazi 
ness. Few people feel up to the normal conversa- 
tional level in the early morning. For that rea- 
son, if for no other, they should take extra pains 
to be attractive in appearance. The writer has 
in mind a family of comfortable means, whose 
four delightful daughters of the house dawdle 
into the breakfast-room always late. having verv 
evidently stayed in bed until the last possible 
moment, and then made the most casual of 
toilets, which should have been put to shame by 
those of the trim serving-maids. These young 
women were all handsome and talented, generous 
and vivacious: but the carelessness of their morn- 
ing attire certainly detracted much from their 
charm, and was a source of great annoyance to 


ANNA OGDEN 


others of the family, whose expressions of disap- 
proval they met with most disarming sweetness 
of temper or with provoking arguments in de- 
fence of their laxity. One member, however, of 
this delightful household steadily refused to be 
cajoled. “ Shiftless, I call it,” was her final 
word—and so it was. 

It is good for girls to be responsive and sym- 
pathetic, but it seems to be necessary to have 
some intelligent idea of what one is responsive 
to. It is not often, to be sure, but sometimes 
one does see a young girl whose natural desire 
to be agreeable seems a little too eager. She 
hardly waits for the speaker to finish before she 
is ready with her ardent agreement with what- 
ever has been or is about to be said. Occasional- 
ly it seems as if a statement can only have pene- 
trated as far as the ear-drums without producing 
any impression on her brain, as in the following 
incident: 

A lady was showing the family portraits to a 
young girl of the overresponsive type, and 
presently, indicating one of them, said, “ That 
is my son.” “Qh, is it? Where is he?” asked 
the girl, with apparently the greatest interest 
“In Heaven,” replied the mother, absently. “ Too 
bad!” exclaimed the young girl, with the care- 
less responsiveness of the ear-drum. 

Ordinary brown and green or blue and gray 
beer-steins make most attractive table lamps, 
with brass fittings and shades of harmonious de- 
sign and coloring. For a stag-party especially 
these lamps are preeminently fitted. And here 
is a hint, too, for the girl who gives a dinner in 
honor of the college victor in anv contest of brain 
or muscle. At a charming summer cottage on 
the New England coast, where a dinner-party is 
of almost nightly occurrence. the table lamns are 
beer mugs in blue and white with shades to 
match. Thev are decorated with little sketches 
in blue of picturesque spots in the neighborhood 
The mugs and shades are made in Germany. and 
the photographs are sent over to be reproduced 
on the china, as well as on postal-cards and 
calendars. 

Hair-brushes should be washed at least once a 
week, and dried in the sun and air with the 
bristles down. An excellent solution for this 
purpose is the following: To one quart of warm 
water add one teaspoonful of ammonia, one-half 
teaspoonful of borax, and a small bit of ordinary 
kitchen soap dissolved in boiling water. After 
washing the brushes thoroughlv in this mixture. 
rinse in clear, cold water, and the bristles will be 
soft and white like new. A little vaseline rubbed 
on the backs and handles of the brushes before 
they are put into the bath will prevent the polish 
from being impaired. 
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For chapped hands, face and lips 
there is nothing as good as Creme 
Tacoma. It will remove pimples, 
blackheads and all rough and un- 


pleasant conditions of the skin. 


It will not injure the most deli- 
cate skin and complexion and may 
be used on the baby with perfect 
safety. 





Men who use Creme Tacoma 
after shaving are never bothered 
with rough, chapped or smarting 
faces. 


You cannot afford to neglect your skin and complexion and you 

“) owe it to yourself to send for this free trial jar of Creme Tacoma. 
(CREME TACOMA is a perfect complexién cream. It will cleanse, soothe, soften and beautify your 

skin and complexion. . 

It will soften, cleanse and beautify a bad complexion and i improve a good complexion. 


If you only knew the benefits, the pleasure and the comfort that come 

with using Creme Tacoma you would never be without it. <* 
\ ae 

’ 


Creme Tacoma relieves all rough and disagreeable conditions of the 
skin and is absorbed almost instantly. 

It —— no grease —or any other i injurious substance —and will not pro- 
— the growth of hair. It is just a pure, antiseptic complexion cream— i— The Iron City Chemical Co., 
pleasing to use and always satisfying 303 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

= yu may send me, absolutely FREE, a trial 

package of Creme Tacoma, free copy of 
= ur fre yok of Beauty, Suggestions, etc., etc. 































..COUPON.. 


Creme Tacoma 














TRY CREME TACOMA FOR YOUR SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION. TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE. 





. It is so totally different and so much better than any other cream you have ever tried that we 
SOc 2 Ag it and want more of it. Creme Tacoma is sold by druggists everywhere at My dealer's mame iS........-es-eeececeerererecs 
S @ a jar yur druggi st does not have it, write us. When buying look for the label, 


*CREMET AC OM A,” and don’t accept an inferio 
rsubstitute. Write t C ec tri 
jar and mention your dealer's name and address ite us to-day for a fr = 


His Address .... 


(Do not fail to: answerin this spac e . whether 









IRON CITY CHEMICAL COMPANY jour dealer, do ror doe =o hgaebbep en 
\ 303 Carson Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. My Name..........--+00se00s caccccccesecees . 
By AGGrO06. «202.0000 coccrcresseces 
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ENDING is almost a lost art nowadays. 
M Our grandmothers would have considered 

it little short of disgraceful not to be 
able to darn a hole so daintily that it added to 
the appearance of the garment rather than sug- 
gested repairs. Indeed, they were not beyond the 
harmless deceit of making holes in order that an 
opportunity might be afforded for displaying 
their skill. They must have forgotten to pass on 
their knowledge to their daughters, however, for 
the old-time art has gone out along with knit- 
ting, rag carpets, and soap-making. To be sure, 
knitting and rag carpets are coming in again, 
not quite in the old way, but a glorified, modern- 
ized edition of our grandmothers’ work. Pos- 
sibly the same fate is in store for mending. Al- 
though many of the old-time household tasks 
have been taken out of the home and relegated 
to the factory, women nowadays have no time 
for mending, or they think they haven’t, which 
amounts to the same thing. Mending is now 
being taught as a part of the course in domestic- 
science schools. And the young woman of do- 
mestic tastes in search of an occupation might 
profitably consider classes in mending or a mend- 
ing bureau. 

I had a talk the other day with a particularly 
clever girl who adds considerably to a meagre 
income by contracting to do all the mending for 
several households in her neighborhood. Few 
women nowadays appreciate the value or im- 
portance of the stitch in time. Fewer yet have 
any inborn knack for repairs or a liking for it. 
All of these, it goes without saying, belong to 
this professional mender, and are necessary to 
any one who does such work for a living. 

Mending is too frequently looked upon as a 
bourgeois habit, to be despised alike by the 
vulgar rich and the thriftless middle classes. 
“No, I never ask Felice to mend anything.” my 
Lady Silk Stocking says, patronizingly. “ When 
anything shows signs of wear I tell her to give 
it to some deserving person.” And thrifty Felice 
turns a pretty penny by her deals in second-hand 
finery. 


“No, indeedy, I don’t mend!” insists Miss 
Shop Girl, with nose tip-tilted. “Catch me darn- 
ing and patching! Life’s too short. I wear 


things till they won’t hold together any longer, 
then I stick them in the rag-bag.” 


“Intelligent mending is the secret of all 
thrift,” went on this mistress of the art. “ There 


is a kind of patching that is the reverse of in- 
telligent or thrifty. For instance, it is foolish 
to mend things when they are obviously past 
their days of usefulness.” 

Intelligent mending is also the secret of dress- 
ing well on an infinitesimal income. The French- 





woman owes her exquisite neatness and dainti- 
ness largely to her thrifty habit of taking the 
stitch in time, removing every spot as soon as it 
appears, and putting away her clothes carefully. 
The woman who buys with thought, and who 
makes her garments wear for ages and look well 
as long as they hold together, has more money 
for culture and amusement. 

The woman who always looks well dressed, 
although you know her income is about half of 
yours, and yours covers no frills, is the one who 
knows the secret of never letting anything go to 
rags. She mends the instant the need appears. 
Threaded needles are kept in a cushion beside her 
dressing-mirror. A broken stitch in her glove 
is mended in a moment’s time. The braid that 
is beginning to fray is run back and forth with 
thread to hold it until further wear and more 
leisure enable her to rip it off and turn it or 
replace it. The tiny three-cornered tear is 
brought together over a bit of adhesive tissue 
sold at the notion counters for just such patch- 


ing. Pressed flat with a warm iron, it defies de- 
tection. Is a thin spot detected? She finds a 


piece of similar or preferably a thinner material 
of the same color and sets it back of the spot. 
Then with ravellings of the goods she darns the 
spot carefully with tiny stitches. 

Good woollen underwear which is worn in spots 
may be cut down for children’s wear when patch- 
ing is no longer feasible. Watch for broken 
stitches and thin spots. It is a good plan to 
examine such clothing before sending it to the 
laundry, and to draw broken stitches together. 
If allowed to go through the washing without 
mending, a difficult hole is almost sure to result. 
Thin spots should be reenforced with good pieces 
of old underwear and carefully darned over. In 
patching, care is necessary in the choice of ma- 
terial. To mend old goods with new is disas- 
trous. The strong new patch tears out the old 
material and your labor goes for nothing. Patch 
old things with half-worn pieces. It’s a good 
plan, when making children’s dresses, to sew a 
piece of the goods on the belt and have it washed 
with the garment. When it is needed for patch- 
ing it will be in the same state of wear and color 
as the rest. 

Every household ought to possess a small kit 
of carpenter’s tools. The nail in time is just as 
effective in prolonging the usefulness of house 
hold furniture or the life of a house, as the 
stitch in time is in saving garments or household 
linen. I have known a house to go to rack and ruin 
in a few years and require several hundred dol- 
lars to put it in shape when a few nails which 
any handy woman could have driven in five 
minutes. would have saved the entire bill. 
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The following are some 
correct 


of the ailments 


, pene Bo If you are suf- 
eee any on a 


ij]| ment write me fully and | 
will _ — you, with- 


| out charge, if can belpyen. 


y Too — 
i) Thin bust 
wi, Thin chest 
" in arms 
i Thin neck 

Round shouldered 
i Su uous fiesh 
| Prominent hips 

a 


Young at 
Forty 


i Charming Personality and 
| How to Attain it 
\ Goan: womanhood rules the world. My 


system is one of uplift—uplift for the mind and 
| the body, restoring ye the Bar xg fens ate 


i Complexion 


her Fen. freshness and vigor her young at forty. —_, 
Perfect your health, whe dt clgke clon af li direct your mind and Headache 
Ee nS ee eae —.. 
} Have you been ruled by your feeling or by drugs? Banish them and sotirerten 
| hem ts lens of bell alld ei oe aes & bale atk: tele Liver 
| mother, sweeter sweetheart, truer friend and a more wholesome a 
and radiant woman. Many women have renewed rm by strength- Heart 
ening nerves, muscles and vital organs, thus bringing charm and grace Cole" 
to the mental attitude. = 
My method follows common sense bred of the knowledge of the J Secs 


ten af buds andl tae cata pent oh hakede. Every woman's 
case is a special problem which science can solve. 

By strengthening the muscles and nerves and controlling the 
vital organs, the circulation is imvigorated and pure b 
quickly nourishes the tissues. 

Under the stimulus of healthy action all waste of the system 

i) is carried away through natural ‘ante and such chronic ail- 
ments as are enumerated in the coupon to the right are relieved. 
Deep breathing purifies the blood and gives physical comeliness. : =) 
A correct poise and a will express ease, dignity, grace, culture, 
and ee any A een pees a « will smooth , o the Ang Oe skin, | 


soty chet anil bellied A ape ge energy will im to the 
feet and hands. The alt will chess healliy solos fick wil eduie ia 


Experience has proved that every woman can be developed symmetrically by scientific exercise. The thin 
figure ean be rounded out to its proper proportions according to the laws of beauty. The fleshy woman 
ing 20 to 100 pounds of superfluous fat can be reduced to normal weight through intelligent exercise and mat, | 
habits. It is woman's duty to be beautiful and a knowledge of how to live, how to walk, how to maintain poise of 
mind and body and to retain contentment and serenity under the simple rules of physical culture is within the reach 
| of every one. You may be beautiful and fascinating if you desire—beauty may be cultivated. 


What My Pupils Say of My Work 

I wish every nervous woman could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical culture, 

I have lost 73 pounds, and was never better. I look ten years younger. 

My biliousness is entirely relieved. 

Jud think how Ihave esined, since I began wit you, fom 112 to 137% Ib in one year. 

My qaen> sad Len op mesh beter sad may body, which was a bony, crooked structure, is 
actually like your picture of correct poise. 

ae thei Uheeeadeittttaiiadoatin 10 cxamn ceil enn exon ottandtes Deena tees 


Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took your work | could not eat anything without the 
greatest distress, and now | think I cenit diend thie, I am so happy. 


Give me your full name and 
] address, writing very clear- 
ih tvs 


ie Write me TODAY! 


Se 


el 


















——s 











Pp " Write me fully, also letting me know your faults of figure, etc. I will 
Ractinientt make a personal study of your case and will let you know w can 
_ help you or not. Your letter will be held in strict confidence. I never f 

| 


— letters without special permission, though | can send you hundreds of testimonials 
r 


om women I have helped, who have given me permission to do so. | 


Miss Cocroft at Her Desk SUSANNA COCROFT | 


Dept. 24, 57 Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Author of ‘‘Growth in Silence,’’ ‘‘Character as Expressed in the Body,’’ Etc. 
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NOTE —Miss Cocroft,as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 





HARPER'S 


FESTIVALS 


BY ELIZABETH 


ITH us, the observance of “ special days ” 
is very much a matter of course, and as 
the children are getting old enough to 


help in making and carrying out plans, we find 
it requires little thought, practically no extra ex- 
pense, and impresses upon the younger members 
of the family the cireumstances which make the 
day one to be observed. 

For New-year’s day, our table, usually at 
breakfast, is graced by place-cards in the form of 
calendars, each bearing a quotation or picture 
appropriate to the recipient. If we have guests, 
mother prepares these place-cards, but this year 
they were the handiwork of a small boy, and 
were fearfully and wonderfully, if lovingly and 
painstakingly, executed. 

As true [Hinoisans, we observe Lincoln’s birth- 
day with flags, pictures of Lincoln, or quotations 
about him as table decorations. St. Valentine’s 
day brings dainty heart-shaped cards to every 
place, this year’s display being cut from red card- 
board, decorated with pictures, and lettered in 
very neat print by the eleven-vear-old. 

The 22d of February brought hatchets, cut 
from white cardboard, tied with red, white, and 
blue ribbo::. They were made by the eight-year- 
old, and were very decorative. Flags, candy cher- 
ries, and other Washington emblems are always 
obtainable. 

Our next festival is a birthday, and we observe 
all birthdays alike, from dear grandmother’s to 
the baby’s. 

After breakfast, the birthday child, of what- 
ever age or sex, seats herself in state and is 
crowned with a paper crown covered with the 
flowers of the month—either artificial or natural. 

Those used during the winter can easily be 
made and kept from year to year. while the 
summer flowers are usually in bloom in the 
month they represent. 

After the coronation, the members of the fam- 
ilv adjourn to another room, leaving the birth- 
day child eager with anticipation. while each 
secures a gift. Then the procession starts— 
haby first. grandmother bringing up the rear. 
each bringing a gift. if it be nothing ‘more than 
a pretty little picture or a rhyme. copied in 
very crooked letters on mother’s best note-paper 
and tied with a festive ribbon how. 

My theory has been that children may early 
be taught the principles of true giving—“ The 
gift without the giver is bare.” 

And T encourage home-made presents. be they 
ever so crude, because they require thoucht and 
personal effort and teach many lessons in neat- 


ness and deftness. And so our birthdavs are 


real days of rejoicing. 
Of course we have water in the coffee-pot and 


sugar in 


the salt-shakers on April 1, and May 
day 


finds tiny May baskets hung on chairs or 
doors, or left *v mysterious visitors at the break- 
fast hour. 


g 


BAZAR 


IN THE HOME 


DEMOTTE CARTER 


Hot cross buns are never absent from the 
Good Friday table at tea-time, and our Easter 
breakfast is hard to find for the table decora 
tions. 

Our hens always lay the most wonderful col- 
ored eggs for Easter, and the basket full is put 
in the centre of the table. Around are the plaster 
rabbits, one for each child, and the tiny carts 
to which they are hitched are fi'led with candy 
eggs. At each place is a pretty Easter card, and 
the day is made as joyous as the most beautiful 
of religious festivals should be. The whole day 
is given to the “ awakening "—the springing into 
life of the world of nature, and the “loved and 
lost ” are spoken of with tender affection. 

Following our second June birthday rather 
closely, comes the Fourth of July, with a de- 
cidedly hilarious celebration. One effective table 
decoration was a snowy pyramid of torpedoes, 
surrounded by a chain of firecrackers, and at 
each place a tube of red cardboard which looked 
like a giant firecracker. The “fuse” proved to 
be a string attached to a napkin, which pulled 
out of the tube easily. The cake—whether it be 
little tea-cakes, frosted cake, or plain ginger- 
bread—bears tiny American flags, cut from rib- 
bon and glued to toothpicks. 

For Hallowe’en, we make faces on the sides 
of red apples by cutting ‘away the skin carefully, 
and the first popeorn and milk of the season adds 
to the supper-table. 

Thanksgiving day and Christmas have their 
own celebration, the children always sharing in 
the preparation. With us the children are al- 
ways allowed to help put up and decorate the 
tree. Then all mail and express parcels, all gifts 
prepared in the house and sent in from friends, 
are piled at one end of the room, so that when 
Santa Claus comes he can easily arrange them on 
the tree. And IT have always taught the children 
that Santa Claus is a “ Christmas ‘spirit ”— 
invisible to the eye, but pervading the air. When 
they are little, with a belief in fairies, they are 
not surprised that such stupendous tasks are 
performed by this marvellous, spirit; but I think 
the transition from belief in a real Santa Claus 
to the knowledge that there is no such person is 
rather severe usually, and IT wish to avoid that 
with mv own children. So far it has come about 
naturally, as the belief in fairies has passed, 
that the child holds to the “ Christmas spirit ” 
and sees the human hand in the giving of gifts 
without feeling that he has been deceived for 
several years. 

By setting aside a large pasteboard box or two. 
where all. bits of ribbon, faney cardboard or 
paper, apt quotations, and pretty pictures may 
be preserved in good condition, the preparation 
for these little celebrations need be little of a 
tax on time or strength, and I heartily recom- 
mend the plan to every home where there are 
children. 











